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PREFATORY  NOTE.  V 

The  continuation  of  Franklin's  life,  from  1757  to  his  death  in 
I  790,  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  material  drawn  from  his 
works  and  from  other  authentic  sources.  His  biography,  as 
a  whole,  gives  a  picture  of  the  Colonial,  Revolutionary,  and 
Constitutional  periods  of  our  history,  such  as  can  be  found  in 
no  other  book,  and  the  autobiographical  part  has  a  personal 
interest  for  every  American  who  cares  to  know  how  the  foun- 
dations of  a  great   life  were  worthily  laid  by  patient,  persistent 

effort. 

D.  H.  M. 
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§  I.    Franklin's  Ancestry,  Parentage,  and  Youth. 

TWYFORD.i  at  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  1771. 

EAR  SON:^  I  have  ever  had  pleasure  in  obtaining 
any  little  anecdotes  of  my  ancestors.  You  may  re- 
member the  inquiries  I  made  among  the  remains  of  my 
relations  when  you  were  with  me  in  England,  and  the 
journey  I  undertook  for  that  purpose.  Imagining  it  may 
be  equally  agreeable  to  you  to  know  the  circumstances  of 
my  life,  many  of  which  you  are  yet  unacquainted  with,  and 
expecting  the  enjoyment  of  a  week's  uninterrupted  leisure 

1  Twyford :  a  small  village  near  Winchester,  Hampshire,  in  the  South  of 
England.  Here,  Rev.  Ur.  Jonathan  Shipley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's,  Wales,  had 
his  summer  residence.  In  his  house,  which  is  still  standing,  the  first  part  of  the 
Autobiography  was  written.  "The  good  bishop,"  as  Franklin  liked  to  call 
him,  was  not  only  the  author's  intimate  friend,  but  he  was  one  of  the  few  pre- 
lates in  the  House  of  Lords  who  openly  defended  the  cause  of  the  American 
Colonies  against  those  tyrannical  measures  of  the  Crown  which  ultimately 
caused  tiic  Revt)lution. 

-  Dear  Son  :  William  Franklin,  the  last  royal  governor  of  \ew  Jersey,  and 
I>r.  Franklin's  only  surviving  son.  During  the  Revolution  he  remained  loyal 
to  Great  Britain,  and  eventually  removed  to  that  country,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  his  death. 
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in  my  present  country  retirement,  1  sit  down  to  write  them 
for  you.  To  which  I  have  besides  some  other  induce- 
ments. Having  cmerj;ed  from  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
in  which  I  was  born  and  bred,  to  a  state  of  afHuence  and 
some  degree  of  reputation  in  the  world,  and  having  gone 
so  far  through  hfe  with  a  considerable  share  of  felicity,  the 
conducing  means  I  made  use  of,  which  with  the  blessing 
of  God  so  well  succeeded,  my  posterity  may  like  to  know, 
as  they  may  find  some  of  them  suitable  to  their  own  situa- 
tions, and  therefore  fit  to  be  imitated. 

That  felicity,  when  I  reflected  on  it,  has  induced  me  some- 
times to  say,  that  were  it  offered  to  my  choice,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  life  from  its 
beginning,  only  asking  the  advantages  authors  have  in  a  sec- 
ond edition  to  correct  some  faults  of  the  first.  So  I  might, 
besides  correcting  the  faults,  change  some  sinister '  acci- 
dents and  events  of  it  for  others  more  favorable.  lUil 
though  this  were  dt-nied,  I  .should  still  accept  the  offer. 
Since  such  a  repetition  is  not  to  be  expected,  the  next 
thing  most  like  living  one's  life  over  again  seems  to  l>c  a 
recollection  of  that  life,  and  to  make  that  recollection  as 
dumble  as  possible  by  j>utting  it  down  in  writing. 

ilcrcby,  too,  I  shall  indulge  the  inclination  so  natural  in 
old  men,  to  be  talking  of  them.selvcs  and  their  own  past 
actions  ;  and  I  .shall  indulge  il  without  being  tiresome  to 
others,  who,  through  respect  to  age,  might  conceive  them- 
selves obliged  to  give  me  a  hearing,  since  this  may  be  read 
or  not  as  any  one  plea.ses.  Ami,  lastly  (I  may  as  well  con- 
fess it,  since  my  denial  of  it  will  be  believed  by  nobody), 
perhaps  I  shall  a  gowl  deal  gratify  my  own  vanity.  In- 
deed, I  scarce  ever  heard  or  saw  tfie  IntrcKluctory  words, 

I  Sinister:   (<>n  the  left  hand),  unlucky,  disastrous. 
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•'  Without  vajiity  I  may  say"  etc.,  but  some  vain  thing  im- 
mediately followed.  Most  people  dislike  vanity  in  others, 
whatever  share  they  have  of  it  themselves ;  but  I  give  it 
fair  quarter  wherever  I  meet  with  it,  being  persuaded  that 
it  is  often  productive  of  good  to  the  possessor,  and  to  others 
that  are  within  his  sphere  of  action  ;  and  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  it  would  not  be  altogether  absurd  if  a  man  were  to 
tjiank  God  for  his  vanity  among  the  other  comforts  of  life. 

And  now  I  speak  of  thanking  God,  I  desire  with  all 
humility  to  acknowledge  that  I  owe  the  mentioned  happi- 
ness of  my  past  life  to  His  kind  providence,  which  led  me 
to  the  means  I  used  and  gave  them  success.  My  belief  of 
this  induces  me  to  hope,  though  I  must  not  presume,  that 
the  same  goodness  will  still  be  exercised  toward  me,  in 
continuing  that  happiness,  or  enabling  me  to  bear  a  fatal 
reverse,  which  I  may  experience  as  others  have  done  ;  the 
complexion  of  my  future  fortune  being  known  to  Him  only 
in  whose  power  it  is  to  bless  to  us  even  our  afflictions. 

The  notes  one  of  my  uncles  (who  had  the  same  kind  of 
curiosity  in  collecting  family  anecdotes)  once  put  into  my 
hands,  furnished  me  with  several  particulars  relating  to  our 
ancestors.  From  these  notes  I  learned  that  the  family  had 
lived  in  the  same  village,  I":cton,  in  Northamptonshire,'  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  how  much  longer  he  knew  not 

J  Northamptonshire  :  this  county  —  the  geographical  heart  of  England 
—  has  for  us  a  twofold  interest.  There,  on  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  thirty 
miles  from  Kcton,  Laurence  Washington  was  residing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century.  In  1657,  John  Washington,  one  of  his  descendants,  emigrated 
to  Virginia,  where  he  became  the  grandfather  of  George  Washington.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  (1682)  Josiah  Franklin,  the  father  of  Ilcnjamin  Franklin,  came 
to  New  England.  Thus  in  the  same  English  county,  and  within  a  few  hours' 
ride  of  each  other,  the  ancestors  of  the  two  most  illustrious  leaders  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  their  origin. 
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(perhaps  from  the  time  when  the  name  of  Frankhn,  that 
before  was  the  name  of  an  order  of  people,  was  assumed 
])y  them  as  a  surname  when  others  took  surnames  all  over 
the  kin<;(lom,')  on  a  freeiioUl'  of  about  thirty  acres,  aided 
by  the  smith's  business,  which  had  continued  in  the  family 
till  his  time,  the  eldest  son  bcin^  always  bred  to  that  busi- 
ness ;  a  custom  which  he  and  my  father  followed  as  to  their 
eldest  sons.  When  I  searched  the  registers  at  Kcton,  I 
found  an  account  of  their  births,  marriages  and  burials 
from  the  year  1555  only,  there  being  no  registers  kept  in 
that  parish  at  any  time  preceding.  Hy  that  register  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  youngest  son  for 
five  generations  back.  My  grandfather  Thomas,  who  was 
bom  in  1598,  lived  at  Mcton  till  he  grew  too  old  to  follow 
business  longer,  when  he  went  to  live  with  his  son  John,  a 
dyer  at  Hanbury.  in  Oxfordshire,  with  whom  my  father 
sen'ed  an  apprenticeship.  There  my  grandfather  died  and 
lies  buried.  We  .saw  his  gravestone  in  1758.  His  eldest 
son  Thomas  lived  in  the  house  at  Kcton,  and  left  it  with 
the  land  to  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band, one  Fisher,  of  Wellingborough,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Isted, 

•  Franklin  :  "  Moreover,  the  lumc  countiy  i»  »o  fille*!  an<l  repienuhr«l 
with  lan<lr<l  mcnne.  (hat  (herein  m)  tmall  a  ihorpc  [village]  cann<K  l<  founil 
wherein  (Itreleth  no(  a  kniKhl,  an  c«4)uirc,  or  »uch  an  hoitteholder,  a»  t«  there 
commonly  « ailed  a  IranLlin,  enriche<i  with  grcal  poMctaionft."  —  Jxdgt  F^- 
ItuMf'i  1.41U-1  .y  I- ttgliinJ,  141  J. 

I.aler,  a  Franklin  wa%  »im)tly  a  tniall  landowner. 

With  regard  lu  »urnanicii  it  may  lie  Mud  thai  originally  ihe  Kagli»h  had 
IhiI  '■         V  ■     uil.  Harold,  and  ihe  like;   l»ul  after  thr    '•  n  (  on- 

•ju-    ■  -vry  for  men  to  lake  a  second  name,  *uj;^     ;    .   ;  y  mnie 

penwtnal  |icculiarily.  (iccupatKNi,  or  condition  in  life.  In  Ihtt  way  Edward 
the  Franklin,  or  landnwrter,  would  Income  Kdward  Franklin. 

*  Freehold  -  land  held  t>y  free  tenure  —  uaually  land  which  u  (iractically 
owned  l>\  the  tenant. 
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now  lord  of  the  manor  '  there.  My  grandfather  had  four 
sons  that  grew  up,  viz.  :  Thomas,  John,  Bcnjamhi  and 
Josiah.  I  will  give  you  what  account  I  can  of  them,  at 
this  distance  from  my  papers,  and  if  these  are  not  lost  in  my 
absence,  you  will  among  them  find  many  more  particulars. 

Thomas  was  bred  a  smith  under  his  father ;  but,  being 
ingenious,^  and  encouraged  in  learning  {as  all  my  brothers 
were)  by  an  Esquire  Palmer,^  then  the  principal  gentleman 
in  that  parish,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  business  of 
scrivener;*  became  a  considerable  man  in  the  county;  was 
a  chief  mover  of  all  public-spirited  undertakings  for  the 
county  or  town  of  Northampton,  and  his  own  village,  of 
which  many  instances  were  related  of  him  ;  and  much 
taken  notice  of  and  patronized  by  the  then  Lord  Halifa.x. 
lie  died  in  1702,  January  6,  old  style,^  just  four  years  to  a 
day  before  I  was  born.  The  account  we  received  of  his 
life  and  character  from  some  old  people  at  Ecton,  I 
remember,  struck  you  as  something  extraordinary,  from 
its  similarity  to  what  you  knew  of  mine.  "  Had  he  died 
on  the  same  day,"  you  said,  "  one  might  have  supposed  a 
transmigration." '' 

John  was  bred  a  dyer,  I  believe,  of  woolens.  Benjamin 
was  bred  a  silk  dyer,  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  London. 
He  was    an    ingenious    man.     I   remember  him  well,  for 

1  Manor:  orij^'inally  the  estate  of  a  lonl  or  person  of  rank,  .is  the  manor 
of  Ecton.     Lord  of  the  manor:   the  proprietor  of  a  manor. 

-  Ingenious :  having  natural  capacity,  intellectual  power  or  genius. 
^  Esquire  :   here,  a  country  gentleman. 

*  Scrivener:   a  professional  writer;   one  who  draws  contracts,  deeds,  etc. 

*  Old  style :  the  old  method  of  reckoning  time.  The  new  style  was 
adopted  in  P'ngland  in  1752  by  dropping  an  excess  of  eleven  days  from  the 
year. 

'"•  Transmigration  :  the  passage  of  a  soul,  at  death,  into  another  body;  for 
example,  into  that  of  a  new-born  child. 
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when  I  was  a  boy  he  came  over  to  my  father  in  Boston, 
and  lived  in  the  house  with  us  some  years.  He  hved  to  a 
great  age.  llis  grandson,  Samuel  Franklin,  now  lives  in 
Boston.  He  left  behind  him  two  quarto*  volumes,  in 
manuscript,  of  his  own  |)oelry,  consisting  of  little  occa- 
sional pieces,  addres.sed  to  his  friends  and  relations,  of 
which  the  following,  sent  to  me,  is  a  sjK'cimen.'  He  had 
formed  a  short-hand  of  his  own,  which  he  taught  me,  but, 
never  practising  it,  I  have  now  forgot  it.  I  was  named 
after  this  uncle,  there  Inring  a  jiarticular  affection  between 
him  and  my  father.  He  was  very  pious,  a  great  attender 
of  sermons  of  the  best  preachers,  which  he  ttK>k  down  in 
his  short-hand,  and  had  with   him  manv  volumes  of  tlicm 

'  Quarto:    i  mkcI  foldci  sj  mat  u  inakc.  i>ur  leaves  -    iiciicc  a  vuiuinc  ui 
that  si/c. 

'"ArReisTlc.     [  Vcnct  on  a  name ;  ace  initial  Icllcn.] 
"Sent  to  Iknjainin  Kranklin  in  New  Kn^lanii,  July  Ijlh,  1710: 

"  lU  lo  ihy  (umil*  an  oiiciiictil  mm. 

Kd<.h  (lay  kl  duly  coaUaotly  >«  tlooc ; 

Ncm  (iv«  way  lo  »)a(h,  or  luM.  nf  prxk. 
,,    , 

\ 
Maa't  tUngct  Im  10  Nalan,  Mn,  umI  trif. 

In  *u1u<,  learn —    ' —    — — V- 

Nc'rt  thnnk  >\ 

"  Fraud  *o<l  «ll  {•Iwhnod  in  ihy  draling*  dec. 

I!  •- '       • 

\ 
N 
l\ 

Ijkr  \\v\e*  and  •ilncM  Ihi*  ihy  MU  tUMmA. 
In  twatl  Biih  WaAt'  V  —      '^w*.  tAart 
Nan*  b«l  iSr  T>if*»  •  otiiifX*." 

Thn  uncle  IW-niamin  died  in  Ibttion  in  1 728,  leaving  oiw  ton,  Samuel,  the 
only  •nrrivor  of  ten  chiMrrn.      W\\\  w>n  ha<l  an  only  chil<l,  who  died  in  1 775. 

lea '     -    '•'•--       >v--   -.-   -    -   -     --1-    . .--.-     t  IH.  Frank • 

lin  n. 

*  The  shelf:  here,  the  pa«n-»hup. 
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He  was  also  much  of  a  politician  ;  too  much,  perhaps,  for 
liis  station.  There  fell  lately  into  my  hands,  in  London,  a 
collection  he  had  made  of  all  the  principal  pamphlets 
relating  to  public  affairs,  from  1641  to  1717;  many  of  the 
volumes  are  wanting,  as  appears  by  the  numbering,  but 
thcre^."?till  remain  eight  volumes  in  folio, ^  and  twenty-four 
in  quartoamTTiroctavo.-  A  dealer  in  old  books  met  with 
them,  and  knowing  me  by  my  sometimes  buying  of  him, 
he  brought  them  to  me.  It  seems  my  uncle  must  have 
left  rhem  here  when  he  went  to  America,  which  was 
abo\e  fifty  years  since.  There  are  many  of  his  notes  in 
the  margin. 

This  obscure  family  of  ours  was  early  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  continued  Protestants  through  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary3  [1553-1558],  when  they  were  sometimes  in  danger 
of  trouble  on  account  of  their  zeal  against  popery.  They 
had  got  an  English  Bible,  and  to  conceal  and  secure  it,  it 
was  fastened  open  with  tapes  under  and  within  the  cover  of 
a  joint-stool.*  When  my  great-great-grandfather  read  it  to 
his  family,  he  turned  up  the  joint-stool  upon  his  knees, 
turning  over  the  leaves  then  under  the  tapes.  One  of  the 
children  stood  at  the  door  to  give  notice  if  he  saw  the 
api)aritor  coming,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  spiritual 
court.  In  that  case  the  stool  was  turned  down  again  upon 
its. feet,  when  the  Bible  remained   concealed  under  it  as 

'  Folio :  a  sheet  folded  once,  so  that  it  makes  two  leaves. 

-  Octavo :  a  sheet  folded  so  that  it  makes  eij^ht  leaves. 

^  The  Reformation :  the  Keforiuation  began  in  Kngland  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Protestantism  was  established  by  his  son,  Edward  VI.  (Juccn 
Mary,  his  successor,  endeavored  to  restore  the  ancient  Catholic  religion,  and 
prohibited  the  Protestant  faith,  which,  however,  was  finally  established  by  h^jr 
successor,  Queen  P'lizabeth.  ,<_,  u,.^-<_^«,-y«-=:^-=-— - 

*  Joint-stool :  a  stool  made  up  of  parts  fitted  into  each  other. 
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before.  This  aneciioic  I  hatl  from  my  imcle  Benjamin. 
The  family  continued  all  of  the  Church  of  ICnjjland  till 
about  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reiy;n,  when  some 
of  the  ministers  that  had  been  outcd  '  for  non-conformity 
holding  conventicles '^  in  Northamptonshire,  Henjamin  and 
Josiah  adhered  to  them,  antl  so  continued  all  their  lives: 
the  rest  of  the  family  remained  with  the  ICpiscopal  Church. 

Josiah,  my  father,  mar-  • 
rietl  young,  and  carrictl 
his  wife,  with  three  chil- 
dren,  inl«i  New  l-jigland 
about  1682.  The  con- 
venticles having  been 
forbidden  by  law,  and 
frctjucntly  disturl>ed,  in- 
duced s(»me  considerable 
men  of  his  acquaintance 
to  remove  to  that  coun- 
try, and  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  accompany  them 
thither,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  their 
mode  of  religion  with  freedom.  Hv  the  same  wife  he 
had  f<»ur  children  more  born  there,  and  by  a  second  wife 
ten  nuiTc,  —  in  all,  seventeen,  -  of  which  I  remember  thir- 

'  Outcd:  nil  of  Ihc  clergy*  (aUml  aocx>)  who  w«»ul<l  not  lonf.irm  to  ihc 
t  hur«  li  -f  I  iiK'anil  and  »i»c  the  praycr-Unik  w^'-  '"'"rd  out  of  their  pulpit*. 

'Conventicles:    mcclinjj*  f<>r  wor»hip,  «  »uch  »»  were  held  liy 

those  who  had  teparaled  from  the  (  hurch  of  KngUnd. 

n»c  |>enaliy  for  holding  or  :  •  a  conxr  •nment  for 

the  (ir*t  and  second  oflfcnces,  ai -.u  years'  i:    ..  ,  :   the  third. 

The  jaiU  throughout  Kngland  were  full  of  i>er«<»nt  who  had  l»cen  arrested  for 
the  crime  of  thus  worshipping  God  acconling  to  the  dictates  of  cunaciencc. 
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teen  sitting  at  one  time  at  his  table,  who  all  grew  up  to  be 
men  and  women,  and  married.  I  was  the  youngest  son, 
and  the  youngest  child  but  two,  and  was  born  in  Boston,^ 
New  England.  My  mother,  the  second  wife,  was  Abiah 
Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  New  England,  of  whom  honorable  mention  is  made  by 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his  church  history  of  that  country,  as 
*' a  godly,  learned  EnglisJiDiaii,''  if  I  remember  the  words 
rightly.  I  have  heard  that  he  wrote  sundry  small  occa- 
sional pieces,  but  only  one  of  them  was  printed,  which  I 
saw,  now  many  years  since.  It  was  written  in  1675,  i^  the 
home-spun  verse  of  that  time  and  people  and  addressed  to 
those  then  concerned  in  the  government  there.  It  was  in 
favor  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  other  sectaries  ^  that  had  been  under  perse- 
cution, ascribing  the  Indian  wars  and  other  distresses  that 
had  befallen  the  country  to  that  persecution,^  as  so  many 

'  Born  in  Boston:  he  was  born  Sunday,  Jan.  6,  1706  (or  Jan.  17,  new- 
style).  By  the  records  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  to  which  his 
father  and  mother  belonged,  it  appears  that  he  was  baptized  the  same  day. 
At  this  time  his  father  occupied  a  small  wooden  liouse  on  Milk  .Street,  oppo- 
site to  the  Old  South  Church,  where  the  Boston  Post  building  now  stands,  but 
he  removed  shortly  afterward  to  a  house  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Ilanovcr 
and  Union  streets.  Here  he  carried  on  the  soap  and  candle  business,  hanging 
out  a  blue  ball  —  to  represent  a  cake  of  soap  —  as  a  sign. 

■^  Sectaries  :    members  of  a  religious  sect,  especially  of  one  tliat  has  scpa 
rated  frmu  an  established  church,  as  the  Church  of  England. 

''  Persecution :  tlic  first  settlers  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  w  ere 
men  who  had  not  wholly  separated  from  the  Kpisc<}pal  Church  of  England,  as 
the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  had.  Their  object  was  to  establish  a  religious 
commonwealth,  governed  in  accordance  with  their  religious  principles. 

For  this  reason  they  would  not  permit  the  Baptists,  the  Friends  [Quakers], 
or  any  who  differed  from  them,  in  what  they  considered  essential  points  of 
faith,  to  remain  in  their  colony,  though  they  did  not  oppose  their  going  else- 
where and  establishing  colonies  of  their  own.  Thus  the  Baptists  went  to 
Khuile  Island,  and  there  founded  a  stale  granting  entire  liberty  of  woiship  to 
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judgments  of  Ciocl  to  punish  so  heinous  an  offence,  and 
exhorting  a  rc|)cal  of  those  uncharitable  laws.  The  whole 
a|)peared  to  me  as  written  with  a  good  deal  of  decent 
plainness  and  manly  freedom.  The  six  conchuling  lines 
I  remember,  thou-h  I  have  forgotten  the  two  first  of  tl'< 
stanza  ;  but  the  purport  of  them  was  that  his  censun 
proceeded  from  giMxl-will,  and,  theref(jre,  he  would  be' 
known  to  be  the  author. 

"  liccausc  to  be  a  libeller  (.says  he) 

I  hate  it  with  inv  ht-art ; 
From  Sherburne  town,  where  now  I  (!\vi  II 

My  name  I  do  put  here ; 
Without  offence  your  real  friend, 

It  is  I'eler  Folgier."  ' 

My  elder  brothers  were  all  put  apprentices  to  different 
trades.  I  was  put  to  the  grammar  school-  at  eight  years 
of  age,  my  father  intending  to  devote  me,  as  the  tithe"'  of 
his  sons,  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  My  early  readiness 
in  learhing^  fo  read  (which  must  have  been  very  early,  as  I 

every  iictllcr  ;  an'l  the  I'ricndi  cst.iMishc<l  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
tlicy  aUo  maintained  that  nu  one  l>clievin^  "in  one  .\hni>;hly  (•<»!"  was 
to  l>c  annoyed  on  account  of  his  failh. 

*  The  following  arc  the  preceding  lines:  — 

I  am  for  peace  ami  nni  for  war, 

An<l  that't  (he  rrawm  why 
I  wtilc  morv  (lUin  than  kumc  men  do, 

IImI  uic  to  daub  *  and  Ik. 
liul  I  thall  ccate,  and  *e(  my  luunc 

To  what  I  herr  \ 
IWcautc  to  lie  a  li'  - 

I   Kale  II  with  mjr  heart." 

'The  Grammar  School:  the  Ijtin  ("irainmar  >HhiH.|,  vvhuh  gav'c  ihc 
najnr  to  .Vhool  strrrt,  llo^ion.  It  was  a  small  wtHnlcn  l>uilding  »lan<ling  very 
near  where  the  Franklin  »laluc  i<i  located. 

'Tithe  the  tenth.  "Of  all  that  thou  [(K>d]  shall  give  me.  I  will 
suicly  ^wc  llir  Irnth  unto  thcc." —  Gtm.  x\\\\\.  22. 

•  Daub;   lUltcr. 


>  u- 
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do  not  remember  when  I  could  not  read),  and  the  opinion 
of  tiU  his  friends,  that  I  should  certainly  make  a  good 
scholar,  encouraged  him  in  this  ^ir pose  o£his.  My  uncle 
Benjamin,  too,  approved  of  it,  and  proposed  to  give  me  all 
his  short-hand  volumes  of  sermons,  I  suppose  as  a  stock  to 
set  up  with,  if  I  would  learn  his  character.^  I  continued, 
however,  at  the  grammar  school  not  quite  one  year,  though 
in  that  time  I  had  risen  gradually  from  the  middle  of  the 
class  of  that  year  to  be  the  head  of  it,  and  further,  w^as 
removed  into  the  next  class  above  it,  in  order  to  go  with 
that  into  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  my  father, 
in  the  mean  time,  from  a  view  of  the  expense  of  a  college 
education,  which,  having  so  large  a  family,  he  could  not 
well  afford,  and  the  mean  living  many  so  educated  were 
afterwards  able  to  obtain  —  reasons  that  he  gave  to  his 
friends  in  my  hearing  —  altered  his  first  intention,  took 
me  from  the  grammar  school,  and  sent  mc  to  a  school 
for  writing  and  arithmetic,  kept  by  a  then  famous  man, 
Mr.  George  Brownell,  very  successful  in  his  profession  gen- 
erally, and  that  by  mild,  encouraging  methods.  Under 
him  I  acquired  fair  writing  pretty  soon  ;  but  I  failed  in  the 
arithmetic,  and  made  no  progress  in  it.  At  ten  years  old 
I  was  taken  home  to  assist  my  father  in  his  business,  which 
was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler ;  a  business 
he  was  not  bred  to,  but  had  assumed  on  his  arrival  in 
New  England,  and  on  finding  his  dyeing  trade  would  not 
maintain  his  family,  being  in  little  request.  Accordingly, 
I  was  employed  in  cutting  wick  for  the  candles,  filling  the 
dipping  mold  "  and  the  molds  for  cast  candles,  attending 
the  shop,  going  of  errands,  etc. 

1  Character:   his  methofl  of  short-hand. 

-  Dipping  mold:    dipped  candles  arc  made  by  repeatedly  dipping  wicks 
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I  disliked  the  trade,  and  had  a  strong  incHnation  for  the 
sea,  but  my  father  tleclarcd  against  it  ;  however,  liviiijj  near 
the  water,  I  was  much  in  and  about  it,  learnt  early  to  swim 
well  and  to  manage  boats,  and  when  in  a  boat  or  canoe 
with  other  boys,  I  was  commonly  allowed  to  govern,  espe- 
cially in  any  case  of  difficulty  ;  and  u|M)n  other  occasions  I 
was  generally  a  leader  among  the  boys,  and  sometimes  led 
them  into  scrapes,  of  which  I  will  mention  one  instance, 
as  it  shows  an  early  {projecting  public  spirit,  though  not 
then  justly  conducted. 

There  was  a  salt-marsh  that  bounded  part  of  the  mill- 
pf)nd,  on  the  edge  of  which,  at  high  water,  we  used  to 
stand  to  fish  for  minnows,  liy  much  trampling  wc  had 
made  it  a  mere  quagmire.  My  projxjsal  was  to  build  a 
wharf  there,  fit  for  us  to  stand  U|>on,  antl  I  showed  my 
comrades  a  large  heap  of  stones,  which  were  intended  for 
a  new  house  near  the  marsh,  and  which  would  very  well 
suit  our  purpose.  Accordingly,  in  the  evening,  when  the 
workmen  were  gone,  I  assembled  a  numl)er  of  my  play- 
fellows, and  working  with  them  diligently  like  so  many 
emmets,'  sometimes  two  or  three  to  a  stone,  we  brought 
them  all  away  and  built  our  little  wharf.  The  ne.xt  morn- 
ing the  workmen  were  surprised  at  missing  the  stones, 
which  were  found  in  our  wharf.  Inquiry  was  made  after 
the  removers.  We  were  discovered  and  complained  of. 
Several  of  us  were  corrected  by  our  fathers;  an<l,  though 
I  pleaded  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  mine  convinced  me 
that  nothing  was  u.seful  which  was  not  honest. 

I  think  you  may  like  to  know  something  of  his  ])crson 

in  melted  KTcasc;    cast  can<1lc«,  by  {Miuring  (he  hot  gTra»c  into  tin  molds  in 
<«hMh  »♦»<  l»  have  iKcn  placed. 
I  Emmets:  anta. 
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and  character.  He  had  an  excellent  constitution  of  body, 
was  of  middle  stature,  but  well  set,  and  very  strong;  he 
was  ingenious,  could  draw  prettily,  was  skilled  a  little  in 
music,  and  had  a  clear  pleasing  voice,  so  that  when  he 
played  psalm  tunes  on  his  violin  and  sung  withal,  as  he 
sometimes  did  in  an  evening  after  the  business  of  the  day 
was  over,  it  was  extremely  agreeable  to  hear.  He  had  a 
mechanical  genius  too,  and,  on  occasion,  was  very  handy 
in  the  use  of  other  tradesmen's  tools  ;  but  his  great  excel- 
lence lay  in  a  sound  understanding  and  solid  judgment  in 
prudential  matters,  both  in  private  and  public  affairs.  In 
the  latter,  indeed,  he  was  never  employed,  the  numerous 
family  he  had  to  educate  and  the  straitness  of  his  circum- 
stances keeping  him  close  to  his  trade ;  but  I  remember 
well  his  being  frequently  visited  by  leading  people,  who 
consulted  him  for  his  opinion  in  affairs  of  the  town  or  of 
the  church  he  belonged  to,  and  showed  a  good  deal  of 
respect  for  his  judgment  and  advice  :  he  was  also  much 
consulted  by  private  persons  about  their  affairs  when  any 
difficulty  occurred,  and  frequently  chosen  an  arbitrator 
between  contending  parties.  At  his  table  he  liked  to 
have,  as  often  as  he  could,  some  sensible  friend  or  neigh- 
bor to  converse  with,  and  always  took  care  to  start  some 
ingenious  or  useful  topic  for  discourse,  which  might  tend 
to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children.  By  this  means  he 
turned  our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and  prudent 
in  the  conduct  of  life :  and  little  or  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  what  related  to  the  victuals  on  the  table,  whether 
they  were  well  or  ill  dressed,  in  or  out  of  season,  of  good 
or  bad  flavor,  preferable  or  inferior  to  this  or  that  other 
thing  of  the  kind,  so  that  I  was  brought  up  in  such  a  per- 
fect inattention  to  those  matters  as  to  be  quite  indifferent 
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what  kind  of  food  was  set  before  me,  and  so  unobservant 
of  it,  that  to  this  day  if  I  am  asked  I  can  scarce  tell  a  few 
hours  after  dinner  what  I  dined  upon.  This  has  been  a 
convenience  to  me  in  traveling,  where  my  comj)anions 
have  been  sometimes  very  unha|)j)y  for  want  of  a  suitablr 
[gratification  of  their  more  delicate,  because  better  in- 
structed, tastes  and  appetites. 

My  mother  had  likewise  an  e.xcellent  constitution  :  she 
nursed  all  her  ten  children.  I  never  knew  either  my 
father  or  mother  to  have  any  sickness  but  that  of  which 
they  died,  he  at  eif^hty-nine,  and  she  at  eighty-five  years  of 
age.  They  lie  buried  together  at  Ho.ston,'  where  I  some 
years   since    placed  a  marble   over  their  grave,  with  this 

inscription  : 

J0.SIAM  Franklin. 

aiut 

AiUAii  his  wife, 

lie  here  interred. 

They  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock 

tifty-fivc  years. 

Without  an  estate,  or  any  gainful  employment, 

Hy  constant  labor  and  industr)*, 

with  ( iod's  blessing, 
Tliey  maintained  a  large  family 

comfortibly, 

and  brought  up  thirteen  chiUlrcn 

and  .seven  grandchildren 

reputably. 
From  this  insUncc,  reader, 

'  At  Boston:  in  the  nl,|  ( Canary  Burying-dround  (»o  called  from  the 
town  granary  which  formerly  MimmI  where  Park  Street  Church  now  cloc«),  l>c- 
I ween  the  Tremont  lloute  an<l  Park  Street  fhurch.  l"he  graveatone  having 
l»c«i>mr  ililapiilatrd.  a  niiml>cr  i-f  titi/rmi  «>f  Il<»tli>n  rrrcfol  the  present  gran- 
ite olictisk  in  1S37.  It  liear*  the  name  of  Fk.XNKI.IN  in  large  t»r-.'."-  1'  i- 
ter»,  an<i  a  taMct  having  a  copy  of  Dr.  Franklin**  original  in»criplion 
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Be  encouraged  to  diligence  in  thy  calling, 

And  distrust  not  Providence. 

He  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man  ; 

She,  a  discreet  and  virtuous  woman. 

Their  youngest  son, 

In  filial  regard  to  their  memory, 

Places  this  stone. 

J.  F.  born  1655,  died  1744,  /Etat.  89.* 

A.  F.  born  1667,  died  1752, 85. 

By  my  rambling  digressions  I  perceive  myself  to  be 
grown  old.  I  used  to  write  more  methodically.  But  one 
does  not  dress  for  private  company  as  for  a  public  ball. 
'Tis  perhaps  only  negligence. 

To  return:  I  continued  thus  employed  in  my  father's 
business  for  two  years,  that  is,  till  I  was  twelve  years  old ; 
and  my  brother  John,  who  was  bred  to  that  business,  hav- 
ing left  my  father,  married,  and  set  up  for  himself  at  Rhode 
Island,  there  was  all  appearance  that  I  was  destined  to 
supply  his  place,  and  become  a  tallow-chandler.  But  my 
dislike  to  the  trade  continuing,  my  father  was  under  appre- 
hensions that  if  he  did  not  find  one  for  me  more  agreeable, 
I  should  break  away  and  get  to  sea,  as  his  son  Josiah  had 
done,  to  his  great  vexation.  He  therefore  sometimes  took 
me  to  walk  with  him,  and  see  joiners,- bricklayers,  turners, 
braziers,'-^  etc.,  at  their  work,  that  he  might  observe  my 
inclination,  and  endeavor  to  fi.\  it  on  some  trade  or  other 
on  land.  It  has  ever  sincg~~bcen  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
good  workmen  handle  their  tools  :  and  it  has  been  u.seful 
to  me,  having  learnt  so  much  by  it  as  to  be  able  to  do  little 
jobs  myself  in  my  house  when  a  workman  could  not  readily 
be'gqt,  and  to  construct  little  machines  for  my  experiments, 


^  Atat. :   aged. 

-  Braziers  :  workers  in  brass. 


u. 
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while  the  intention  of  making  the  cxjK'riment  was  fresh 
and  warm  in  my  mind.  My  father  at  last  fixed  upon  the 
cutler's  trade,  and  my  uncle  Henjamin's  son  Samuel,  whd 
was  bred  to  that  business  in  London,  beinj;  about  that 
time  established  in  lioston,  I  was  sent  to  be  with  him  some 
time  on  liking.  Hut  his  expectations  of  a  fee  with  me  dis- 
pleasing my  father,  I  was  taken  home  again. 

From  a  child  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  ^tll  the  little 
money  that  came  into  my  bauds  was  ever  laid  out  in  books. 
Pleased  with  the  I'ilgrim's  Progress,  my  first  cctUection  was 
of  John  lUinyan's  works  in  separate  little  volumes.  I  after- 
ward .sold  them  to  enable  me  to  buy  K.  Burton's  Histor- 
ical Collections;'  they  were  small  cha|)men's  lH>oks,*  and 
cheap,  forty  or  fifty  in  all.  My  father's  little  librar)*  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  book.s  in  polemicl" divinity,  most  of  which 
I  read,  and  have  since  often  regretted  that,  at  a  time  when 
I  had  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  more  projK'r  IxKiks  had 
not  fallen  in  my  way,  since  it  was  nt)W  resolved  I  should 
not  be  a  clergyman.      Plutarch's  Lives  was  there,  in  which 

read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think  that  time  spent  to 
great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  IxMik  of  I)e  Foe's, 
t  ailed  an  I'^ssay  on  Projects,*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather's, 


*  Burton's  Historical  Collections:  thr»e  were  paMithcH  in  I^ondon 
bclwrrn  |68|  ami  17J6.  It  was  uid  of  ihc  aulhur :  "  He  ha*  melted  duwn 
the  lic»t  <.f  «.ur  KnKl>»h  H  into  Twelve-penny  llooks,  which  are  filled 
with  wiimlrrt,  rArilir«,  and  .  ..^.    -...ck." 

I»f.  Samuel  Juhnton  admirol  them,  ami  mkI  that  "they  »emi  very  iwoper 
to  allure  hark  ward  reader*." 

'  Chapmen's   books :    kinall  tmoks,  inch  at  weie   »<>l<l   l>y  chapmen  nr 

J>CtllcT« 

*  Polemic     conlroiref»ial. 

*  Essay  on   Projects :  (hi«  was  the  firU  liook  ;  I  lr)-  I>e  Foe,  the 

X.    '•  ■  ..  ,   .     .  ,  , The  •': 

II.  *»  lumt,  t  ..      i 
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called  Essays  to  do  Good,^  which  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn 
of  thinking  that  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal 
future  events  of  my  life. 

This  bookish  inclination  at  length  determined  my  father 
to  make  me  a  printer,  though  he  had  already  one  son 
(James)  of  thaf  profession.  In  1717  my  brother  James 
returned  from  England  with  a  press  and  letters^  to  set  up 
his  business  in  Boston."^  I  liked  it  much  better  than  that 
of  my  father,  but  still  had  a  hankering  for  the  sea.  To 
prevent  the  apprehended  effect  of  such  an  inclination, 
my  father  was  impatient  to  have  me  bound  to  my  brother. 
I  stood  out  some  time,  but  at  last  was  persuaded,  and 
signed  the  indentures'*  when  I  was  yet  but  twelve  years 
old.  I  was  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  till  I  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  only  I  was  to  be  allowed  journeyman's  wages 
during  the  last  year.  In  a  little  time  I  made  great  profi- 
ciency in  the  business,  and  became  a  useful  hand  to  my 
brother.  I  now  had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers  enabled  jne  some- 
times to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return 

education  of  women,  and  the  like.  Not  a  few  of  Franklin's  most  useful  pro- 
jects seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  this  book. 

'  Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good  :  a  little  volume  written  by  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  end  of  the  world  in  1716.  Krank- 
liii  picked  out  the  few  grains  of  wheat  hidden  in  this  bushel  of  chaft",  and 
turned  them  to  such  excellent  account  that  he  was  afterward  able  to  write  to 
Dr.  Mather's  son,  "  If  I  have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  useful  citizen,  the 
public  owes  all  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book." 

-  Letters :  type. 

'  In  Boston:  James  Franklin's  printing-ofllce  was  located  at  the  eastern 
corner  >)f  Franklin  .\venue  and  Court  Street. 

*  Indentures :  so  called  because  such  contracts  were  drawn  up  on  two 
sheets  of  paper,  with  indented  edges,  which  matched.  The  master  kept  one 
copy,  the  apprentice  the  other,  and  the  indentures  at  the  top  of  each  showed 
that  they  were  duplicates. 
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soon  and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  r»om  reading  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night,  when  the  book  was  borrowed  in 
the  evening  and  to  be  returned  early  in  the  morning,  lest 
it  should  be  missed  or  wanted. 

Ancf  after  some  time  an  ingenious  tradesman,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Adams,  who  hail  a  pretty  collection  of  books,  and 
who  frequented  our  printing-house,  took  notice  of  me, 
invited  me  to  his  library,  and  very  kinilly  lent  me  such 
books  as  I  chose  to  read.  I  now  took  a  fancy  to  iK)etry, 
and  made  .some  little  pieces  ;  my  brother,  thinking  it  might 
turn  to  account,  encouraged  me,  and  put  me  on  composing 
occasional  ballads.  One  was  called  llic  I.ii^lithousc  Tra- 
gidy  and  contained  an  account  of  the  drowning  of  Cap- 
tain Worthilake,  with  his  two  daughters:  the  other  was  a 
sailor's  .song,  on  the  taking  of  Ttuuh  (or  Hlackbeard)  the 
l)irate.  They  were  wretched  stuff,  in  the  Grub-street- 
ballad  style;'  and  when  tiiey  were  printed  he  sent  me 
about  the  town  to  sell  them.  ihe  first  sold  wonderfully, 
the  event,  being  recent,  having  made  a  great  noise.  This 
flattered  my  vanity;  but  my  father  discouraged  me  by 
ridiculing  my  i)erformances,  and  telling  me  verse-makers 
were  generally  beggars.  So  I  escaped  being  a  iK>et,  most 
probably  a  very  bad  one  ;  but  as  j)rose  writing  lias  l)een  of 
great  u.se  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  was  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  my  advancement,  I  shall  tell  you  Imw,  in 
such  a  situation,  I  actpiired  what  little  ability  I  have 
in  that  way. 

There  was  another  bookish  lad  in  the  town.  John  Collins 
by  name,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  \Vc 
s<»metimes  disputed,  and  very  fond  we  were  of  argument, 

'  Grub-strcct :  .1  slrrrl  in  I.oncldn  once  famous  a»  tlir  rr»i<lcncc  of  p«xjr 
authon. 
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and  very  desirous  of  confuting  one  another,  which  disputa- 
tious turn,  by  the  way,  is  apt  to  become  a  very  bad  habit, 
making  people  often  extremely  disagreeable  in  company 
by  the  contradiction  that  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
practice ;  and  thence,  besides  souring  and  spoiling  the 
conversation,  is  productive  of  disgusts  and  perhaps  enmi- 
ties where  you  may  have  occasion  for  friendship.  I  had 
caught  it  by  reading  my  father's  books  of  dispute  about 
religion.  Persons  of  good  sense,  I  have  since  observed, 
seldom  fall  into  it,  except  lawyers,  university  men,  and 
men  of  all  sorts  that  have  been  bred  at  Edinborough. 

A  question  was  once,  somehow  or  other,  started  between 
Collins  and  me,  of  the  propriety  of  educating  the  female 
sex  in  learning,  and  their  abilities  for  study.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  improper,  and  that  they  were  naturally 
unequal  to  it.  I  took  the  contrary  side,  perhaps  a  little 
for  dispute's  sake.  He  was  naturally  more  eloquent,  had 
a  ready  plenty  of  words  ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  thought, 
bore  me  down  more  by  his  fluency  than  by  the  strength  of 
his  reasons.  As  we  parted  without  settling  the  point,  and 
were  not  to  see  one  another  again  for  some  time,  I  sat 
down  to  put  my  arguments  in  writing,  which  I  copied  fair 
and  sent  to  him.  He  answered,  and  I  replied.  Three  or 
four  letters  of  a  side  had  passed,  when  my  father  happened 
to  find  my  papers  and  read  them.  Without  entering  into 
the  discussion,  he  took  occasion  to  talk  to  me  about  the 
manner  of  my  writing  ;  observed  that,  though  I  had  the 
advantage  of  my  antagonist  in  correct  spelling  and  point- 
ing (which  I  owed  to  the  printing-house),  I  fell  far  short 
in  elegance  of  expression,  in  method  and  in  perspicuity,  of 
which  he  convinced  me  by  several  instances.  I  saw  the 
justice  of  his  remarks,  and  thence  grew  more  attentive  to 
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the   manner   in   writinj^.  and   (lelermined   to  endeavor   at 
improvement. 

Alxiiil  this  time  I  met  with  an  odtl  volume  of  the  Spec- 
tator} It  was  the  third.  I  hati  never  before  .seen  any  of 
them.  I  bought  it,  read  it  over,  and  was  much  delighted 
with  it.  I  thought  the  writing  excellent,  and  wished,  if 
possible,  to  imitate  it.  With  this  view,  I  tcK)k  some  of 
the  |)apcrs,  and  making  short  hints  of  the  sentiments  in 
each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few  days,  and  then,  without 
looking  at  the  book,  trieil  to  complete  the  pajK-rs  again, 
by  expressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  length,  and  as 
fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before,  in  any  suitable 
words  that  should  come  to  hand.  Then  I  compared  my 
Sf>tiiiitor  \\\\\\  the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults, 
.iud  corrected  them.  Hut  I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of 
wonls,  or  a  readiness  in  recollecting  and  using  them, 
which  I  thought  I  should  have  acquired  before  that  time  if 
I  had  gone  on  making  verses;  since  the  continual  occa- 
sion for  words  of  the  same  imjwrt,  but  of  different  length, 
to  suit  the  measure,  or  of  different  .sound  f(»r  the  rhyme, 
would  have  laid  me  umler  a  constant  necessity  of  search- 
ing for  variety,  and  also  have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in 
my  mind,  and  make  me  master  of  it.  Therefore,  I  took 
some  of  the  tales  and  turned  tjiem  into  verse  ;  and  after 
a  lime,  when  I  had  pretty  well  f<irgotten  the  prose,  turned 
them  kick  again.  I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  collec- 
tions of  hints  into  confusion,  and  after  s<ime  weeks  endeav- 
ored t«»  rcfluce  them  into  the  best  ortler,  l>cfore  I  Inrgan  to 
form    thr   full    srntrnrrs   .nnd    riini])li-tr    thi-    pajK-T.      This 

'  Th«   S;  '   fMdyt  on  a  (Jifftl  »  ■  •,  pub- 

'■■*^'      '  .    171.1       \>t.l««.>n  »»»  (  .•<•■•    iiic  (.bicf 
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was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrangement  of  thoughts. 
By  comparing  my  work  afterwards  with  the  original,  I  dis- 
covered many  faults  and  amended  them  ;  but  I  sometimes 
had  the  pleasure  of  fancying  that,  in  certain  particulars  of 
small  import,  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to  improve  the 
method  or  the  language,  and  this  encouraged  me  to  think 
I  might  possibly  in  time  come  to  be  a  tolerable  English 
writer,  of  which  I  was  extremely  ambitious.  My  time  for 
these  exercises,  and  for  reading,  was  at  night,  after  work, 
or  before  it  began,  in  the  morning,  or  on  Sundays,  when  I 
contrived  to  be  in  the  printing-house  alone,  evading  as 
much  as  I  could  the  common  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship which  my  father  used  to  exact  of  me  when  I  was 
under  his  care,  and  which,  indeed,  I  still  thought  a  duty, 
though  I  could  not,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  afford  time  to 
practice  it. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  I  happened  to  meet 
with  a  book  written  by  one  Tryon,  recommending  a 
vegetable  diet.  I  determined  to  go  into  it.  My  brother, 
being  yet  unmarried,  did  not  keep  house,  but  boarded  him- 
self and  his  apprentices  in  another  family.  My  refusing 
to  eat  flesh  occasioned  an  inconveniency,  and  I  was 
frequently  chid  for  my  singularity.  I  made  myself 
acquainted  with  Tryon's  manner  of  preparing  some  of  his 
dishes,  such  as  boiling  potatoes  or  rice,  making  hasty  pud- 
ding, and  a  few  others,  and  then  proposed  to  my  brother, 
that  if  he  would  give  me,  weekly,  half  the  money  he  paid 
for  my  board,  I  would  board  myself.  He  instantly  agreed 
to  it,  and  I  presently  found  that  I  could  save  half  what  he 
paid  me.  This  was  an  additional  fund  for  buying  books. 
But  I  had  another  advantage  in  it.  My  brother  and  the 
rest    going   from    the    printing-house    to    their    meals,    I 
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remained  there  alone,  and,  tlispalchinfj  presently  my  li^ht 
repast,  which  often  was  no  more  than  a  biscuit  or  a  slice 
of  bread,  a  handful  of  raisins  or  a  tart  from  the  pastry 
cook's  and  a  ^dass  of  water,  hat!  the  rest  of  the  time,  till 
their  return,  for  study,  in  which  I  made  the  greater  pro- 
gress, from  that  greater  clearness  of  head  and  quicker 
apprehension  whieh  iisiiallv  attend  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

And  now  it  was  that,  being  on  some  occasion  made 
ashamed  of  my  ignorance  in  figures,  which  I  had  twice 
failed  in  learning  when  at  school,  I  took  Cocker's  book  of 
Arithmetic,  and  went  through  the  whole  by  myself  with 
great  case.  I  also  read  Seller's  and  Shermy's  books  of 
Navigation,  and  became  accpjainted  with  the  little  geom- 
etry they  contain  ;  but  never  proceeded  far  in  that  science. 
And  I  read  about  this  time  LcKke  On  llunuitt  Undtrstattd 
iii/i,  and  the  Art  of  7'^ijiLiUiU}^  Messrs.  du  Port  Royal.' ^ 

While  I  was  intention  impn)ving  my  language,  I  met 
with  an  Knglish  grammar  (I  think  it  was  (»reenwoo<rs),  at 
the  enil  of  which  there  were  two  little  sketches  of  the  arts 
of  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  latter  finishing  with  a  s|)ecimen  of 
a  dispute  in  the  Socratic  methinP ;  and  soon  after  I  pro- 
cured Xenophon's  Memorable  Things  of  Scnrrates,  wherein 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  same  methotl.  I  was 
charme<l  with  it,  adopted  it,  dropjKd  my  abrupt  contradiction 
and  |>ositivc  argumentation,  and  put  on  the  humble  incpiirer 
and  doubter.     And  being  then,  from  reading  Shaftesbury 

«  By  Mc««r  •      •  !  •     - 

Itarncd  mm,  » 
of  VfWX  Royiil.  near  I'aii*     llcrc  ihcy  \<\. 

'>  >cf«lic  method 
^iji'iujiiIt  (•>in|<llctl  i«u  d'K^iuij  io  ^f.«iii  citiiTiiting  he  wished 
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and  Collins,  become  a  real  doubter  in  many  points  of  our 
religious  doctrine,  I  found  this  method  safest  for  myself 
and  very  embarrassing  to  those  against  whom  I  used  it ; 
therefore  I  took  a  delight  in  it,  practised  it  continually, 
and  grew  very  artful  and  expert  in  drawing  people,  even  of 
superior  knowledge,  into  concessions,  the  consequences  of 
which  they  did  not  foresee,  entangling  them  in  difficulties 
out  of  which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  and  so 
obtaining  victories  that  neither  myself  nor  my  cause  always 
deserved.  I  continued  this  method  some  few  years,  but 
gradually  left  it,  retaining  only  the  habit  of  expressing  my- 
self in  terms  of  modest  diffidence  ;  never  using,  when  I 
advanced  any  thing  that  may  possibly  be  disputed,  the 
words  certainly,  nndonbtcdly,  or  any  others  that  give  the 
air  of  positiveness  to  an  opinion ;  but  rather  say,  I  con- 
ceive or  apprehend  a  thing  to  be  so  and  so ;  it  appears  to 
me,  or  /  should  think  it  so  or  so,  for  such  and  such  reasons  ; 
or  /  imagine  it  to  be  so  ;  or  it  is  so,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
This  habit,  I  believe,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  me 
when  I  have  had  occasion  to  inculcate  my  opinions,  and 
persuade  men  into  measures  that  I  have  been  from  time  to 
time  engaged  in  promoting  ;  and,  as  the  chief  ends  of  con- 
versation are  to  inform  or  to  be  infortJied,  to  please  or  to 
persuade,  I  wish  well-meaning,  sensible  men  would  not 
lessen  their  power  of  doing  good  by  a  positive  assuming 
manner,  that  seldom  fails  to  disgust,  tends  to  create  oppo- 
sition, and  to  defeat  every  one  of  those  purposes  for  which 
speech  was  given  to  us,  to  wit,  giving  or  receiving  informal 
tion  or  pleasure.  For,  if  you  would  inform,  a^dsitive  and 
dogfiTSTTcrff  manner  in  advancing  your  sentiments  may  pro- 
voke contradiction  and  prevent  a  candid  attention.  If  you 
wish  information  and  improvement  from  the  knowledge  of 
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equally  a|>[)r(>vc(l ;  and  I  kept  my  secret  till  my  small  fund 
of  sense  for  such  |KTformances  was  pretty  well  cxhaustcti, 
anil  then  I  discovered  it,  when  I  Ik-;;.iii  to  Ix-  considered  a 
little  more  by  my  brother's  ac({uaintance,  and  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  quite  please  him.  as  he  thouj^ht.  probably  with 
rr  ison,  that  it  tended  tt»  make  me  too  vain.  And.  perhaps, 
this  mij^ht  be  one  occasion  of  the  differences  that  we  be- 
j;an  to  have  about  this  time.  Though  a  brother,  he  consid- 
■  !  hin)self  as  my  master,  and  me  as  his  apprentice,  antl. 
a«->. <ir<lin;ily.  expected  the  same  services  from  me  as  he 
woulil  from  another,  while  I  th«>ujjht  he  demeaneil  •  me  t<Kj 
much  in  some  he  retpiired  of  me.  who  fn»m  a  brother  e.\- 
jK'Cted  more  indid;;ence.  Our  ilispules  were  often  brought 
before  our  father,  and  I  fancy  I  was  either  generally  in  the 
right,  or  else  a  better  pleader,  because  the  judgment  was 
generally  in  my  favor.  Mul  my  brother  was  {lassionate, 
'and  had  often  beaten  me,  which  I  t«Mik  extremely  amiss ; 
and,  thinking  my  apprenticeship  very  tedious,  I  was  con- 
tinually wishing  f<)r  some  op|>ortunity  of  shortening  it, 
which  at  length  offered  in  a  manner  une.\|)ecte<l.* 

One  of  the  pieces  in  our  newspajH-r  on  some  fxilitical 
|)<»inl.  which  I  have  n«)w  forgotten,  gave  offense  to  the  As- 
sembly     lit-  was  taken  up,  censured,  and  imprisoned^  for 

'  Demeaned'  put  'lown.  .Iri.-..^,.! 

*  "  I   famjr  hi%  h4r%h  an<l  i\  irratmeni  of  roc  michl  lie  «  mcaiu  vA 

mc  with  thai   aver  .al>ilrary  |w)wcr  ihal  ha*  aluck  to  mc 
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'  r  (be  a*.  r  on  Ihe  part  of  Ihe  IrKiklature,  ihan 
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AkIckI  (uf  MmiUf 
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a  month,  by  the  speaker's  warrant,  I  suppose,  because  he 
would  not  discover  his  author.  I  too  was  taken  up  and 
examined  before  the  council ;  but,  though  I  did  not  give 
them  any  satisfaction,  they  contented  themselves  with  ad- 
monishing me,  and  dismissed  me,  considering  me,  perhaps, 
as  an  apprentice,  who  was  bound  to  keep  his  master's 
secrets. 

During  my  brother's  confinement,  which  I  resented  a 
good  deal,  notwithstanding  our  private  differences,  I  had 
the  management  of  the  paper ;  and  I  made  bold  to  give 
our  rulers  some  rubs  in  it,  which  my  brother  took  very 
kindly,  while  others  began  to  consider  me  in  an  unfavora- 
ble light,  as  a  young  genius  that  had  a  turn  for  libelling 
and  satire.  My  brother's  discharge  was  accompanied  with 
an  order  of  the  House  (a  very  odd  one),  that  "■James 
Franklin  should  no  longer  print  the  paper  ealled  the  New 
England  Conrant!' 

There  was  a  consultation  held  in  our  printing-house 
amoncf  his  friends  what  he  should  do  in  this  case.  Some 
proposed  to  evade  the  order  by  changing  the  name  of  the 
paper ;  but  my  brother,  seeing  inconveniences  in  that,  it 
was  finally  concluded  on  as  a  better  way,  to  let  it  be  printed 
for  the  future  under  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  and 
to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  Assembly  that  might  fall  on  him 
as  still  printing  it  by  his  apprentice,  the  contrivance  was 
that  my  old  indenture  should  be  returned  to  me,  with  a  full 
discharge  on  the  back  of  it,  to  be  shown  on  occasion,  but 
to  secure  to  him  the  benefit  of  my  service,  I  was  to  sign 
new  indentures  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  which  were 
to  be  kept  private.  A  very  flimsy  scheme  it  was  ;  how- 
ever, it  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  paper  went  on 
accordingly  under  my  name  for  several  months.^ 

*  The  press  on  which  Benjamin  Fr.inklin  printed  the  Courant  is  preserved 
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At  length,  a  fresh  difference  arising  Ixrtwccn  my  brother 
and  me,  I  Itxjk  w\m\\  me  to  assert  my  freedom,  presuming 
that  he  would  not  venture  to  produce  the  new  indentures. 
It  was  not  fair  in  me  to  take  this  advantage,  and  this  I 
therefore  reckon  one  of  the  first  errata'  of  my  life;  but 
the  unfairness  of  it  weighed  Httic  with  me  when  under  the 
impressions  of  resentment  for  the  blows  his  passion  too 
often  urged  him  to  beslfiw  upon  me,  though  he  was  other- 
wise not  an  ill-natured  man  ;  perhaps  I  was  too  saucy  and 
provoking. 

(  3.    Franklin  goes  to  Philadelphia. 

When  he  found  I  would  leave  him  he  took  care  to  pre- 
vent my  getting  employment  in  any  other  printing-house 
of  the  town,  by  going  round  and  speaking  to  every  master, 
who  accordingly  refused  to  give  mc  work.'  I  then  thought 
of  going  to  New  N'ork,  as  the  nearest  |)lace  where  there 
was  a  printer ;  and  I  was  rather  inclined  to  leave  l^)ston 
when  I  reflected  that  I  had  already  made  myself  a  little 
obno.xi<ius  to  the  governing  party,  and,  from  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Assenibly  in  my  brother's  case,  it  was 
likely  I  might,  if  I  stayed,  .s(K>n  bring  myself  into  scrapes ; 
and  further,  that  my  indiscreet  disputations  about  religion 
iK'gan  to  make  mc  |)ointed  at  with  horror  by  gtMxl  jK-ople 
as  an  infulcl  or  atheist  I  determined  on  the  |)oint ;  but 
my  father  now  sitling  with  my  brother,  I  was  sensible  that 
if  I  attem|>ted  to  go  openly,  means  would  U«  used  to  pn*- 
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vent  me.  My  friend  Collins,  therefore,  undertook  to  man- 
age a  little  for  me.  He  agreed  with  the  captain  of  a  New- 
York  sloop  for  my  passage,  under  the  notion  of  my  being 
a  young  acquaintance  of  his  that  had  got  into  trouble,  and 
therefore  I  could  not  appear  or  come  away  publicly.  So  I 
sold  some  of  my  books  to  raise  a  little  money,  was  taken 
on  board  privately,  and,  as  we  had  a  fair  wind,  in  three 
days  I  found  myself  in  New  York,  near  300  miles  from 
home,  a  boy  of  but  seventeen  (October,  1723)  without  th^' 
least  recommendation  to,  or  knowledge  of,  any  person  in 
the  place,  and  with  very  little  money  in  my  pocket. 

My  inclinations  for  the  sea  were  by  this  time  worn  out, 
or  I  might  now  have  gratified  them.  But,  having  a  trade, 
and  supposing  niyself  a  pretty  good  workman,  I  offered 
my  service  to  the  printer  in  the  place,  old  Mr.  William 
Bradford,  who  had  been  the  first  printer  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  removed  from  thence  upon  the  quarrel  of  George 
Keith.  He  could  give  me  no  employment,  having  little 
to  do,  and  help  enough  already  ;  but  says  he,  "  My  son 
at  Philadelphia  has  lately  lo.st  his  principal  hand,  Aquila 
Rose,  by  death.  If  you  go  thither  I  believe  he  may 
employ  you."  Philadelphia  was  a  hundred  miles  further;  I 
set  out,  however,  in  a  boat  for  Amboy,  leaving  my  chest 
and  things  to  follow  mc  round  by  sea. 

In  crossing  the  bay,  we  met  with  a  squall  that  tore  our 
rotten  sails  to  pieces,  prevented  our  getting  into  the  Kill  ' 
anil  drove  us  upon  Long  Island.  On  our  way  a  drunken 
Dutchman,  who  was  a  passenger,  too,  fell  overboard  ;  when 
he  was  sinking,  I  reached  through  the  water  to  his  shock  - 

1  The  Kill:   (Dutch)  channel  or  creek.     Here,  the  narrow  passage  on  tlie 
north  and  west  of  Staten  Island.     It  is  the  inside  route  to  Amboy,  N.J. 
-  Shock  :   short  bushy  hair. 
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pate,  and  drew  him  up,  so  that  \vc  ^^ot  him  in  again.  His 
ducking  sol)crcd  him  a  little,  and  he  went  to  sleep,  taking 
first  out  of  his  jXKket  a  book,  which  he  desired  I  would 
dry  for  him.  It  provctl  to  be  my  old  favorite  author, 
Hunyan's  I'ilgrim's  Progress,  in  Dutch,  finely  printed  on 
giMul  |>a|K'r,  with  c<>|)|K-r  cuts,  —  a  dress  Ix'tter  than  I  had 
ever  seen  it  wear  in  its  own  langu  I  have  since  found 

that  it  has  l)ecn  translated  into  iii..>i  ..f  the  languages  of 
I%uro|K'.  and  sup|x>se  it  has  lieen  more  generally  read  than 
any  other  Ixnik  except  |)erhaps  the  Bible.  Honest  John 
was  the  first  that  I  know  of  who  mi.xed  narration  and  dia- 
li>gue,  —  a  methinl  of  writing  very  engaging  to  the  reader, 
who  in  the  most  interesting  jwrts  finds  himself,  as  it  were, 
brought  into  the  com|>any  and  present  at  the  di.scoursc. 
I)c  I''oc  in  his  Crusoe,  his  M«»ll  Flanders.  Religious  Court- 
ship, I'amily  Instructor,  and  other  pieces,  has  imitated  it 
with  sii  and  Richardson  has  done  the  same  in  his 

Pamela,  etc. 

"  ■  «•  drew  near  the  island,  we  found  it   was  at  a 

pi.ici  wiaic  there  could  be  no  landing,  there  being  a  great 
surf  <»n  the  stony  lK*ach.  So  we  drop|K*d  anchor,  and 
swung  rouTuI  towards  the  shore.  Some  iK*ople  came  down 
to  the  water  edge  and  h<illnwe<l  to  us.  as  we  did  to  them  ; 
but  the  winl  was  so  high,  and  the  surf  so  loud,  that  wc 
I  so  as  to  understand  each  other.  There 
were  can«K's  on  the  shore,  and  we  made  signs,  and  hollowed 
that  they  should  fetch  us  ;  but  they  either  did  not  under- 
stand us.  or  thought  it  impractic.d>]e.  so  they  went  away. 
Ami  night  on,  we  had  no  remedy  but  to  wait  till 

the  winil  Hhnuid  a)>atc ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  l><»at- 
nian  ami  I  i"iHhi>U  d  ti»  sleep  if  we  could  ;  and  so,  crowded 
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into  the  scuttle,^  with  the  Dutchman,  who  was  still  wet, 
and  the  spray  beating  over  the  head  of  our  boat  leaked 
through  to  us,  so  that  we  were  soon  almost  as  wet  as  he. 
In  this  manner  we  lay  all  nii;]it,  with  very  little  rest ;  but, 
the  wind  abating  the  next  day,  we  made  a  shift  to  reach 
Amboy  before  night,  having  been  thirty  hours  on  the 
water,  without  victuals,  or  any  drink  but  a  bottle  of  filth\- 
rum,  the  water  we  sailed  on  being  salt. 

In  the  evening  I  found  myself  very  feverish,  and  went 
in  to  beil  ;  but,  having  read  somewhere  that  cold  water 
drank  plentifully  was  good  for  a  fever,  I  followed  the  pre- 
scription, sweat  plentifully  most  of  the  night,  my  fever 
left  me,  and  in  the  morning,  crossing  the  ferry,  I  proceeded 
on  my  journey  on  foot,  having  fifty  miles  to  Burlington, 
where  I  was  told  I  should  find  boats  that  would  carry  me 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  Philadelphia. 

It  rained  very  hard  all  the  day  ;  I  was  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  by  noon  a  good  deal  tired;  so  I  stopped  at  a  poor  inn, 
where  I  stayed  all  night,  beginning  now  to  wish  that  I  had 
never  left  home.  I  cut  so  miserable  a  figure,  too,  that  I 
found,  by  the  questions  asked  me,  I  was  suspected  to  be 
some  runaway  servant,  and  in  danger  o*f  being  taken  up 
on  that  susjMcion.  However,  I  proceeded  the  ne.xt  day, 
and  got  in  the  evening  to  an  inn,  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  Burlington,  kept  by  one  Dr.  Brown.  He  entered  into 
conversation  with  me  while  I  took  some  refreshment,  and, 
finding  I  had  read  a  little,  became  very  sociable  and 
friendl)'.  ( )ur  acquaintance  continued  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  had  been,  I  imagine,  an  itinerant'^  doctor,  for  there  was 

'  Scuttle  :   a  square  hole  cut  in   the  deck  uf  a  vessel,  ami  communicating 
with  the  hold.     It  is  covered  with  a  lid. 
-Itinerant:  strolling. 
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no  town  in  England,  or  country  in  Kurojjc,  of  which  he 
could  not  give  a  very  particular  account.  He  had  some 
letters,*  and  was  ingenious,  but  much  of  an  unbeliever,  and 
wickedly  undertook,  some  years  after,  to  travesty*  the 
Bible  in  do;;-,'crel  verse,  as  Cotton  had  done  Virgil.  Hy 
this  means  he  set  many  of  the  facts  in  a  very  ridiculous 
light,  and  might  have  hurt  weak  minds  if  his  work  had 
been  published  ;  but  it  never  was. 

At  his  house  I  lay  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
reached  Burlington,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  regular  boats  were  gone  a  little  l)efore  my  coming,  and 
no  other  exiK-cted  to  go  before  Tuesday,  this  being  Satur- 
ilay  ;  wherefore  I  returned  to  an  old  woman  in  the  town, 
of  whom  I  had  bought  gingerbread  to  eat  on  the  water, 
and  asked  her  advice.  She  invited  me  to  lodge  at  her 
house  till  a  passage  by  water  should  offer;  and  Iwing  tired 
with  my  f<K)t  traveling,  I  accepted  the  invitatif>n.  She, 
understanding  I  was  a  printer,  would  have  had  me  stay  at 
that  town  and  f«)llow  my  business,  being  ignorant  of  the 
k  necessary  to  Ix-gin  with.  She  was  very  hospitable, 
gave  me  a  dinner  of  ox-cheek  with  great  good  will,  accept- 
ing only  of  a  p<it  of  ale^  in  return;  and  I  thought  njyself 
fixetl  till  Tuestlay  should  come.  However,  walking  in  the 
evening  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  boat  came  by,  which  1 
found  was  going  towards  rhiladel|)hia,  with  several  jx'ople 
in  her.  They  took  me  in,  and,  as  there  was  no  wind,  we 
rowed  all  the  way  ;  and  about  midnight,  not  having  yet 
seen  the  city,  some  of  the  comjwny  were  confident  we 
must  have  !  it,  and  would  row  no  farther;  the  others 

knew  not  where  we  were ;  so  we  put  toward  the  shore,  got 

'Letter*     Iras  *  Travetty     i<>  burlc»(|ue,  f^arocly. 

'  Hot  of  ale  :  a  <|ajirt  mug  of  ale. 
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into  a  creek,  landed  near  an  old  fence,  with  the  rails  of 
which  we  made  a  fire,  the  night  being  cold,  in  October, 
and  there  we  remained  till  daylight.  Then  one  of  the  com- 
pany knew  the  place  to  be  Cooper's  Creek,  a  little  above 
Philadelphia,  which  we  saw  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the 
creek,  and  arrived  there  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  landed  at  the  Market-street  wharf. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  description  of 
my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into  that  city, 
that  you  may  in  your  mind  compare  such  unlikely  begin- 
nings with  the  figure  I  have  since  made  there.  I  was  in 
my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  being  to  come  round 
by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  journey  ;  my  pockets  were 
stuffed  out  with  shirts  and  stockings,  and  I  knew  no  soul 
nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  I  was  fatigued  with  travel- 
ing, rowing  and  want  of  rest,  I  was  very  hungry ;  and  my 
whole  stock  of  cash  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,^  and  about  a 
shilling  in  copper.^  The  latter  I  gave  the  people  of  the  boat 
for  my  passage,  who  at  first  refused  it,  on  account  of  my 
rowing ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  being 
sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  but  a  little  money 
than  when  he  has  plenty,  iK'rhaps  through  fear  of  being 
thought  to  have  but  little. 

Then  I  walked  up  the  street,  gazing  about,  till  near  the 
market-house  I  met  a  boy  with  bread.  I  had  made  many 
a  meal  on  bread,  and,  inquiring  where  he  got  it,  I  went 
immediately  to  the  baker's  he  directed  me  to,  in  Second- 
street,  and  asked  for  biscuit,  intending  such  as  we  had  in 
Boston ;  but  they,  it  seems,  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia. 

Then  I  asked  for  a  three-penny  loaf, '"^  and  was  told  they 

^  Dutch  dollar :  a  coin  worth  about  one  dollar. 

2  Shilling  in  copper:  twelve  English  pence,  or  twenty-four  cents. 

'^  Three*penny  loaf:  six-cent  loaf  (a  penny  being  equal  to  two  cents). 
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had  none  smh.  ."^cj  not  (.uusuicnui;  ur  knowinj;  the  differ- 
ence of  money,  and  the  greater  cheapness  nor  the  nan)es 
of  his  bread,  I  bade  him  give  me  three-|>cnny  worth  of  any 
sort,  lie  gave  me,  accorchngly,  three  great  puffy  rolls.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  t<H)k  it,  and,  having  no 
r(K)m  in  my  jxickets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm, 
and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market-street  as 
far  as  I*'ourth-street,  passing  by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my 
future  wife's  father;  when  she,  standing  at  the  d(K)r,  saw 
me,  and  thought  I  made,  as  I  certainly  ilid.  a  most  awk- 
ward, ridiculous  appearance.  Then  I  turned  and  went 
down  Chestnut-street  and  part  of  Walnut-street,  eating  my 
roll  all  the  way,  and,  coming  round,  found  myself  again  at 
Market-street  wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in.  to  which  I 
wtMit  for  a  draught  of  the  river  water ;  and,  Ixring  fdleti 
with  one  <»f  my  rolls,  gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and 
her  child  that  came  down  the  river  in  the  Ixiat  with  us, 
and  were  waiting  to  go  further. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  walked  again  U|)  the  street,  which  by 
this  time  had  many  clean-dressed  jK'ople  in  it,  who  were  all 
walking  the  same  way.  I  joined  them,  and  thereby  was 
led  into  the  great  meetinghouse  of  the  Quakers  near  the 
mat  kit  I  sat  down  among  them,  and,  after  looking 
rcMind  awhile  and  hearing  nothing  said,  being  very  drowsy 
through  lalMir  and  want  of  rest  the  preceding  night.  I  fell 
fa.Hl  asleep,  and  continued  .so  till  the  meeting  bn>ke  up, 
when  one  was  kind  enough  to  rouse  me.  This  was,  there- 
f<»re.  the  first  house  I  w.ts  in,  or  .slept  in.  in  Philadelphia. 

Walking  down  again  toward  the  river,  an<l  l«K)king  in 
the  faces  of  |K*ople.  I  met  a  young  (Juaker  man.  whose 
countenance  I  liked.  an«l,  accosting  him,  requested  he 
would  tell  me  where  a  stranger   could  get  lodging.     We 
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were  then  near  the  sign  of  the  Three  Mariners.  "  Here," 
says  he,  "is  one  place  that  entertains  strangers,  but  it  is 
not  a  reputable  house;  if  thee  wilt  walk  with  me,  I'll  show 
thee  a  better."  He  brought  me  to  the  Crooked  Billet  *  in 
Water-street.  Here  I  got  a  dinner ;  and,  while  I  was  eat- 
ing it,  several  sly  questions  were  asked  me,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  suspected  from  my  youth  and  appearance,  that  I 
might  be  some  runaway. 

After  dinner,  my  sleepiness  returned,  and  being  shown 
to  a  bed,  I  lay  down  without  undressing,  and  slept  till  six 
in  the  evening,  was  called  to  supper,  and  went  to  bed 
again  very  early,  and  slept  soundly  till  next  morning. 
Then  I  made  myself  as  tidy  as  I  could,  and  went  to 
Andrew  Bradford  the  printer's.  I  found  in  the  shop  the 
old  man  his  father,  wdiom  I  had  seen  at  New  York, 
and  who,  traveling  on  horseback,  had  got  to  Philadel- 
phia before  me.  He  introduced  me  to  his  son,  who  re- 
ceived me  civilly,  gave  me  a  breakfast,  but  told  me  he  did 
not  at  present  want  a  hand,  being  lately  supplied  with 
one  ;  but  there  was  another  printer  in  town,  lately  set  up, 
one  Keimer,  who,  perhai)s,  might  employ  me  ;  if  not,  I 
should  be  welcome  to  lodge  at  his  house,  and  he  would 
give  me  a  little  work  to  do  nt)W  and  then  till  fuller  busi- 
ness should  offer. 

The  old  gentleman  said  he  would  go  with  me  to  the  new- 
printer ;  and  when  we  found  him,  "Neighbor,"  says  l^ratl- 
ford,  "  I  have  brought  to  see  you  a  young  man  of  your 
business  ;  perhaps  you  may  want  such  a  one."  He  asked 
me  a  few  questions,  put  a  composing-stick-  in  my  hand  to 

'  Billet:   a  stick  of  wood. 

-  Composing-stick :  a  small,  adjustable  metal  frame,  which  is  held  in  the 
compositor's  left  hand  and  in  which  he  sets  up  type  for  printing. 


^ 
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sec  how  I  worked,  and  then  said  he  would  employ  me 
soon,  though  he  had  just  then  nothing  for  mc  to  do;  and, 
taking  old  Hradfonl,  whom  he  hatl  never  seen  before,  to  be 
one  of  the  town's  jK'ople  that  had  a  gocKJ  will  for  him, 
entered  into  a  conversation  on  his  present  undertaking 
and  prosjK'Cts ;  while  Hradfonl,  not  discovering  that  he 
was  the  other  printer's  father,  on  Keimer's  saying  he  ex- 
jK-cted  soon  to  get  the  greatest  part  of  the  business  into 
his  own  hands,  drew  him  on  by  artful  questions  and  start- 
ing little  doubts,  to  explain  all  his  views,  what  interest  he 
relied  on,  and  in  what  manner  he  intended  to  proceed.  I. 
who  stoo<l  by  and  heard  all,  saw  immediately  that  one  of 
them  was  a  crafty  old  sophister,'  and  the  other  a  mere 
novice.'  Bradford  left  me  with  Keimer.  who  was  greatly 
surprised  when  I  told  him  who  the  (»ld  man  was. 

Ki  iini-r's  printing-house,  I  found,  consisted  of  an  old 
press,  and  one  small,  worn-out  font  '  of  Knglish, 
which  he  was  then  using  himself,  comjwsing  an  Klegy  on 
A(]uila  Rose,  before  mentionetl,  an  ingenious  young  man, 
of  excellent  character,  much  respected  in  the  town,  clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  and  a  pretty  |)oet.  Kiimer  made  verses 
too,  but  very  indifferently.  He  could  not  Ik*  s;iid  to  write 
them,  for  his  manner  was  to  comixjsc*  them  in  the  types 
directly  out  of  his  head.  So  there  being  no  copy,'  but 
one  fKiir  of  cases,*  ami  the  ICIegy  likely  to  require  all  the 
letter,  no  one  could  hel|)  him  I  endeavored  to  put  his 
press  (which  he  had  not  yet  use<l,  and  of  which  he  under- 

■  -      ■      'r.      ■  "fax." 

'  •         ,  n. 

*  Font  of  one  ute  or  kind. 

*  Compo^r 

f"    ;  "•«  t..  IK-  ict  ujj  in  type. 
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Stood  nothing)  into  order  fit  to  be  worked  with  :  and, 
promising  to  come  and  print  off  his  Elegy  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  got  it  ready,  I  returned  to  Bradford's,  who 
gave  me  a  little  job  to  do  for  the  present,  and  there  I 
lodged  and  dieted.^  A  few  days  after,  Keimcr  sent  for 
me  to  print  off  the  Elegy.  And  now  he  had  got  another 
pair  of  cases,  and  a  pamphlet  to  reprint,  on  which  he  set 
me  to  work. 

These  two  printers  I  found  poorly  qualified  for  their 
business.  Bradford  had  not  been  bred  to  it,  and  was 
very  ilTTterate  ;  and  Keimer,  though  something  of  a  scholar, 
was  a  mere  compositor,^  knowing  nothing  of  press  work. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  French  prophets,^  and  could  act 
their  enthusiastic  agitations.  At  this  time  he  did  not  pro- 
fess any  particular  religion,  but  something  of  all  on  occa- 
sion ;  was  very  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  had,  as  I  after- 
ward found,  a  good  deal  of  the  knave  in  his  composition. 
He  did  not  like  my  lodging  at  l^radford's  while  I  worked 
with  him.  He  had  a  house,  indeed,  but  without  furniture, 
so  he  could  not  lodge  me  ;  but  he  got  me  a  lodging  at  Mr. 
Read's,  before  mentioned,  who  was  the  owner  of  his  house ; 
and,  my  chest  and  clothes  being  come  by  this  time,  I  made 
rather  a  more  respectable  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Read  than  I  had  done  when  she  first  happened  to  see  mc 
eating  my  roll  in  the  street. 

I  began  now  to  have  some  acquaintance  among  the 
young  people  of   the  town,  that  were  lovers  of   reading, 

*  Dieted  :  here,  boarded. 

-Compositor:  a  typesetter. 

^  French  prophets :  Protestants  of  the  South  of  France  who,  under  the 
barbarous  religious  persecution  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  driven  inlo  the  wildest 
fanaticism,  fancying  themselves  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Their 
mottoes  trere  "  No  Taxes  '"  and  "  Liberty  of  Conscience." 
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with  whom  I  six-iu  my  evenings  very  pleasantly  ;  and 
gaining;  money  by  my  industry  and  fruj^alily,  I  lived  very 
agreeably,  fcirgelting  H«jston  as  much  as  I  could,  and  not 
desiring  that  any  there  should  know  where  I  resided, 
except  my  friend  Collins,  who  was  in  my  secret,  and  kept 
it  when  I  wrote  to  him.  \\  length,  an  incitlent  happened 
that  sent  me  back  again  much  sooner  than  1  had  intended. 
I  had  a  brother-in-law,  Robert  Holmes,  master  (»f  a  sloop 
that  traded  l)elween  Boston  and  Delaware.  He  being  at 
Newcastle,  forty  miles  below  rhiladel|)hia,  heard  there  of 
me.  and  wrote  me  a  letter  mentioning  the  concern  of  my 
friends  in  Huston  at  my  abrupt  departure,  assuring  me  of 
their  good  will  to  me,  and  that  everything  would  be  accom- 
modated to  my  mini!  if  I  would  return,  to  which  he  ex- 
horted me  very  earnestly.  I  wrote  an  answer  to  his  letter, 
thanked  him  for  his  advice,  but  stated  my  reasons  f<»r  (put- 
ting Hosttm  fully,  and  in  such  a  light  as  to  convince  him 
1  was  not  so  wrong  as  he  had  apprehended. 

Sir  \'.  '  J^vilh,  ^**' '^  **^'"  province,  was  then 

.1'  N'  s castle,  and  Captain  Holmes,  happening  to  be  in 
company  with  him  when  my  letter  came  t<»  hand,  s|>okc  to 
him  of  me,  and  showed  him  the  letter.  The  governor  read 
it.  an<l  seemed  surprised  when  he  was  told  my  age.  He 
said  I  appeared  a  young  man  of  promising  parts,'  and 
therefore  sh<»uld  !)e  encouniged  ;  the  printers  at  Thiladel- 
phi.i  were  wretchecl  ones  ;  and,  if  I  would  set  up  there,  he 
ni.n<)o  no  doubt  I  should  succeed  ;  for  his  part,  he  woidd 
lire  me  the  public  business,  and  do  me  every  other 
service  in  his  |x»\vcr.  This,  my  brother-in-law  afterwards 
told  me  in  lk»ston,  but  I  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  it  ;  when, 
one  <lay,  Keimer  and   I  being  at  work  l«)gcther  near  the 

■  Parts:  alMlily. 
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window,  wc  saw  the  governor  and  another  gentleman 
(who  proved  to  be  Colonel  French,  of  Newcastle),  finely 
dressed,  come  directly  across  the  street  to  our  house,  and 
heard  them  at  the  door. 

Keimer  ran  down  immediately,  thinking  it  a  visit  to 
him  ;  but  the  governor  inquired  for  me,  came  up,  and  with 
a  condescension  and  politeness  I  had  been  quite  unused 
to,  made  me  many  compliments,  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  blamed  me  kindly  fi)r  not  having  made  myself 
known  to  him  when  I  first  came  to  the  place,  and  would 
have  me  away  with  him  to  the  tavern,  where  he  was  going 
with  Colonel  French  to  taste,  as  he  said,  some  excellent 
Madeira.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  Keimer  stared 
like  a  pig  poisoned.  I  went,  however,  with  the  governor 
and  Colonel  French  to  a  tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Third- 
street,  and  over  the  Madeira  he  proposed  my  setting  up 
my  business,  laid  before  me  the  probabilities  of  success, 
and  both  he  and  Colonel  French  assured  me  I  should  have 
their  interest  and  influence  in  procuring  tlic  public  busi- 
ness of  both  governments.^  On  my  doubting  whether  my 
father  would  assist  me  in  it,  Sir  William  said  he  would  give 
me  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  would  state  the  advantages, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  of  prevailing  with  him.  So  it  was 
concluded  I  should  return  to  Boston  in  the  first  vessel, 
with  the  governor's  letter  recommending  me  to  my  father. 
In  the  mean  time  the  intention  was  to  be  kept  a  secret, 
and  I  went  on  working  with  Keimer  as  usual,  the  governor 
sending  for  me  now  and  then  to  dine  with  him,  a  very 

'  Both  governments :  Pennsylvania  an<l  Delaware.  The  l.ittcr,  tin  n 
called  Delaware  Counties,  was  under  the  jurisdictinn  nf  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  had  a  separate  legislature.  Colonel  French  was  a  man  of  much 
influence  in  the  "  counties." 
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great  honor  I  thought  it,  and  conversing  with   mc  in  the 
most  affable,  famiHar,  and  friendly  manner  imaginable. 

§  3.    Franklin  visits  Boston  and  goes  to  England 

About  the  end  of  April,  1724,  a  little  vessel  offered  for 
Boston.  I  look  leave  of  Keimer  as  going  to  see  my  friends. 
The  governor  gave  me  an  ample  letter,  saying  many  flat- 
tering things  of  me  to  my  father,  and  strongly  recommend- 
ing the  project  of  my  setting  up  at  Philadelphia  as  a  thing 
that  must  make  mv  fortune.  We  struck  on  a  shoal  in 
going  down  the  bay,  ami  sprung  a  leak  ;  we  had  a  bluster- 
ing time  at  .sea,  and  were  obliged  to  pump  almost  contin- 
ually, at  which  I  took  my  turn.  We  arrived  safe,  however, 
at  Boston  in  about  a  fortnight.  I  had  been  ab.sent  seven 
months,  and  my  friends  had  heard  nothing  of  me;  for  my 
brotherin-law  Holmes  was  not  yet  returned,  and  had  not 
written  about  me.  My  unexpected  appearance  surpri.scd 
the  family  ;  all  were,  however,  very  glad  to  sec  me,  and 
made  me  welcome,  except  my  brother.  I  went  to  see  him 
at  his  printing-hou.se.  I  was  better  dressed  than  ever  while 
in  his  ser\'ice,  having  a  genteel  new  suit  from  head  to  foot, 
a  watch,  and  my  jwckets  lined  with  near  five  i>ounds  ster- 
ling' in  silver.  He  received  me  not  very  frankly,  I(K)ked 
me  all  over,  and  turned  to  his  work  again. 

The  journeymen  were  inquisitive  where  I  had  iK'cn, 
what  .sort  of  a  country  it  was,  and  how  I  liked  it.  I  prai.scil 
it  much,  and  the  happy  life  I  led  in  it,  expressing  strongly 
my  intention  of  returning  to  it ;  and,  one  of  them  asking 
what  kind  of  mon»*v  we  had  there,  I  produced  a  handful 
of  silver,  an<l  .spi  before  them,  which  was  a  kind  of 

'  Five  pounds  sterling ;  alioul  Iwenljr-Avc  dulUrs. 
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raree-show  ^  they  had  not  been  used  to,  paper  being  the 
money  of  Boston."^  Then  I  took  an  opportnnity  of  letting 
them  see  my  watch  ;  and,  lastly  (my  brother  still  grum  antl 
sullen),  I  gave  them  a  piece  of  eight  •'  to  drink,  and  took 
my  leave.  This  visit  of  mine  offended  him  extremely;  for, 
when  my  mother  some  time  after  spoke  to  him  of  a  reconcil- 
iation, and  of  her  wishes  to  see  us  on  good  terms  together, 
and  that  we  might  live  for  the  future  as  brothers,  he  said 
I  had  insulted  him  in  such  a  manner  before  his  people  that 
he  could  never  forget  or  forgive  it.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  mistaken. 

[It  was  while  on  this  visit  to  his  native  place  that  young 
Franklin,  then  a  lad  of  eighteen,  went  to  see  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather,  the  author  of  the  little  book  which  had 
such  an  influence  on  his  life.     Franklin  says  : — * 

He  received  me  in  his  library,  and  on  my  taking  leave 
showed  me  a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house  through  a  nar- 
row passage,  which  was  crossed  by  a  beam  over  head. 
We  were  still  talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me 
behind,  and  I  turning  partly  towards  him,  when  he  said 
hastily,  "Stoop,  stoop!"  I  did  not  understand  him,  till 
I  felt  my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that 
never  missed  any  occasion  of  giving  instruction,  and  upon 
this  he  said  to  me,  "  You  are  young,  and  have  the  world 
before  you  ;  stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss 
many  hard  thumps."    This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my  head, 

^  Raree-show:  a  peep-show  carried  about  in  a  liox. 

-  Paper :  the  trade  of  Massachusetts  with  Kngland  drained  the  cohiny  of 
its  coin  and  compelled  the  use  of  paper  money.  Notes  as  low  as  threepence 
were  in  circulation,  and  were  often  so  badly  worn  that  they  dropped  to  pieces. 

"  A  piece  of  eight  (eight  reals)  :  a  Spanish  dollar,  worth  about  one 
dollar. 

<  All  matter  inclosed  in  brackets  is  additional,  and  not  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal autobiography. — D.  If.  M. 
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has  frequently  been  of  use  to  me;  and  I  often  think  of  it, 
when  1  see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  hrouj;ht  U|X)n 
|H:o|)le  by  their  carrying  their  heads  loo  hi^h.  —  (Letter  to 
liunasi-  M at  lilt  ) 

My  father  received  the  governor's  letter  with  some 
apparent  surprise,  but  said  little  of  it  to  me  for  s<»mc  days, 
when,  Captain  Holmes  returning,  he  showed  it  to  him, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  Keith,  and  what  kind  of  man  he  was: 
adding  his  opinion  that  he  must  be  of  small  discretion  to 
think  of  setting  a  boy  up  in  business  who  wanted  yet  three 
years  of  being  at  man's  estate.  Holmes  s;iid  what  he 
could  in  favor  of  the  project,  but  my  father  was  clear  in 
the  impropriety  of  it,  and  at  last  gave  a  flat  denial  to  it. 
Thru  he  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  Sir  William,  thanking  him 
for  the  |)atronage  he  had  so  kindly  cifFcred  me,  but  declin- 
ing to  assist  me  as  yet  in  setting  u|>,  I  l>cing,  in  his  opinion, 
too  young  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  a  business 
so  imiMirtant,  and  for  which  the  pre|)atation  must  be  so 
ex|>ensive. 

My  friend  and  companion  C*(»llins,  who  was  a  clerk  in 
the  j><»st-<»frue,  pleased  with  the  account  I  gave  \\\\w  of  my 
new  coimtry,  determined  to  go  thither  also;  and,  while  I 
waited  for  my  father's  determination,  he  set  out  before  mc 
l)y  land  to  Kh<Hle  Island,  leaving  his  iKwks.  which  were  a 
pretty  collection  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
to  c<»me  with  mine  aii<!  mi*  t«>  N'l'w  \'<>rk,  whrrr  he  pro. 
posed  to  wait  for  mc 

.My  father,  though  he  <lid  not  approve  Sir  William's 
pro|H)sition.  w.is  yet  pleased  that  I  had  tx-en  able  to  obtain 
so  a«lva;  us  a  ch.iractcr  from  a  iKrrson  of  such   note 

where  I  had  resided,  and  that  I  h.id  l>cen  so  industrious 
and  carefid  as  to  equip  myself  so  handsomely  in  so  short  a 
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time;  therefore,  seeing  no  prospect  of  an  accommodation 
between  my  brother  and  me,  he  gave  iiis  consent  to  my 
returning  again  to  Philadelphia,  advised  me  to  behave 
respectfully  to  the  ptiople  there,  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
general  esteem,  and  avoid  lampooning^  and  libelling,  to 
which  he  thought  I  had  too  much  inclination  ;  telling  me, 
that  by  steady  industry  and  a  prudent  parsimony  I  might 
save  enough  by  the  time  I  was  one-and-twenty  to  set  me 
up  ;  and  that,  if  I  came  near  the  matter,  he  would  help  me 
out  with  the  rest.  This  was  all  I  could  obtain,  except 
some  small  gifts  as  tokens  of  his  and  my  mother's  love, 
when  I  embarked  again  for  New  York,  now  with  their 
approbation  and  their  blessing. 

The  sloop  putting  in  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  I  visited 
my  brother  John,  who  had  been  married  and  settled  there 
some  years.  He  received  me  very  affectionately,  for  he 
always  loved  me.  A  friend  of  his,  one  Vernon,  having 
some  money  due  to  him  in  Pennsylvania,  about  thirty-five 
pounds  currency,-  desired  I  would  receive  it  for  him,  and 
keep  it  till  I  had  liis  directions  what  to  remit  it  in. 
Accordingly,  he  gave  mc  an  order.  This  afterwards  occa- 
sioned me  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness. 

At  Newport  we  took  in  a  number  of  passengers  for 
New  York,  among  whom  were  two  young  people,  com- 
panions, and  a  grave,  sensible,  matron-like  (Juaker  woman, 
with  her  attendants.  I  had  shown  an  obliging  readiness 
to  do  her  some  little  services,  wfiich  impressed  her  I  sup- 
pose with   a  degree  of  good  will  toward   me;    therefore, 

'  Lampooning:   satiri/iiif;,  riiliculing. 

-Thirty-five  pounds  currency:  the  pound  sterling  was  worth  abuut 
.>5.oo,  and  the  colonial  pound,  or  pound  currency,  about  two-thirds  as  much 
($3.33)  ;  thirty-live  pounds  currency  was  therefore  $116.55 
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when  she  saw  a  daily  growing  familiarity  between  me  and 
the  two  young  people,  she  took  me  aside,  and  said,  "  Voung 
man,  I  am  concerned  for  thee,  as  thou  has  no  friend  with 
thcc,  and  seems  not  to  know  much  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
snares  youth  is  e.\i>osed  to  ;  de|)cnd  uixjn  it,  those  are  very 
bad  characters  ;  I  can  see  it  in  all  their  actions  ;  and  if  thee 
art  not  ufxin  thy  guard,  they  will  draw  thee  into  some 
danger;  they  are  strangers  to  thee,  and  I  advise  thee,  in  a 
friendly  concern  for  thy  welfare,  to  have  no  acquaintance 
with  them."  As  I  seemed  at  first  not  to  think  so  ill  of 
them  as  she  did,  she  mentioned  sonn:  things  she  had 
observed  and  heard  that  had  escaped  my  notice,  but  now 
convinced  me  she  was  right.  I  thanked  her  for  her  kind 
advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it.  When  we  arrived  at 
New  York,  they  told  me  where  they  lived,  and  invited  me 
tf)  come  and  see  them  ;  but  I  avoided  it.  and  it  was  well  I 
did  ;  for  the  next  day  the  captain  missed  a  silver  sjwon 
and  some  other  things,  that  had  been  taken  out  of  his 
cabin,  and,  knowing  that  these  were  a  couple  of  thieves, 
he  got  a  warrant  to  search  their  lodgings,  found  the 
stolen  goods,  antl  had  them  punished.  So,  though  wc 
had  escajK'd  a  sunken  rock,  which  we  scraped  upon  in  the 
pas.sage,  I  thought  this  escape  of  rather  more  importance 
t«)  me. 

At  New  York  I  found  my  friend  Collins,  who  had 
arrived  there  some  time  l>efore  me.  Wc  had  been  inti- 
mate from  children,  and  had  read  the  same  lxM)ks  together; 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  more  time  for  reading  and 
studying,  and  a  wonderful  genius  for  mathematical  learn- 
ing, in  which  he  far  outstrip|K*d  me.  While  I  lived  in 
Hoston.  most  of  my  hours  of  leisure  for  conversation  were 
s)K:nt  with  him,  and  he  continued  a  &ober  as  well  dA  an 
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industrious  lad  ;  was  much  respected  for  his  learning  by 
several  of  the  clergy  and  other  gentlemen,  and  seemed  to 
jMomise  making  a  good  figure  in  life.  But,  during  my 
absence,  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  sotting  with  brandy  : 
and  I  found  by  his  own  account,  and  what  I  heard  from 
others,  that  he  had  been  drunk  every  day  since  his  arrival 
at  New  York,  and  behaved  very  oddly.  He  had  gamed, 
too,  and  lost  his  money,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  discharge 
his  lodgings,  and  defray  his  expenses  to  and  at  Philadel- 
phia, which  proved  extremely  inconvenient  to  me. 

The  then  governor  of  New  York,  Burnet  (son  of  Bishop 
Burnet),  hearing  from  the  captain  that  a  young  man,  one 
of  his  passengers,  had  a  great  many  books,  desired  he 
would  bring  me  to  see  him.  I  waited  upon  him  accord- 
ingly, and  should  have  taken  Collins  with  me  but  that  he 
was  not  sober.  The  governor  treated  me  with  great 
civility,  showed  me  his  library,  which  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  books 
and  authors.  This  was  the  second  governor  who  had  done 
me  the  honor  to  take  notice  of  me  ;  which,  to  a  poor  boy 
like  me,  was  very  pleasing. 

We  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  I  received  on  the  way 
Vernon's  money,  without  which  we  could  hardly  have  fin- 
ished our  journey.  Collins  wished  to  be  employed  in 
some  counting-house;  but,  whether  they  discovered  his 
dramming  by  his  breath  or  by  his  behavior,  though  he  had 
some  recommendations,  he  met  with  no  success  in  any 
application,  and  continued  lodging  and  boarding  at  the 
same  house  with  me,  and  at  my  expense.  Knowing  I  had 
that  money  of  Vernon's,  he  was  continually  borrowing  of 
me,  still  promising  repayment  as  soon  as  he  should  bo  in 
business.     At  length  he  had  got  so  much  of  it  that  I  was 
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(iistrcsscd  to  think  what  I  sliuulil  du  in  case  of  being 
called  on  to  remit  it. 

His  drinking  continued,  about  which  wc  sometimes 
(|uarreled  ;  for  when  a  little  intoxicated,  he  was  very  frac- 
tious. Once,  in  a  boat  on  the  Delaware  with  some  other 
young  men,  he  refused  to  row  in  his  turn.  "  1  will  be 
rowed  home,"  says  he.  "  Wc  will  not  row  you,"  says  I. 
"  You  must,  or  stay  all  night  on  the  water,"  says  he, 
"just  as  you  please."  The  others  said,  "Let  us  row; 
what  signifies  it.'"  Hut,  my  mind  being  soured  with  his 
other  conduct,  1  continued  to  refuse.  So  he  swore  he 
would  make  me  row,  or  throw  me  overboard  ;  and  coming 
along,  stepping  on  the  thwarts  '  toward  me,  when  he  came 
up  and  struck  at  me,  I  clapped  my  hand  under  him,  and, 
rising,  pitched  him  head-foremost  into  the  river.  I  knew 
he  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  so  was  under  little  concern 
about  him  ;  but  before  he  could  get  round  to  lay  hold  of 
the  boat,  we  had  with  a  few  strokes  pulled  her  out  of  his 
reach  ;  and  ever  when  he  drew  near  the  boat,  we  asked  if 
he  would  row,  striking  a  few  strokes  to  slide  her  away 
fn»m  him.  He  was  ready  to  die  with  ve.\ati<m,  and  obsti- 
nately would  not  promise  to  row.  However,  seeing  him 
at  la.st  beginning  to  tire,  we  lifted  him  in  and  brought  him 
home  drip|»ing  wet  in  the  evening.  We  hardly  exchanged 
a  civil  word  afterwanis,  and  a  West  India  captain,  who 
ha<l  a  commission  to  procure  a  tutor  for  the  sons  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Haibadoes,  hapixrning  to  meet  with  him.  agreetl 
to  carry  him  thither.  He  left  me  then,  promising  to 
remit  me  the  first  money  he  should  receive  in  order  to 
discharge  the  debt  ;  but    I   never  heard  of  him  after. 

The  bi  this  money  of  Vernon's  was  one  of 

'  Thwarta    tSc  rowm'  Mat«  I  l>ccau*c  pbc««1  athwart  the  bt<«l). 
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the  first  great  errata  of  my  life;  and  this  affair  showed 
that  my  father  was  not  much  out  in  his  judgment  when  he 
supposed  me  too  young  to  manage  business  of  importance. 
But  Sir  William,  on  reading  his  letter,  said  he  was  too  pru- 
dent. There  was  a  great  difference  in  persons  ;  and  dis- 
cretion did  not  always  accompany  years,  nor  was  youth 
always  without  it.  "And  since  he  will  not  set  you  up," 
says  he,  "  I  will  do  it  myself.  Give  me  an  inventory  of  the 
things  necessary  to  be  had  from  England,  and  I  wall  send 
for  them.  You  shall  repay  me  when  you  are  able  :  I  am 
resolved  to  have  a  good  printer  here,  and  I  am  sure  you 
must  succeed."  This  was  spoken  with  such  an  appear- 
ance of  cordiality,  that  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his 
meaning  what  he  said,  I  had  hitherto  kept  the  proposition 
of  my  setting  up,  a  secret  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  still  kept 
it.  Had  it  been  known  that  I  depended  on  the  governor, 
probably  some  friend,  that  knew  him  better,  would  have 
advised  me  not  to  rely  on  him,  as  I  afterwards  heard  it  as 
his  known  character  to  be  liberal  of  promises  which  he 
never  meant  to  keep.^  Yet,  unsolicited  as  he  was  by  me, 
how  could  I  think  his  generous  offers  insincere  }  I  believed 
him  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world. 

I  presented  him  an  inventory  of  a  little  printing-house, 
amounting  by  my  computation  to  about  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  He  liked  it,  but  asked  me  if  my  being  on  the 
spot  in  England  to  choose  the  types,  and  see  that  every 
thing  was  good  of  the  kind,  might  not  be  of  some  advan- 

^  Governor  Keith  :  in  many  ways  Keith  proved  liimself  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent ability  and  one  very  helpful  to  the  colonists;  but  he  contracted  debts 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  these  ultimately  ruined  him.  lie  was  the 
only  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Revolution,  who  "  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  common  people." 
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taj;c.  "Then,"  says  he,  "when  there,  you  may  make 
acquaintances,  and  establish  corresix)nilences  in  the  book- 
selling and  stationery  way.  "  I  aj^reed  that  this  mij^ht  be 
advantageous.  "Then,"  says  he,  "get  yourself  ready  to 
go  with  Annis  ;"  '  which  was  the  annual  ship,  and  the  only 
one  at  that  time  usually  passing  between  London  and 
I'hiladelphia.  Hut  it  would  be  some  months  before  Annis 
sailed,  so  I  cf»ntinued  working  with  Kcimer,  fretting  about 
the  money  Collins  had  got  from  me,  and  in  daily  appre- 
hensions of  being  called  upon  by  Vernon,  which,  however, 
did  not  happen  for  some  years  after. 

I  believe  I  have  omitted  mentioning  that,  in  my  first 
voyage  from  Boston,  being  becalmed  off  Hlock  Island,  our 
people  set  about  catching  cotl,  and  hauled  up  a  great  many. 
Hitherto  I  had  stuck  to  my  resolution  of  not  eating  animal 
food,  antl  on  this  occasion  I  considered,  with  my  master 
Tryon,  the  taking  every  fish  as  a  kind  of  unprovoked  mur- 
der, since  none  of  them  had,  or  ever  could  do  us  any  injury 
that  might  justify  the  slaughter.  All  this  seemed  very 
rea.sonable.  Hut  I  had  formerly  been  a  great  lover  of  fish, 
and,  when  this  came  hot  out  of  the  frying-pan,  it  smelt 
admirably  well.  I  balanced  .some  time  between  principle 
and  inclination,  till  I  recollected  that,  when  the  fish  were 
o|H'ned,  I  .saw  smaller  fish  taken  out  of  their  stomachs  ; 
then  thought  I,  "  If  you  eat  one  another,  I  don't  .see  why 
we  mayn't  eat  you."  So  I  dined  u|M»n  cod  very  heartily, 
and  continued  to  cat  with  other  people,  returning  only  now 
and  then  occasionally  to  a  vegetable  diet.  So  convenient 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  n-asomxhle  creafurr,  since  it  enables 
one  to  find  or  make  a  reason  ftir  every  thing  one  has  a 
miiul  to  do. 

'  Annih  ti  Annis  comnundrr  of  (he  /jfrnJcM-Z/c^. 
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Keimer  and  I  lived  on  n  pretty  good  familiar  footing, 
and  agreed  tolerably  well,  for  he  suspected  nothing  of  my 
setting  up.  He  retained  a  great  deal  of  his  old  enthusiasms 
and  loved  argumentation.  We  therefore  had  many  dis- 
putations. I  used  to  work  him  so  with  my  Socratic  method, 
and  had  trepanned^  him  so  often  by  questions  apparently 
so  distant  from  any  point  we  had  in  hand,  and  yet  by 
degrees  lead  to  the  point,  and  brought  him  into  difficulties 
and  contradictions,  that  at  last  he  grew  ridiculously  cau- 
tious, and  would  hardly  answer  me  the  most  common  ques- 
tion, without  asking  first,  "  What  do  yon  intend  to  infer 
from  t/iat?"  However,  it  gave  him  so  high  an  opinion  of 
my  abilities  in  the  confuting  way,  that  he  seriously  pro- 
posed my  being  his  colleague  in  a  project  he  had  of  setting 
up  a  new  sect.  He  was  to  preach  the  doctrines,  and  I  was 
to  confound  all  opponents.  When  he  came  to  explain  with 
me  upon  the  doctrines,  I  found  several  conundrums  which 
I  objected  to,  unless  I  might  have  my  way  a  little  too,  and 
introduce  some  of  mine. 

Keimer  wore  his  beard  at  full  length,  because  somewhere 
in  the  Mosaic  law  it  said,  "  T/ion  shalt  not  mar  the  corners 
of  thy  beard.''  [Leviticus  xix.  27.]  He  likewise  kept  the 
Seventh  day.  Sabbath  ;  and  these  two  points  were  essentials 
with  him.  I  disliked  both  ;  but  agreed  to  admit  them  upon 
condition  of  his  adopting  the  doctrine  of  using  no  animal 
food.  "I  doubt,"  2  said  he,  "  my  constitution  will  not  bear 
that."  I  assured  him  it  would,  and  that  he  would  be  the 
better  for  it.  He  was  usually  a  great  glutton,  and  I  prom-  v;^ 
ised  myself  some  diversion  in  half  starving  him.  He 
agreed  to  try  the  practice,  if  I  would  keep  him  company. 

^  Trepanned :   entrapped. 

-  Doubt :   licrc,  am  inclined  to  think,  or  suspect. 
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I  (lid  so,  and  wo  held  it  for  three  months.  We  had  our 
victuals  dressed,  and  br()Uj;ht  to  us  rejjularly  by  a  woman 
in  the  neij;hlH)rhoo<l,  who  had  from  me  a  list  of  forty 
dishes,  to  be  prcparetl  f«ir  us  at  different  times,  in  all  which 
there  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  and  the  whim  suited 
ine  the  better  at  this  time  fn»m  the  cheapness  of  it,  not 
ctisting  us  alxne  eighteen  pence  sterling*  each  \n:r  week. 
I  have  since  kept  several  I.ents  most  strictly,  leaving  the 
common  diet  for  that,  and  that  f»ir  the  ciimmon.  abru|)tly, 
without  the  least  inconvenience.  s«>  that  I  think  there  is 
little  in  the  advice  (»f  makinj<  tho.sc  changes  by  easy  gni- 
clalitMis.  I  went  on  pleasantly,  but  jMMir  Keimer  suffered 
grievously,  tired  of  the  project,  longed  for  the  flesh-|K)ts 
of  Ivgypt.  and  ordered  a  roast  pig.  He  invitetl  me  and 
two  w<»men  friemls  to  dine  with  him;  but.  it  iK-ing  brought 
t(K»  s«Mm  u|>on  the  table,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation, 
and  ate  the  whole  before  we  came. 

I  had  made  some  courtship  during  this  time  to  Mi.s>  Read. 
I  had  a  great  resjK'ct  and  affeclitui  f«)r  her.  and  had  some 
reason  to  believe  she  had  the  same  for  me ;  but,  as  I  was 
alHUit  to  take  a  long  voyage,  and  we  were  lM»th  very  young, 
only  a  little  above  eighteen,  it  was  thought  most  prudent 
by  her  mother  to  prevent  our  going  t<M»  far  at  |»resent,  as  a 
marriage,  if  it  was  to  take  place,  w«)uld  Ik*  more  convenient 
after  mv  r.  turn,  when  I  should  be.  as  I  ex|)ecte<l.  set  up  in 
my  bii  Perhaps,  loo,  she  thought   my  e\|K'ctalions 

not  so  well  ft»unde<l  as  I  imagined  them  to  b< 

My    chief    .iccpiaintances    at    this    time    were    Charles 

(>sl>»rnc.  Joseph  Watson,  and  James  Ralph,  all  lovers  of 

reading.     The  two  first  were  clerks  to  an  eminent  scrivener 

or  conveyancer  in  th«  town,  Charles  lirockden  ;  the  otht  r 

'  Eighteen  pence  •icrlinf     ihirt>-<.i»  ccnl*. 
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was  clerk  to  a  merchant.  Watson  was  a  pious,  sensible 
young  man,  of  j^reat  integrity  ;  the  others  rather  more  lax 
in  their  principles  of  religion,  particularly  Ralph,  who,  as 
well  as  Collins,  had  been  unsettled  by  me,  for  which  they 
both  made  me  suffer.  Osborne  was  sensible,  candid,  frank  ; 
sincere  and  affectionate  to  his  friends  ;  but,  in  literary  mat- 
ters, too  fond  of  criticising.  Ralph  was  ingenious,  genteel 
in  his  manners,  and  extremely  eloquent ;  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  prettier  talker.  Both  of  them  great  admirers  of 
poetry,  and  began  to  try  their  hands  in  little  pieces.  Many 
pleasant  walks  we  four  had  together  on  Sundays  into  the 
woods,  near  Schuylkill,  where  we  read  to  one  another,  and 
conferred  on  what  we  read. 

Ralph  was  inclined  to  pursue  the  study  of  poetry,  not 
doubting  but  he  might  become  eminent  in  it,  and  make 
his  fortune  by  it,  alleging  tliat  the  best  poets  must,  when 
they  first  began  to  write,  make  as  many  faults  as  he  did. 
Osborne  dissuaded  him,  assured  him  he  had  no  genius  for 
poetry,  and  advised  him  to  think  of  nothing  beyond  the 
business  he  was  bred  to ;  that,  in  the  mercantile  way, 
though  he  had  no  stock,  he  might,  by  his  diligence  and 
punctuality,  recommend  himself  to  employment  as  a  factor,^ 
and  in  time  acquire  wherewith  to  trade  on  his  own  account. 
I  approved  the  amusing  one's  self  with  poetiy  now  and  then, 
so  far  as  to  improve  one's  language,  init  no  further. 

On  this  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  each  of  us,  at 
our  next  meeting,  produce  a  piece  of  his  own  composing, 
in  order  to  improve  by  our  mutual  observations,  criticisms, 
and  corrections.  As  language  and  expression  were  what 
we  had  in  view,  we  excluded  all  considerations  of  inven- 
tion  by  agreeing  that  the  task  should  be  a  version  of  the 

'  Factor :   a  cuniinission  merclianl. 
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ci{;htccnth  Psalm,  which  describes  the  descent  of  a  Deity. 
When  the  time  of  our  meeting  drew  nigh,  Ralph  called  on 
me  first,  and  let  mc  know  his  piece  was  ready.  I  told  him 
I  had  been  busy,  and,  having  little  inclination,  had  done 
nothing.  He  then  showed  me  his  piece  for  my  opinion, 
and  I  much  ap|)roved  it,  as  it  aj)peared  to  me  to  have  great 
merit.  "Now,"  says  he,  "Osborne  never  will  allow  the 
least  merit  in  any  thing  of  mine,  but  makes  a  thousand 
criticisms  out  of  mere  envy.  He  is  not  so  jealous  of  you  ; 
I  wish,  therefore,  you  wouUl  take  this  piece,  and  produce  it 
as  yours;  I  will  pretend  not  to  have  hatl  time,  and  so  pro- 
duce nothing.  W'e  shall  then  see  what  he  will  say  to  it." 
It  was  agreed,  and  I  immediately  transcribed  it,  that  it 
might  appear  in  my  own  hand. 

We  nut ;  Watson's  performance  was  read  ;  there  were 
s«)me  beauties  in  it,  but  many  defects.  Osborne's  was 
reatl  ;  it  was  much  better;  Ralph  did  it  justice;  remarked 
some  faults,  but  ap|)lauded  the  beauties.  He  himself  hatl 
nothing  to  produce.  I  was  backward  ;  seemeil  desirous  of 
being  excused  ;  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  correct,  etc. ; 
but  no  excuse  could  be  admitted;  produce  I  must.  It  was 
read  and  repealed  ;  Watson  and  Osborne  gave  u|)  the  con- 
test, and  joined  in  ap|>lauding  it.  Ralph  only  made  sonie 
criticisms  ami  projxised  some  amendments  ;  but  I  defended 
my  text.  (Osborne  was  against  Ral|)h,  and  told  him  he  was 
no  better  a  critic  than  |>oet  ;  .so  he  dro|>iK'd  the  argument. 
As  they  two  went  home  together,  O8l)orne  expressetl  him- 
self still  more  .stnmgly  in  favor  of  what  he  thought  my 
prtxluction  ;  having  restrained  himself  before,  as  he  .said, 
Icsl  I  should  think  it  flattery.  "  Hut  who  would  have 
imagined,"  said  he,  "that  I-'ranklin  had  l>cen  capable  of 
such  a  |K'rf<»rmancc !  such  painting,  such  force,  such  fire! 
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He  has  even  improved  the  original.  In  his  common  con- 
versation he  seems  to  have  no  choice  of  words  ;  he  hesi-  y 
tates  and  blunders :  and  yet,  good  Heavens !  how  he 
writes  !  "  When  we  next  met,  Ralph  discovered  the  trick 
we  had  played  him,  and  Osborne  was  a  little  laughed  at. 
This  transaction  fixed  Ralph  in  his  resolution  of  becoming 
a  poet.  I  did  all  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but 
he  continued  scribbling  verses  till  Pope  cured  him.^  He 
became,  however,  a  pretty  good  prose  writer.^  More  of 
him  hereafter.  But,  as  I  may  not  have  occasion  again  to 
mention  the  other  two,  I  shall  just  remark  here  that  Wat- 
son died  in  my  arms  a  few  years  after,  much  lamented, 
being  the  best  of  our  set.  Osborne  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  became  an  eminent  lawyer  and  made 
money,  but  died  young.  He  and  I  had  made  a  serious 
agreement,  that  the  one  who  happened  first  to  die  should, 
if  possible,  make  a  friendly  visit  to  the  other,  and  acquaint 
him  how  he  found  things  in  that  separate  state  ;  but  he 
never  fulfilled  his  promise. 

The  governor,  seeming  to  like  my  company,  Ixad  me  fre- 
quently to  his  house  ;  and  his  setting  me  up  was  always 
mentioned  as  a  fixed  thing.  I  was  to  take  with  me  letters 
recommendatory  to  a  number  of  his  friends,  besides  the 
letter  of  credit  to  furnish  me  with  the  necessary  money  for 
purchasing  the  press  and  types,   paper,   etc.      For  these 

'  Pope  cured  him  :  in  1 728,  Alexander  Pope  published  his  Dunciad,  a  saliri- 
C.1I  poem  on  the  critics  and  rhymesters  of  that  time.  In  a  later  edition  he  im- 
pales Tames  Ralph  (then  residing  in  London)  with  his  pen  in  the  following  lines : 

"Silence,  ye  wolves!  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  Night  hideous  —  answer  him,  yc  owls." 

Book  iii.  line  165. 

-  Prose  writer  :  in  1744,  Ralph  wrote  a  history  of  England,  which  received 
high  praise  from  eminent  critics,  and  for  which  George  III.  granted  him  a  pension. 
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letters  I  was  appointed  to  call  at  different  times,  when 
they  were  to  be  ready  ;  but  a  future  time  was  still  named. 
Thus  he  went  on  till  the  ship,  whose  departure,  too,  had 
been  several  limes  postp«)ned,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
Then,  when  I  called  to  take  my  leave  and  receive  the  let- 
ters, his  secretary,  Dr.  Haird,  came  <»ut  to  me  and  said  the 
j^overnor  was  extremely  busy  in  writing;,  but  would  be 
down  at  Newcastle  bef(»re  the  ship,  and  there  the  letters 
would  be  delivereil  to  me. 

Ral|)h,  though  married,  and  having  one  chilii,  had  deter- 
mined to  accompany  me  in  this  vtiyage.  It  was  thought 
he  intended  to  establish  a  correspondence,  and  obtain 
go(Mls  to  sell  on  ci>mmission  ;  but  I  found  afterwards 
that  through  some  discontent  with  his  wife's  relations, 
he  proposed  to  leave  her  on  their  hands  and  never  return 
again.  Having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  and  inter- 
changed some  promises  with  Miss  Read.  I  left  I'hiladel- 
phia  in  the  ship,  which  anchored  at  Newcastle.  The 
governor  was  there  ;  but  when  I  went  to  his  l(Mlging, 
the  secretary  came  tr)  me  from  him  with  the  civillest 
message  in  the  world,  that  he  c«»uld  not  then  sec  me, 
being  engaged  in  business  of  the  utmost  im|)ortance,  but 
should  send  the  letters  to  me  on  board,  wished  me  heartily 
a  gmxl  voyage  and  a  s|)eedy  return,  etc.  I  returned  on 
boanl  a  little  pu/./.led,  but  still  not  doubting. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,'  a  famous  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
had  taken  p.issage  in  the  same  ship  for  himself  and  son, 
and  with  Mr.   l)enham,  a  Quaker  merchant,  and  Messrs. 

'  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton :  •'-  '■■■  "  -h  rf  a.',  yftrcury  [vA  I'hiUilcl- 
plii.i  i  iif  Nov.  5,  1734.  hA%  llir  I  the  3<l  of  lhi»  ItiManl 

.\nclrrw  lUmillon  Flaq..  fiar  laic  Allnmry  t  ;«ncral  (or  Ihit  iVovincc,  art  out 
fruro  thh  Town,  in  orilct  lo  Imbork  on  buard  (api.  Annit  for  IxmHon,  and 
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Onion  and  Russel,  masters  of  an  iron  work  in  Maryland, 
had  cngac^ed  the  great  cabin  ;  so  that  Ralph  and  I  were 
forced  to  take  up  with  a  berth  in  the  steerage,  and,  none 
on  board  knowing  us,  were  considered  as  ordinary  persons.''/. 
But  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  son  (it  was  James,  since  gov- 
ernor) returned  from  Newcastle  to  Philadelphia,  the  father 
being  recalled  by  a  great  fee  to  plead  for  a  seized  ship ; 
and,  just  before  we  sailed,  Colonel  French  coming  on 
board,  and  showing  me  great  respect,  I  was  more  taken  . 
notice  of,  and,  with  my  friend  Ralph,  invited  by  the  other 
gentlemen  to  come  into  the  cabin,  there  being  now  room. 
Accordingly,  we  removed  thither. 

Understanding  that  Colonel  French  had  brought  on 
board  the  governor's  dispatches,  I  asked  the  captain  for 
those  letters  that  were  to  be  under  my  care.  He  said  all 
were  put  into  the  bag  together  and  he  could  not  then 
come  at  them  ;  but  before  we  landed  in  England,  I  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  picking  them  out.  So  I  was  satis- 
fied for  the  present,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage.  We 
had  a  sociable  company  in  the  cabin,  and  lived  uncom- 
monly well,  having  the  addition  of  all  Mr.  Hamilton's 
stores,  who  had  laid  in  plentifully.  In  this  passage  Mr. 
Denham  contracted  a  friendship  for  me  that  continued 
during  his  life.  The  voyage  was  otherwise  not  a  pleasant 
one,  as  we  had  a  great  deal  of  bad  weather. 

When  we  came  into  the  Channel,  the  captain  kept  his 
word  with  me,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  bag  for  the  governor's   letters.     1   found  none  upon 

was  Accompanyed  so  far  as  the  Ferry,  with  some  of  the  Chief  of  our  Town, 
with  about  70  Horse."  It  was  Andrew  Hamilton,  in  connection  with  his  son- 
in-law,  who  gave  Philadelphia  her  first  state-house,  now  known  as  "  Independ- 
ence Hall." 
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which  my  name  was  put  as  under  my  care.  I  picked  out 
six  or  seven  that,  by  the  hand-\vritin{^.  I  thou;;ht  might  be 
the  promised  letters,  especially  as  one  of  them  was  tlirected 
to  liasket,  the  king's  printer,  and  another  to  some  sta- 
tioner. We  arrived  in  London  the  24th  of  December, 
1724-  I  wailed  upon  the  stationer,  who  came  first  in  my 
way,  delivering  the  letter  as  from  Governor  Keith.  "  I 
don't  know  such  a  jierson,"  says  he ;  but,  opening  the 
letter,  "Oh  !  this  is  from  Kiddlesdcn.  I  have  lately  found 
him  to  be  a  complete  rascal,  and  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  nor  receive  any  letters  from  him."  So,  putting 
the  letter  into  my  hand,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  mc 
to  serve  some  customer.  I  was  surprised  to  find  these 
were  not  the  governor's  letters;  and,  after  rec<»ilccling  and 
comparing  circumstances,  I  began  to  doubt  his  sincerity. 
I  found  my  friend  Denham,  and  opened  the  whole  affair  to 
him.  He  let  me  into  Keith's  character;  told  me  there 
was  not  the  least  probability  that  he  had  written  any  let- 
ters for  me;  that  no  one  who  knew  him  had  the  smallest 
dependence  on  him  ;  and  he  laughed  at  the  notion  of  the 
governor's  giving  me  a  letter  of  credit,  having,  as  he  said, 
no  credit  to  give.  (  >n  my  expressing  some  concern  about 
what  I  should  do,  he  advised  me  to  endeavor  getting  .some 
employment  in  the  way  of  my  business.  "Among  the 
tprintcrs  here,"  said  he,  "you  will  improve  yourself,  and 
when  you  return  to  America,  you  will  set  up  to  greater 
ladvantagc." 

We  both  of  us  haj^pened  to  know,  as  well  as  the  sta- 
li<»ner,  that  Riddlesden,  the  attorney,  was  a  very  knave. 
He  had  half  ruined  Miss  Read's  father  by  persuading  him 
to  be  bound  '  for  him.     Hy  this  letter  it  ajjpeared  there 

'  To  b«  t>ound :  l«  give  Iwnd*,  ur  to  l>ccoinc  rr»]>onui>lc  for  the  |)aymcot 

i.f  A   imtc. 
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was  a  secret  scheme  on  foot  to  the  prejudice  of  Hamilton 
(supposed  to  be  then  coming  over  with  us)  ;  and  that 
Keith  was  concerned  in  it  with  Riddlesden.  Denham, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Hamilton's,  thought  he  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  it ;  so,  when  he  arrived  in  England,  which 
was  soon  after,  partly  from  resentment  and  ill-will  to 
Keith  and  Riddlesden,  and  partly  from  good-will  to  him,  I 
waited  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  letter.  He  thanked  me 
cordially,  the  information  being  of  importance  to  him  ;  ^ 
and  from  that  time  he  became  my  friend,  greatly  to  my 
advantage  afterwards  on  many  occasions. 

But  what  shall  we  think  of  a  governor's  playing  such 
pitiful  tricks,  and  imposing  so  grossly  on  a  poor  ignorant 
boy !  It  was  a  habit  he  had  acquired.  He  wished  to 
please  everybody  ;  and,  having  little  to  give,  he  gave 
expectations.  He  was  otherwise  an  ingenious,  sensible 
man,  a  pretty  good  writer,  and  a  good  governor  for  the 
people,  though  not  for  his  constituents,  the  proprietaries,^ 

1  Proprietaries  :  in  168 1,  Charles  II.  of  England  granted  to  William  Penn, 
the  most  inlluential  member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  a 
tract  of  land  in  America,  which  the  king  named  Pennsylvania,  or  "  Pentt's 
forest  country."  By  the  terms  of  this  grant  Penn  was  created  proprietary,  or 
proprietor,  and  governor.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  royal 
charter,  the  proprietary  had  the  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  governor  to  act 
for  him  in  his  absence.  This  deputy  received  his  salary  from  the  Assembly  or 
legislature  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  All  laws  were  made  by 
the  Assembly  and  deputy  governor,  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
accepted  by  the  king. 

After  William  Penn's  death,  his  sons  became  proprietaries  and  governors. 
They  usually  resided  in  England,  had  little  if  any  sympathy  with  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  were  interested  in  Pennsylvania  only  so  far  as  their  possessions 
there  enabled  them  to  gratify  their  greed  for  money  and  power. 

Keith,  the  deputy  governor,  occupied  no  enviable  position.  He  had  two 
masters,  the  proprietaries  who  appointed  hhn,  and  the  Assembly  that  paid  him. 
As  the  two  seldom  agreed,  the  unfortunate  deputy  was  in  constant  an.xicty. 
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whose  instructions  he  sometimes  disregarded.  Several  of 
our  best  laws  were  of  his  planning  and  passed  during  his 
administration. 

Ralph  and  I  were  insciiaraljle  ctMiiiJanions.  We  took 
lodgings  together  in  Little  Britain  '  at  three  shillings  and 
sixj)ence  a  week-  —  as  much  as  we  could  then  afford.  He 
found  some  relations,  but  they  were  poor,  and  unable  to 
assist  him.  lie  now  let  me  know  his  intentions  of  remain- 
ing in  London,  and  that  he  never  meant  to  return  to 
Philadelphia.  He  had  brought  no  money  with  him,  the 
whole  he  could  muster  having  been  expended  in  paying 
his  passage.  I  had  titteen  pistoles^;  so  he  borrowed  occa- 
sionally of  me  to  subsist,  while  he  was  looking  out  for 
business.  He  first  endeavored  to  get  into  the  playhouse, 
believing  him.self  qualified  for  an  actor;  but  Wilkes,^  to 
whom  he  apjilied,  advised  him  candidly  not  to  think  of 
that  employment,  as  it  was  impossible  he  should  succeed 
in  it.  Then  he  proposed  to  Roberts,  a  publisher  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  to  write  for  him  a  weekly  jiaper  like  the 
Spectator,  on  certain  conditions,  which  Roberts  did  not 
approve.  Then  he  endeavored  to  get  employment  as  a 
hackney  writer,''  to  copy  for  the  stationers  and  lawyers 
about  the  Temple,''  but  could  find  no  vacancy 

ll  )>c  otlcnilcil  tlu-  .  lie  lost  his  olt'icc;    it  tin  ' 

MUry.     Ilclwccn  i.  hvol  in  almost  |Krpcttul  :. 

ihc  constant  uncertainty  whether  he  aliould  l>e  able  to  live  at  all. 

*  Little  Britain  :  a  street  not  very  far  from  S(.  I^aul't,  once  famous  for  its 

"  ul.l 

*  T  gs  and  sixpence  :  alwut  eighty-four  cents. 

'  Fifteen  pistoles  :  the  pbtole  is  an  old  ((old  coin  worth  alraut  |L|.oo. 
«  Wilkes     a  I. 

*  Hackney  wnicc  - '-■   ' '  i  lurr. 

'  The  Temple,  a  :  f..f  lavrycn  in  Lon- 

duB. 
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I  immediately  got  into  work  at  Palmer's,  then  a  famous  ' 
printing-house  in  Bartholomew  Close,^  and  here  I  con- 
tinued near  a  year.  I  was  pretty  diligent,  but  spent  with 
Ralph  a  good  deal  of  my  earnings  in  going  to  plays  and 
other  places  of  amusement.  We  had  together  consumed 
all  my  pistoles,  and  now  just  rubbed  on  from  hand  to 
mouth.  He  seemed  quite  to  forget  his  wife  and  child,  and 
I,  by  degrees,  my  engagements  with  Miss  Read,  to  whom 
I  never  wrote  more  than  one  letter,  and  that  was  to  let 
her  know  I  was  not  likely  soon  to  return.  This  was  yj 
another  of  the  great  errata  of  my  life,  which  I  should 
wish  to  correct  if  I  were  to  live  it  over  again.  In  fact,  by 
our  expenses,  I  was  constantly  kept  unable  to  pay  my 
passage. 

At  Palmer's  I  was  employed  in  composing  for  the 
second  edition  of  Wollaston's  "Religion  of  Nature."  Some 
of  his  reasonings  not  appearing  to  me  well  founded,  I 
wrote  a  little  metaphysical  ^  piece  in  which  I  made  remarks 
on  them.  It  was  entitled  "A  Dissertation  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain."  I  inscribed  it  to  my 
friend  Ralph  ;  I  printed  a  small  number.  It  occasioned 
my  being  more  considered  by  Mr.  Palmer  as  a  young  man 
of  some  ingenuity,  though  he  seriously  expostulated  with 
me  upon  the  principles  of  my  pamphlet,  which  to  him 
appeared  abominable.  My  printing  this  pamphlet  was  X. 
another  erratum.  While  I  lodged  in  Little  Britain,  I  made 
an  acquaintance  with  one  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop 
was  at  the  next  door.  He  had  an  immense  collection  of 
second-hand  books.     Circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in 

^  Bartholomew  Close  :  the  enclosed  space,  reached  by  a  narrow  passage, 
containing  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
-  Metaphysical :  relating  to  mental  science. 
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use ;  but  \vc  agreed  that,  on  certain  reasonable  terms, 
which  I  have  now  forgotten,  I  might  take,  read,  and  return 
any  of  his  books.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advantage, 
and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could. 

My  pamphlet  by  some  means  falling  into  the  hands 
of  one  Lyons,  a  surgeon,  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"The  Infallibility  of  Human  Judgment,"  it  occasif)ned 
an  accjuaintance  between  us.  He  took  great  notice 
of  me,  called  on  me  often  to  converse  on  those  sub- 
jects, carried   me  to  the    Horns,  a  palc-alehousc  in  

Lane,  Cheapsidc,  and  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Mandeville, 
author  of  the  "  I-'ablc  of  the  Bees,"  who  had  a  club  there, 
of  which  he  was  the  soul,  being  a  most  facetious,  enter- 
taining companion.  Lyons,  too,  intrmluced  me  to  Dr. 
Pcmberlon,  at  Hatson's  Coffee-house,  who  promised  to 
give  me  an  opportunity,  some  time  or  other,  of  seeing 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  which  I  was  e.xtremely  desirous ; 
but  this  never  happened. 

I  had  brought  over  a  few  curiosities,  among  which  the 
priiuipal  was  a  purse  made  of  the  asbestos,'  which  purifies 
by  fire.  Sir  Hans  SU)ane  -  heanl  of  it,'' came  to  see  me, 
and  invited  me  to  his  house  in  Hloomsbury  Square,  where 
he  showed  mc  all  his  curiosities,  and  j>crsuaded  mc  to  let 

*  Atbesto* :  «  fibrous  mineral,  r  '  '  ..i  It  i*  in- 
c«>mhu%iil>lc,  an'l  it  now  u»c>l  for  _  for  hrc-pffKif 
Mfn,  and  fnr  ■  variety  uf  other  purpotcs. 

*  Sir  Hans  Stoane :  a  cli'-'  ^1  man  of  Kirncc.  iit»  collecliun  of 
c •  '      -  '   '  y  tilt  i  .n^.uli  ({ovcmmeni  an<l  twcame  the  nucleiu 

'  Heard  of  it:  vuung  Franklin  had  written  Sir  Hans  Sioane  at  foUowt:  — 

••I>i»M»ON,  lA  June,  1725. 
"  Sir,  —  Having  Utclr  l>cco  in  the  northern  i>art»  of  America,  I  have  brought 
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him  add  that  to  the  number,  for  which  he  paid  me  hand- 
somely. 

My  friend  Ralph  being  still  out  of  business,  took  a  reso- 
lution of  going  from  London,  to  try  for  a  country  school, 
which  he  thought  himself  well  qualified  to  undertake,  as  he 
wrote  an  excellent  hand,  and  was  a  master  of  arithmetic 
and  accounts.  This,  however,  he  deemed  a  business  below 
him,  and,  confident  of  future  better  fortune,  when  he  should 
be  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  once  so  meanly 
employed,  he  changed  his  name,  and  did  me  the  honor  to 
assume  mine ;  for  I  soon  after  had  a  letter  from  him, 
acquainting  me  that  he  was  settled  in  a  small  village  (in 
Berkshire,  I  think  it  was,  where  he  taught  reading  and 
writing  to  ten  or  a  dozen  boys,  at  sixpence  ^  each  per  week), 
and  desiring  me  to  write  to  him,  directing  to  Mr.  Franklin, 
schoolmaster,  at  such  a  place. 

He  continued  to  write  frequently,  sending  me  large 
specimens  of  an  epic  poem  ^  which  he  was  then  composing, 
and  desiring  my  remarks  and  corrections.  These  I  gave 
him  from  time  to  time,  but  endeavored  rather  to  discour- 
age his  proceeding.    One  of  Young's  Satires  was  then  just 

from  thence  a  purse  made  of  the  asbestos  ;  a  piece  of  the  stone,  and  a  piece 
of  the  wood,  the  pithy  part  of  which  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  called  by  the 
inhabitants  salamander  cotton.  As  you  are  noted  to  be  a  lover  of  curiosities, 
I  have  informed  you  of  these  ;  and  if  you  have  any  inclination  to  purchase  or 
see  them,  let  me  know  your  pleasure  by  a  line  for  me  at  the  Golden  Fan, 
Little  Britain,  and  I  will  wait  upon  you  with  them.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

"  B.  Franklin. 

"  P.  S.  I  expect  to  be  out  of  town  in  two  or  three  days,  and  therefore  beg 
an  immediate  answer." 

1  Sixpence  :  twelve  cents. 

2  Epic  poem :  a  narrative  poem  celebrating  the  achievements  of  some 
hero,  as  the  Iliad  does  the  exploits  uf  Aciiilles. 
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published.  I  copied  and  sent  him  a  great  part  of  it,  which 
set  in  a  strong;  light  the  folly  of  pursuing  the  Muses  with 
any  hope  of  advancement  by  them.'  All  was  in  vain  ; 
sheets  of  the  poem  continued  to  come  by  every  ix>st.  Cer- 
tain circumstances  now  occurred  which  made  a  breach 
between  us  ;  and  when  he  returned  again  to  London,  he 
let  mc  know  he  thought  I  had  canceled  all  the  obligations 
he  had  iK-en  under  to  me.  So  I  f<»und  I  was  never  to 
expect  his  repaying  me  what  I  lent  to  him,  or  advanced 
for  him.  This,  however,  was  not  then  of  much  con- 
secjuence,  as  he  was  totally  unable  ;  and  in  the  loss  of 
his  friendship  I  found  myself  relieved  from  a  burden. 
I  now  began  to  think  of  getting  a  little  money  before 
hantl,  and,  expecting  better  work,  I  left  I'almcr's  to  work 
at  Watts's,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  I'ields,  a  still  greater 
printing-house.  Here  I  continued  all  the  rest  of  my  stay 
in  London. 

At  my  first  admission  into  this  printing-house  I  took  to 
working  at  press,^  imagining  I  felt  a  want  of  the  Ixnlily 
exercise   I   had  been  used  to  in  America,  where  presswork 

Will,   •  t,  .m  »  ...J  !  v     ■■:  ■  ..n.i,;t  1 

With  ihiMc  gr«ji  .1  yuu  rratl' 

Tit  will  ,   go,  Ihc!  .  ..Je, 

Wbal  aAiwct  will  the  burcl'd  »twik  rvluni  f 

H<j     •       '  •       >  •     '  •  V>iim 

Ti-  .III. 

T>  »n«iil. 

Hi  t. 

Wo«  lo  iha  pa(«  wltKh  ha*  atM  ikal  lo  plead  t 

Koti-     ^ .         '  ■   '  '        ,:.  witii'd  MIVVM 

TT>'  It  auiloa  llmmlM  : 


*  PrCM :  ihc  prctH  on  which   Franklin  worked  while  al  Walts'*  «■••  pur- 
chatcfl  liy  an  American,  ami  it  now  in  the  ralcnl  fifiice  al  WaahinKion 

*  Ba)r«  :  h<>n  <rary  garlancU  or  crowtu. 
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is  mixed  with  coniposiny,-.  1  drank  only  water;  the  other 
workmen,  near  fifty  in  nimiber,  were  great  guzzlers  of  beer. 
On  occasion,  I  carried  up  and  down  stairs  a  large  form  ^  of 
types  in  each  hand,  when  others  carried  but  one  in  both 
hands.  They  wondered  to  see,  from  this  and  several  in- 
stances, that  the  Water-American,  as  they  called  me,  was 
stronger  than  themselves,  who  drank  strong  beer!  We  had 
an  alehouse  boy  who  attended  always  in  the  house  to  sup- 
ply the  workmen.  My  companion  at  the  press  drank  every 
day  a  pint  before  breakfast,  a  pint  at  breakfast  with  his 
bread  and  cheese,  a  j)int  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  a 
pint  at  dinner,  a  pint  in  the  afternoon  about  six  o'clock, 
and  another  when  he  had  done  his  day's  work.  I  thought 
it  a  detestable  custom  ;  but  it  was  necessary,  he  supposed, 
to  drink  strong  beer  that  he  might  be  strong  to  labor. 
I  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  the  bodily  strength 
afforded  by  beer  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  grain 
or  flour  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which  it  was 
made  ;  that  there  was  more  fiour  in  a  pennyworth  of  bread ; 
and  therefore,  if  he  would  eat  that  with  a  pint  of  water,  it 
would  give  him  more  strength  than  a  quart  of  beer.  He 
drank  on,  however,  and  had  four  or  five  shillings-  to  pay 
out  of  his  wages  every  Saturday  night  for  that  muddling  ^ 
iquor,  an  expense  I  was  free  from.  And  thus  these  poor 
wretches  keep  themselves  always  under. 

Watts,  after  some  weeks,  desiring  to  have  me  in  the 
composing-room,'^  I  left  the  pressmen  ;  a  new  sum  for 
drink,  being  five  shillings,  was  demanded  of  me  by  the 
compositors.     I    thought  it  an  imposition,  as  I  had  paid 

'  Form  :  type  arranged  for  printing  and  secured  in  an  iron  frame. 

-  Four  or  five  shillings :  a  dollar  or  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

^  Composing-room  :  tlic  room  where  the  compositors  set  up  type. 
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below  ;  the  master  thoupjht  so  too,  and  forbade  my  paying 
it.    I  stood  out  two  or  three  weeks,  was  accordingly  consid- 
ered as  an  excommunicate,'  ami  had  so  many  little  pieces 
of  private  mischief  done  me,  by  mixing  my  sorts,*  trans- 
fKJsing  my  pages,  breaking  my  matter,'  etc.,  etc.,  if  I  were 
ever  so  little   out  of   the  room,   and  all   ascribed  to  the 
chajKl*  ghost,   which   they  .said  ever  haunted  those  not 
regularly   admitted,    that,    notwithstanding    the    master's 
.     j)rotection,  I  found  my.self  obliged  to  comply  and  pay  the 
**^  money,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  being  on  ill  terms  with 
I  those  one  is  to  live  with  continually. 

I  was  now  on  a  fair  footing  with  them,  and  soon  acquired 
considerable  influence.  I  projxised  .some  rea.sonable  alter- 
ations in  their  chapel  laws,  and  carried  them  against  all 
iip|K)sition.  From  my  example,  a  great  j)art  of  them  left 
their  muddling  breakfast  of  beer,  and  bread,  and  cheese, 
fmding  that  they  could  with  me  l>e  supplied  from  a  neigh- 
boring house  with  a  largo  iMirringer'  of  hot  watergruel, 
sprinkled  with  jK^pper,  cruml>ed  with  bread,  and  a  bit  of 
butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer,  \\z.  :  three  half- 
|>ence.''  This  was  a  more  comfortable  as  well  as  cheajxr 
breakfast,  and  kept  their  heads  clearer.     Those  who  con- 

'  Excommunicate:  a  |>er»on  cieirio!  >ir  cut  nfT  from  rr!it-i.>ii«  i.tinmtmi.m; 
here,  one  thai  is  "  boycotted." 
'  Sorts :  here,  lettcn  or  type. 
'  Matter:   a  r  '  '  ■  ■ 

/Chttpel:  in  I  '<cc  tru  formerly  called  a  chapel,  prob- 

'■ccauac  Caaloo.  the  firU  Mngluh  printer.  »ct  up  hb  prcM,  about  1474, 
•1  the  pf^  in»lrr  Ab(>cy,  in  a  l>uildin2,  uid  liy  tradition, 

.t«c  licrn  ;kn  .> 

In  I.on<l<'n  a  1  .a  waa  rs|Kctrd  lo  pay  a  certain  amoi^nt  of 

money,  to  be  tpent  in  beer,  for  the  gou*!  of  the  chapel. 

»  r 
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tinned  sotting  with  beer  all  clay,  were  often,  by  not  paying, 
out  of  credit  at  the  alehouse,  and  used  to  make  interest 
with  me  to  get  beer ;  their  ligJit  ^  as  they  phrased  it,  being 
out.  I  watched  the  pay-table  on  Saturday  night,  and  col- 
lected what  I  stood  engaged  for  them,  having  to  pay  some- 
times near  thirty  shillings^  a  week  on  their  accounts.  This,  "^ 
and  my  being  esteemed  a  pretty  good  riggitc,  that  is,  a 
jocular  verbal  satirist,  supported  my  consequence  in  the 
society.  My  constant  attendance  (I  never  making  a  St. 
Monday)  ^  recommended  me  to  the  master  ;  and  my  uncom- 
mon quickness  at  composing  occasioned  my  being  put 
upon  all  work  of  dispatch,  which  was  generally  better 
paid.     So  I  went  on  now  very  agreeably. 

My  lodging  in  Little  Britain  being  too  remote,  I  found 
another  in  Duke-street,  opposite  to  the  Romish  Chapel. 
It  was  two  pair  of  stairs  backwards,  at  an  Italian  ware- 
house."*  A  widow  lady  kept  the  house  ;  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter, and  a  maid  servant,  and  a  journeyman  who  attended 
the  warehouse,  but  lodged  abroad.  After  sending  to  in- 
quire my  character  at  the  house  where  I  last  lodged,  she 
agreed  to  take  me  in  at  the  same  rate,  3s.  6d.  per  week ; 
cheaper,  as  she  said,  from  the  protection  she  expected  in 
having  a  man  lodge  in  the  house.  She  was  an  elderly 
woman  ;  had  been  bred  a  Protestant,  being  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  but  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion 
by  her  husband,  whose  memory  she  much  revered  ;  had 
lived  much  among  people  of  distinction,  and  knew  a  thou- 
sand anecdotes  of  them  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Charles 

'  "  Light  "  :  cred'^ 

-'  Thirty  shillings  .  about  57.20. 

■  St.  Monday:  a  N'onJ.iy  luiiiday  observed  by  idle  workmen. 

^  Italian  warehouse :   a  shop  where  olives,  salad  oil,  etc.,  are  sold. 
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the  Second.  She  was  lame  in  her  knees  with  the  gout, 
and,  therefore,  seldom  stirred  out  of  her  room,  so  some- 
times wanted  company  ;  and  hers  was  so  hi<;hly  amusing 
to  me,  that  I  was  sure  to  sj>end  an  evening  with  her  when- 
ever she  desired  it.  Our  supper  was  only  half  an  anchovy  * 
each,  on  a  very  little  strip  of  bread  and  butter,  and  half  a 
pint  of  ale  between  us  ;  but  the  entertainment  was  in  her 
iiversation.  My  always  keeping  good  hours,  and  giving 
little  trouble  in  the  family,  made  her  unwilling  to  part  with 
me ;  so-that,  when  I  talked  of  a  lodging  I  had  heard  of, 
nearer  my  business,  for  two  shillings  ^  a  week,  which,  intent 
as  I  now  was  on  saving  money,  made  .some  difference,  she 

Ibid  me  not  think  of  it,  for  she  would  al)ale  me  two  shil- 
lings a  week  for  the  future  ;  so  I  remained  with  her  at  one 
.shilling  ami  si.\|)cnce^iis  long  as  I  stayed  in  London. 

In  a  garret  of  her  house  there  lived  a  maiden  lady  of  sev- 
enty, in  a  most  retired  manner,  of  whom  my  landlady  . 
me  this  account :  that  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  had  been 
sent  abroad  when  young,  and  lodged  in  a  nunnery  with  an 
intent  of  becoming  a  nun  ;  but,  the  country  not  agreeing 
with  her,  she  returned  to  Mngland,  where,  there  being  no 
nunnery,  she  had  vowed  to  lead  the  life  of  a  nun,  as  near 
as  might  be  done  in  lho.sc  circumstances.  Accordingly, 
she  had  given  all  her  estate  to  charitable  uses,  reserving 
only  twelve  pounds*  a  year  to  live  on,  and  (»ut  of  this  sum 
she  still  gave  a  great  deal  in  charity,  living  herself  on 
watcr-gruel    only,  and   using  no  fire  but  to  IkmI  it.     She 

I  Anchovy:  a  fuh  of  rich  and  peculiar  naror.     It  U  about  the  tue  of  a 
man'a  middle  i\Tign. 

*  Two  nhillinKB     f  •  ccnl*. 

*  One  nhillinfc  *^^  '^'-  ihirly-tix  ccnU. 

*  Twelve  pounda  .  o. 
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had  lived  many  years  in  that  garret,  being  permitted  to 
remain  there  gratis  by  successive  CathoHc  tenants  of  the 
house  below,  as  they  deemed  it  a  blessing  to  have  her 
there.  A  priest  visited  her  to  confess  her  every  day.  "  I 
have  asked  her,"  says  my  landlady,  "how  she,  as  she  lived, 
could  possibly  find  so  much  employment  for  a  confessor .-' " 
"Oh,"  said  she,  "it  is  impossible  to  avoid  I'a/u  tJiougJitsy 
I  was  once  permitted  to  visit  her.     She  was  cheerful  and 

,  polite,  and  conversed  pleasantly.  The  room  was  clean, 
but  had  no  other  furniture  than  a  mattress,  a  table  with  a 
crucifi.x  and  book,  a  stool  which  she  gave  me  to  sit  on,  and 
a  picture  over  the  chimney  of  Saint  Veronica^  displaying 
her  handkerchief,  with  a  miraculous  figure  of  Christ's 
bleeding  face  on  it,  which  she  explained  to  me  with  great 
seriousness.     She  looked  pale,  but  was  never  sick;  and  I 

'  give  it  as  another  instance  on  how  small  an  income  life  and        ^ 
health  may  be  supported. 

At  Watts's  printing-house  I  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  an  ingenious  young  man,  one  Wygate,  who,  having 
wealthy  relations,  had  been  better  educated  than  most 
printers ;  was  a  tolerable  Latinist,  spoke  French,  and  loved 
reading.  I  taught  him  and  a  friend  of  his  to  swim,  at  twice 
going  into  the  river,  and  they  soon  became  good  swimmers. 
They  introduced  me  to  some  gentlemen  from  the  country, 
who  went  to  Chelsea  by  water  to  see  the  College^  and  Don 
Saltero's  curiosities.^      In  our  return,  at  the  request  of  the 

^  Saint  Veronica:  according  to  tradition,  a  Jewish  maiden,  meeting 
Christ  on  his  way  to  CaUary,  gave  him  her  handkerchief  out  of  pity.  He 
wiped  his  bleeding  face  with  it,  and  returned  it.  Kver  after,  the  handkerchief 
bore  a  perfect  hkeness  of  the  Saviour  —  hence  the  name  Veronica,  llw  true 
likeness. 

•  College  :  ]irul)al)ly  Chelsea  Hospital  is  meant. 

8  Don  Saltero's  curiosities:    "Don  Saltero"  had  been  a  servant  of  .Sir 
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company,  whose  curiosity  Wyjjatc  had  excited,  I  stripped 
and  leaped  into  the  river,  and  swam  from  near  Chelsea  to 
Hlackfriars',*  performing  on  the  way  many  feats  of  activity, 
both  uix)n  and  under  \valer,  that  surprised  and  pleased 
those  to  whom  they  were  novelties. 

I  had  from  a  child  been  ever  delighted  with  this  exer- 
cise,' had  studied  and  practiced  all  Thevenot's'  motions 
and  positions,  added  some  of  my  own,  aiming  at  the  grace- 
ful and  easy  as  well  as  the  useful.  All  these  I  took  this 
occasion  of  exhibiting  to  the  company,  and  was  much  flat- 
tered by  their  admiration  ;  and  Wygate,  who  was  desirous 
(»f  becoming  a  master,  grew  more  and  more  attached  to 
mc  on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  the  similarity  of  our 
studies.  He  at  length  proposed  to  me  traveling  all  over 
Murope  together,  supporting  ourselves  everywhere  by  work- 
ing at  our  business.  I  was  once  inclined  to  it  ;  but,  men- 
tioning it  to  my  good  friend  Mr.  Dcnhani,  with  whom 
I  often  spent  an  hour  when  I  had  leisure,  he  dissuaded  me 
from  it,  advising  me  to  think  only  of  returning  to  I'ennsyl- 
vania,  which  he  was  now  about  to  do. 

I  Ian*  Sloanc,  wh.)  lia.l  given  him  m.iny  curiiwilic*  from  hi»  famous  collection. 
Ilic  "  l>on  "  o|>cnctl  a  coffcc-houic  a(  •'hclica,  in  which,  as  he  said, 
"  Mun»lm  of  all  totli  here  arc  tccti, 

Sliangc  ihingt  in  nature  a>  ibry  grew  to: 
Some  rrlKt  of  ihc  StxUa  queen, 

And  fragmenu  of  the  fame<i  Itob  Cnitoc." 

'  Chcliea  to  Blackfriars' :  a  <ii»tancc,  following  (he  courK  of  the  Humes, 
of  alM>u(  three  niilc~« 

'  Thit  exercise  :  Franklin  continued  to  practite  twimming  even  after  he 
had  reaihe.l  an  advameil  age.  Wriling  in  hi»  private  )«urnal.  1785,  he  »ajr»: 
"  I  went  at  niMin  to  lathe  .  .  .  and,  lluating  on  my  l>ack,  fell  tt^lecp,  and  ilepl 
near  an  hour  by  my  watch,  without  sinking  or  turning!  A  thing  I  never  did 
lirfiire,  and  should  har<lly  have  thought  p(is»il)le.      Il',i/rr  11  M/  fasieii  M 

Ik^ll  I-IM  fsf  " 

•  Tb^venot    rTav'nu'i  ■.    author  i.f  3  \«..rl.   ,  ,n  tl>r  art  •■(  ^-'vininiing. 
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I  must  record  one  trait  of  this  good  man's  character. 
He  had  formerly  been  in  business  at  Bristol,  but  failed, 
in  debt  to  a  number  of  people,  compounded  and  went  to 
America.  There,  by  a  close  application  to  business  as  a 
merchant,  he  acquired  a  plentiful  fortune  in  a  few  years. 
Returning  to  England  in  the  ship  with  me,  he  invited  his 
old  creditors  to  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  thanked 
them  for  the  easy  composition  ^  they  had  favored  him  with, 
and,  when  they  expected  nothing  but  the  treat,  every  man 
at  the  first  remove  found  under  his  plate  an  order  on  a 
banker  for  the  full  amount  of  the  unpaid  remainder  with 
interest. 

He  now  told  me  he  was  about  to  return  to  Philadelphia, 
and  should  carry  over  a  great  quantity  of  goods  in  order 
to  open  a  store  there.  He  proposed  to  take  me  over  as 
his  clerk,  to  keep  his  books,  in  which  he  would  instruct 
me,  copy  his  letters,  and  attend  the  store.  He  added  that, 
as  soon  as  I  should  be  acquainted  with  mercantile  busi- 
ness, he  would  promote  me  by  sending  me  with  a  cargo  of 
flour  and  bread,  etc.,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  procure  me 
commissions  from  others  which  would  be  profitable  ;  and, 
if  I  managed  well,  would  establish  me  handsomely.  The 
thing  pleased  me;  for  I  was  grown  tired  of  London,  re- 
membered with  pleasure  the  happy  months  I  had  spent 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  wished  again  to  see  it.  Therefore  I 
immediately  agreed  on  the  terms  of  fifty  pounds  ^  a  year, 
Pennsylvania  money  ;  less,  indeed,  than  my  present  get- 
tings  as  a  compositor,  but  affording  a  better  prospect. 

I  now  took  leave  of  printing,  as  I  thought,  forever,  and 
was  daily  employed  in  my  new  business,  going  about  with 

'  Composition  :  settlement. 

^  Fifty  pounds  Pennsylvania  money:  about  $167. 
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Mr.  Dcnham  amonjj  the  tradesmen  to  purchase  various 
articles,  and  seeing  them  paciced  U]),  doing  errands,  calling 
upon  workmen  to  dispatch,  etc. ;  and,  when  all  was  on 
board,  I  had  a  few  days'  leisure.  On  one  of  these  days,  I 
was,  to  my  surpri.sc,  sent  for  by  a  great  man  I  knew  only 
by  name,  a  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  I  waited  upon 
him.  lie  had  heard  by  some  means  or  other  of  my  swim- 
ming fr<jm  Chelsea  to  lilackfriars',  and  of  my  teaching 
Wygate  and  another  young  man  to  swim  in  a  few  hours. 
He  had  two  .sons  about  to  set  out  on  their  travels;  he 
wished  to  have  them  first  taught  swimming,  and  projxised 
to  gratify  '  me  handsomely  if  I  would  teach  them.  They 
were  not  yet  come  to  town,  and  my  stay  was  uncertain,  .so 
I  could  not  undertake  it  ;  but,  from  this  incident,  I  thought 
it  likely  that  if  1  were  to  remain  in  I.ngland  and  o|>cn  a 
swimming-school,  I  might  get  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  and 
it  struck  me  so  strongly,  that,  had  the  offer  been  sooner 
made  me.  probably  I  should  not  so  soon  have  returned  to 
America.  After  many  years,  you  and  I  had  scmielhing  of 
more  importance  to  do  with  one  of  these  sons  of  Sir  W'il 
liam  Wyndham,  become  Karl  of  Ivgremont,  which  I  shall 
meJition  in  its  place. 

Thus  I  spent  about  cighlccn  luonlii.s  in  l.omlon  .  nmst 
part  of  the  time  I  worked  hard  at  my  business,  and  sikiU 
but  little  ujxtn  myself  except  in  seeing  plays  an<l  in  books. 
My  friend  Ralph  had  kept  me  iK»or  ;  he  owe«l  me  about 
twenty-seven  |K>unds,  which  I  was  now  never  likely  to 
receive,  —  a  great  sum  out  of  my  small  earnings!  I  loved 
him  notwith.standing,  for  he  had  many  amiable  qualities. 
I  had  by  no  means  improve<I  my  fortune  :  but  I  had  picked 
up  some  very  ingenious  acquaintance,  whose  conversation 

'  QraUfy  :  here,  (ccumiKn>c. 
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was  of  great  advantage  to  me;   and    I  had  read  consid- 
erably. 


§  4.    Franklin  returns  to  Philadelphia  and  sets  up  Business  for 

himself. 

We  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the  23d  of  July,  1726. 
h'or  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  I  refer  you  to  my  Journal, 
where  you  will  find  them  all  minutely  related.  Perhaps ^ 
the  most  important  part  of  that  journal  is  the  plan^  to  be 
found  in  it,  which  I  formed  at  sea,  for  regulating  my  future  \ 
conduct  in  life.  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  being 
formed  when  I  was  so  young,^  and  yet  being  pretty  faith- 
fully adhered  to  quite  through  to  old  age. 

[Franklin's  Journal  shows  that  the  ten  weeks'  voyage 
had  become  so  irksome  that  at  last  he  began  to  question 
whether  they  should  ever  finish  it.  "For  my  part,"  he 
say.s,  "  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it.  .  .  .  Sure  the 
American  continent  is  not  all  sunk  under  water  since  we 
left  it  .^ "  But  on  Sunday  Oct.  9,  "the  long  wished  for 
sound  LAND!  LAND!"  was  heard.  "In  less  than  an 
hour  we  could  descry  it  from  the  deck,  appearing  like  tufts 
of  trees.  I  could  not  discern  it  so  soon  as  the  rest ;  my 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  the  suffusion  of  two  small  drops 
of  joy."] 

We  landed  in  Philadelphia  on  the  nth  of  October, 
where  I  found  sundry  alterations.  Keith  was  no  longer 
governor,  being  superseded  by  Major  Gordon.  I  mot  him 
walking  the  streets  as  a  common  citizen.  He  seemed  a 
little   ashamed  at  seeing  me,  but   passed  without  saying 

1  The  "  plan  "  referred  to  has  never  been  found. 

2  Young :  Franklin  was  then  under  twenty-one. 


A 
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any  thing.  I  should  have  been  as  much  ashamed  at  seeing 
Miss  Read,  had  not  her  friends,  despairing  with  reason  of 
my  return  after  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  persuaded  her  to 
marry  another,  one  Rogers,  a  potter,  which  was  done  in 
my  absence.  With  him,  howcN'er,  she  was  never  happy, 
and  soon  parted  from  him,  refusing  to  bear  his  name,  it 
being  now  said  that  he  had  another  wife.  He  was  a 
worthless  fellow,  though  an  excellent  workman,  which  was 
the  temptation  to  her  friends.  He  got  into  debt,  ran  away 
in  1727  or  1728,  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  died  there. 
Keimer  had  got  a  better  house,  a  shop  well  supplied  with 
stationery,  plenty  of  new  types,  a  number  of  hands,  though 
none  good,  and  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  business. 

Mr.  Denham  took  a  store  in  Water-street,  where  wc 
opened  our  goo<ls ;  I  attended  the  business  diligently, 
studied  accounts,  and  grew,  in  a  little  time,  exj^ert  at  sell- 
ing. We  lodged  and  boarded  together ;  he  counseled  mc 
as  a  father,  having  a  sincere  regard  for  mc.  I  res|xrctcd 
and  loved  him,  and  we  might  have  gone  on  together  very 
happy;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1727,  when  I 
had  just  passed  my  twenty-first  year,  we  both  were  taken 
ill.  My  distemper  was  a  pleurisy,  which  ver)'  nearly  car- 
ried me  off.  I  suffered  a  gootl  deal,  gave  up  the  jwint  in 
my  own  mind,  and  was  rather  disappointed  when  I  found 
myself  recovering,  regretting,  in  some  degree,  that  I  must 
now,  some  lime  or  other,  have  all  that  disagreeable  work 
to  do  over  again.  I  forget  what  his  distemper  w.is  ;  it  held 
him  a  long  time,  and  at  length  carried  him  off.  He  left 
mc  a  small  legacy  in  a  nuncupative  will.'  as  a  token  of  his 

kinflnCS**     ^'"'     •'■'»•.    niid    lie    li'ff      til'"     I'liri"     in   .re     li>     tlv*    widC 

'  Nuncupative  will :  •  will  gircn  by  word  of  mouth. 
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world  ;  for  the  store  was  taken  into  the  care  of  his  execu- 
tors, and  my  employment  under  him  ended. 

My  brother-in-law,  Holmes,  being  now  at  Philadelphia, 
advised  my  return  to  my  business  ;  and  Keimer  tempted 
me,  with  an  offer  of  large  wages  by  the  year,  to  come  and 
take  the  management  of  his  printing-house,  that  he  might 
better  attend  his  stationer's  shop.  I  had  heard  a  bad  char- 
acter of  him  in  London  from  his  wife  and  her  friends,  and 
was  not  fond  of  having  any  more  to  do  with  him.  I  tried 
for  further  employment  as  a  merchant's  clerk  ;  but,  not 
readily  meeting  with  any,  I  closed  again  with  Keimer.  I 
found  in  his  house  these  hands  :  Hugh  Meredith,  a  Welsh 
Pennsylvanian,  thirty  years  of  age,  bred  to  country  work ; 
honest,  sensible,  had  a  great  deal  of  solid  observation,  was 
something  of  a  reader,  but  given  to  drink.  Stephen  Potts, 
a  young  countryman  of  full  age,  bred  to  the  same,  of 
uncommon  natural  parts,  and  great  wit  and  humor,  but  a 
little  idle.  These  he  had  agreed  with  at  extremely  low 
wages  per  week,  to  be  raised  a  shilling  every  three  months, 
as  they  would  deserve  by  improving  in  their  business ;  and 
the  expectation  of  these  high  wages,  to  come  on  hereafter, 
was  what  he  had  drawn  them  in  with.  Meredith  was  to 
work  at  press.  Potts  at  book-binding,  which  he,  by  agree- 
ment, was  to  teach  them,  though  he  knew  neither  one  nor 

the  other.     John ,  a  wild   Irishman,  brought  up  to  no 

business,  whose  service,  for  four  years,  Keimer  had  pur- 
chased ^  from  the  captain  of  a  ship  ;  he,  too,  was  to  be 
made  a  pressman.  George  Webb,  an  Oxford  scholar, 
whose  time  for  four  years  he  had  likewise  bought,  intend- 

'  Purchased :  it  was  not  uncommon  for  emigrants  destitute  of  means  to 
sell  their  services  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  repay  the  cost 
of  their  passage  to  America. 
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ing  hmi  lor  a  compositor,  of  whom  more  presently ;  and 
David  Harry,  a  country  boy,  whom  he  had  taken  appren- 
tice. 

I  soon  perceived  that  the  intention  of  engaging  me  at 
wages  so  much  higher  than  he  had  been  used  to  give,  was 
to  have  these  raw,  cheap  hands  formed  through  me;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  had  instructed  them,  then  they  being  all  arti- 
cled '  to  him,  he  should  be  able  to  do  without  me.  I  went 
on,  however,  very  cheerfully,  put  his  printing-house  in 
order,  which  had  been  in  great  confusion,  and  brought  his 
hands  by  degrees  to  mind  their  business  and  to  do  it 
better. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  to  find  an  O.xford  scholar  in  the 
situation  of  a  Ijought  sen'ant.  He  was  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  gave  me  this  account  of  him- 
self :  that  he  was  born  in  Gloucester,  educated  at  a  gram- 
mar-school there,  had  been  di.stinguishcd  among  the  schol- 
ars for  some  apparent  superiority  in  i)erforming  his  part, 
when  they  exhibited  plays  ;  Ixrlonged  to  the  Witty  Club 
there,  and  had  written  some  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  were  printed  in  the  Gloucester  new.spai)ers ;  thence 
he  was  .sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about  a  year, 
but  not  well  satisfied,  wishing  of  all  things  to  sec  London, 
and  become  a  player.  At  length,  receiving  his  quarterly 
allowance  of  fifteen  guineas,'  instead  of  di.scharging  his 
debts,  he  walked  out  of  town,  hid  his  gown'  in  a  furze 
bush,*  and  footed  it  to  London,  where,  having  no  friend 

•Articled-  hounl  »■ '  ,| 

*  Fillccn  guinea*  in  w..Mh  aU,.,i 

15.25;   hence  tliout  5;2i.;S- 
»  Oown     »»  ' 
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to  advise  him,  he  fell  into  bad  company,  soon  spent  his 
guineas,  found  no  means  of  being  introduced  among  the 
players,  grew  necessitous,  pawned  his  clothes,  and  wanted 
bread.  Walking  the  street  very  hungry,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  himself,  a  crimp's  bill  ^  was  put  into  his 
hand,  offering  immediate  entertainment  and  encourage- 
ment to  such  as  would  bind  themselves  to  serve  in  Amer- 
ica. He  went  directly,  signed  the  indentures,  was  put  into 
the  ship.'and  came  over,  never  writinj^  a  line  to  acquaint 
his  friends  what  was  become  of  him.  He  was  lively,  witty, 
good-natured,  and  a  pleasant  companion,  but  idle,  thought- 
less, and  imprudent  to  the  last  degree. 

John,  the  Irishman,  soon  ran  away ;  with  the  rest  I 
began  to  live  very  agreeably,  for  they  all  respected  me  the 
more,  as  they  found  Keimer  incapable  of  instructing  them, 
and  that  from  me  they  learned  something  daily.  We  never 
worked  on  Saturday,  that  being  Keimer's  Sabbath,^  so 
I  had  two  days  for  reading.  My  acquaintance  with  inge- 
nious people  in  the  town  increased.  Keimer  himself  treated 
me  with  great  civility  and  apparent  regard,  and  nothing 
now  made  me  uneasy  but  my  debt  to  Vernon,  which  I  was 
yet  unable  to  pay,  being  hitherto  but  a  poor  economist. 
He,  however,  kindly  made  no  demand  of  it. 

Our  printing-house  often  wanted  sorts,  and  there  was  no 
letter-founder  in  America  ;  I  had  seen  types  cast  at  James's 
in  London,  but  without  much  attention  to  the  manner ; 


•  Crimp's  bill:  the  crimps  were  unscrupulous  men  who  had  offices  in  the 
English  seaport  towns  and  decoyed  men  into  emigrating  or  going  to  sea. 
They  distributed  flaming  advertisements  to  catch  their  victims,  who,  in  the 
case  of  emigrants,  were  bound  to  the  captain  for  a  term  of  years. 

-  Sabbath  :  Keimer,  it  will  be  remembered,  professed  to  observe  the  Old 
Testament  or  Jewish  doctrines. 
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however,  I  now  contrived  a  mold,  made  use  of  the  letters 
we  had  as  puncheons,'  struck  the  matrices'''  in  lead,  and 
thus  supplied  in  a  pretty  tolerable  way  all  deficiencies. 
I  also  engraved  several  things  on  occasion  ;  I  made  the 
ink  ;  I  was  warehouseman,'  and  every  thing,  and,  in  short, 
quite  a  factotum* 

Hut,  however  serviceable  I  might  be,  I  found  that  my 
services  became  every  day  of  less  imjwrtance,  as  the  other 
hands  improved  in  the  business  ;  and,  when  Keimer  paid 
my  second  (juarter's  wages,  he  let  me  know  that  he  felt 
them  loo  heavy,  and  thought  I  should  make  an  abatement. 
He  grew  by  degrees  less  civil,  put  on  more  of  the  master, 
frequently  found  fault,  was  captious,*  and  seemed  ready 
for  an  outbreaking.  I  went  on,  nevertheless,  with  a  good 
deal  of  patience,  thinking  that  his  encumbered  circum- 
stances were  partly  the  cause.  At  length  a  trifle  snapix-d 
our  connections ;  for,  a  great  noise  happening  near  the 
court-house,  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  to  sec  what 
was  the  matter.  Keimer,  being  in  the  street,  looketl  up 
and  saw  me,  called  out  to  me  in  a  loud  voice  and  angr)' 
tone  to  mind  my  business,  adding  some  reproachful  words, 
that  nettled  me  the  more  for  their  publicity,  all  the  neigh- 
bors who  were  looking  out  on  the  same  occasion,  being 
witnesses  how  I  was  treated.  He  came  up  immediately 
into  the  printing-house,  continued  the  quarrel,  high  words 
jxissed  on  both  sides,  he  gave  me  the  quarter's  warning 
we  had  stipulated,  expressing  a  wish  that  he  had  not  been 

'  Puncheont :  punches. 

*  Matrices     jlurAl  »>f  matrix^;  mol<i«. 

*  Warehouseman  :   here,  clerk  or  Mir*"""  ■  -n  Ihc  stationer)'  shop). 

*  Factotum  :   one  wh.,  makes  himself  „  useful;  a  "do-all." 

*  Captious  :  untaliic,  luucbjr. 
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obliged  to  so  long  a  warning.  I  told  him  his  wish  was 
unnecessary,  for  I  would  leave  him  that  instant ;  and  so, 
taking  my  hat,  walked  out  of  doors,  desiring  Meredith, 
whom  I  saw  below,  to  take  care  of  some  things  I  left,  and 
bring  them  to  my  lodgings. 

Meredith  came  accordingly  in  the  evening,  when  we 
talked  my  affair  over.  He  had  conceived  a  great  regard 
for  me,  and  was  very  unwilling  that  I  should  leave  the 
house  while  he  remained  in  it.  He  dissuaded  me  from 
returning  to  my  native  country,  which  I  began  to  think 
of ;  he  reminded  me  that  Keimer  was  in  debt  for  all  he 
possessed  ;  that  his  creditors  began  to  be  uneasy  ;  that  he 
kept  his  shop  miserably,  sold  often  without  profit  for  ready 
money,  and  often  trusted  without  keeping  accounts ;  that 
he  must  therefore  fail,  which  would  make  a  vacancy  I 
might  profit  of.  I  objected  my  want  of  money.  He  then 
let  me  know  that  his  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  me,  and, 
from  some  discourse  that  had  passed  between  them,  he 
was  sure  would  advance  money  to  set  us  up,  if  I  would 
enter  into  partnership  with  him.  "My  time,"  says  he, 
"will  be  out  with  Keimer  in  the  spring ;  by  that  time  we 
may  have  our  press  and  types  in  from  London.  I  am  sen- 
sible I  am  no  workman ;  if  you  like  it,  your  skill  in  the 
business  shall  be  set  against  the  stock  I  furnish,  and  we 
shall  share  the  profits  equally." 

The  proposal  was  agreeable,  and  I  consented  ;  his  father 
was  in  town  and  approved  of  it ;  the  more  as  he  saw  I  had 
great  influence  with  his  son,  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
abstain  long  from  dram-drinking,  and  he  hoped  might 
break  him  of  that  wretched  habit  entirely,  when  we  came 
to  be  so  closely  connected.     I  gave  an  inventory^    to  the 

'  Inventory  :  here,  a  list  of  the  stock  to  be  purchased. 
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father,  who  carried  it  to  a  merchant ;  the  things  were  sent 
for,  the  secret  was  to  be  kept  till  they  should  arrive,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  was  to  get  work,  if  I  could,  at  the  other 
printing-house.  Hut  I  found  no  vacancy  there,  and  so  re- 
mained idle  a  few  days,  when  Kcimer,  on  a  prospect  of 
being  emj>loyed  to  print  some  paper-money  in  New  Jersey, 
which  would  require  cuts  and  various  types  that  I  only 
could  supply,  and  apprehending  Bradford  might  engage 
me,  and  get  the  job  from  him,  sent  me  a  very  civil  mes- 
sage, that  old  friends  should  not  part  for  a  few  words,  the 
effect  of  sudden  passion,  and  wiiihing.  me  to  return.  Mere- 
dith pcrsuadetl  me  to  comply,  as  it  would  give  more  opi>or- 
tunity  for  his  improvement  under  my  daily  instructions  ; 
so  I  returned,  and  we  went  on  more  smoothly  than  for  some 
time  before.  The  New  Jersey  job  was  obtained,  I  contrived 
a  copper-plate  press '  for  it,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in 
the  country;  I  cut  several  ornaments  and  checks^  for  the 
bills.  We  went  together  to  Burlington,  where  I  executed 
the  whole  to  satisfaction  ;  and  he  received  so  large  a  sum 
for  the  work  as  to  be  enabled  thereby  to  keep  his  head 
much  longer  above  water. 

At  Burlington  I  made  an  acquaintance  with  many  prin- 
cipal |H'oplc  of  the  province.  Several  of  them  had  been 
appointetl  by  the  Assembly  a  committee  to  attend  the 
press,  and  take  care  that  no  more  bills  were  printed  than 
the  law  directed.  They  were,  therefore,  by  turns  con- 
stantly with  us,  and  generally  he  who  attended,  brought 
with  him  a  friend  or  two  for  company.     My  mind  having 

•  Presa :  the  l>ilU  were  printctl  from  design*  cngravctl  on  coppcr-platc, 
.inil  rc'iuirc'l  a  '-p'-'  i^l  kind  uf  prrM. 

'  Checks  :  ii^urr«  Ity  which  a  l>ank-Dote  is  idcntilied  or  registered,  in 
order  tu  guard  against  counterfeits. 
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been  much  more  improved  by  reading  than  Keimer's,  I  ^ 

suppose  it  was  for  that  reason  my  conversation  seemed  to 
be  more  valued.  They  had  me  to  their  houses,  introduced 
me  to  their  friends,  and  showed  me  much  civility ;  while 
he,  though  the  master,  was  a  little  neglected.  In  truth, 
he  was  an  odd  fish  ;  ignorant  of  common  life,  fond  of  1 
rudely  opposing  received  opinions,  slovenly  to  extreme  ' 
dirtiness,  enthusiastic  in  some  points  of  religion,  and  a 
little  knavish  withal. 

We  continued  there  near  three  months  ;  and  by  that 
time  I  could  reckon  among  my  acquired  friends.  Judge 
Allen,  Samuel  Bustill,  the  secretary  of  the  province,  Isaac 
Pearson,  Joseph  Cooper,  and  several  of  the  Smiths,  mem-  *v. 
bers  of  Assembly,  and  Isaac  Decow,  the  surveyor-general. 
The  latter  was  a  shrewd,  sagacious  old  man,  who  told  me 
that  he  began  for  himself,  when  young,  by  wheeling  clay 
for  the  brickmakers,  learned  to  write  after  he  was  of  age, 
carried  the  chain  ^  for  surveyors,  who  taught  him  sur\^eying, 
and  he  had  now  by  his  industry,  acquired  a  good  estate  ; 
and  says  he,  "  I  foresee  that  you  will  soon  work  this  man 
out  of  his  business,  and  make  a  fortune  in  it  at  Philadel- 
phia." He  had  not  then  the  least  intimation  of  my  intention 
to  set  up  there  or  anywhere.  These  friends  were  after- 
wards of  great  use  to  me,  as  I  occasionally  was  to  some  of 
them.  They  all  continued  their  regard  for  me  as  long  as 
they  lived.  ,^^ 

Before  I  enter  upon  my  public  appearance  in  business,         / 
it  may  be  well  to  let  you  know  the  then  state  of  my  mind        « 
with  regard  to  my  principles  and  morals,  that  you  may  see      ^ 
how  far  those  influenced  the  future  events  of  my  life.     My 

'  Chain :  an  instrument  made  of  links  like  a  chain  and  used  for  measur- 
ing land. 
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parents  had  early  given  mc  religious  impressions,  and 
brought  mc  through  my  childhood  piously  in  the  Dissent- 
ing way.*  But  I  was  scarce  fifteen,  when,  after  doubting 
by  turns,  of  several  points,  as  I  found  them  disputed  in  the 
different  books  I  read,  I  began  to  doubt  of  Revelation 
itself.  Some  books  again.st  Deism  -  fell  into  my  hands ; 
they  were  said  to  be  the  substance  of  sermons  preached 
at  Hoyle's  Lectures.  It  happened  that  they  wrought  an 
effect  on  me  cjuite  contrary  to  what  was  intended  by  them  ; 
for  the  arguments  of  the  Deists,  which  were  quoted  to  be 
refuted,  appeared  to  me  mucli  stronger  than  the  refuta- 
tions ;  in  short,  I  soon  became  a  thorough  Deist.  My 
arguments  perverted  some  other.*;,  particularly  Collins  and 
Ralph  ;  but,  each  of  them  having  afterwards  wronged  me 
greatly  without  the  least  compunction,  and  recollecting 
Keith's  conduct  towards  me  (who  was  another  freethinker), 
and  my  own  towards  Vernon  and  Miss  Read,  which  at 
times  gave  me  great  trouble,  I  began  to  susi)ect  that  this 
doctrine,  though  it  might  be  true,  was  not  very  useful. 
My  Lonilon  pami)hict  [printed  in  1725],  which  had  for 
its  mottt)  these  lines  of  Dryden;'* 

"  Whatever  is,  is  rij^lit.     Though  purblind*  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  the  chain,  the  nearest  link: 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  liie  equal  beam, 
That  poises  all  above.'' 

and  from  the  attributes  of  God,  his  infinite  wisdom,  good- 

'  Dissenting  way:  thn«e  who  scparalcii  from  the  Oiurch  of  F.nRbn.l  .irul 
eslablishcfl  a  different  w<ir»hip  were  callcil  DiMcnten 

'  Deism:  .t  the  cxiitcncc  of  (kxl,  hut  denies  rcvcalcti  i 

•  I  hi*  V  -■  from  Ihr  oriRina!  —  »cc  Drydcn's  (Eilif-us,  iii    i. 
FrankUn  ji                             i  .m  mcnu»ry. 

*  Purblind  :  here,  dim  ur  ncar-sighied. 
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ness  and  power,  concluc!bd  that  nothing  could  possibly  be 
wrong  in  the  world,  and  that  vice  and  virtue  were  empty 
distinctions,  no  such  things  existing,  appeared  now  not  so 
clever^  a  performance  as  I  once  thought  it;  and  I  doubted 
whether  some  error  had  not  insinuated  itself  unperceived 
into  my  argument,  so  as  to  infect  all  that  followed,  as  is 
common  i^  metaphysical  reasonings. 

I  grew  convinced  that  intt/i,  sincerity,  integrity  in  deal-      //^ 
ings  between  man  and  man  are  of  the  utmost  importance" 
to  the  felicity  of  life ;  and  I  formed  written  resolutions, 
which  still  remain  in  my  journal  book,  to  practice  them 
ever  while  I  lived.     Revelation  had  indeed  no  weight  with 
me  as  such ;  but  I  entertained  an  opinion  that,  though  cer- 
tain actions  might  not  be  bad  because  they  were  forbidden 
by  it,  or  good  because  it  commanded  them,  yet  probably  ; 
those  actions  might  be  forbidden  because  they  were  bad  ' 
for  us,  or  commanded  because  they  were  beneficial  to  us,  i 
in  their  own  natures,  all  the  circumstances  of  things  con- 
sidered.   And  this  persuasion,  with  the  kind  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, or  some   guardian    angel,  or    accidental   favorable 
circumstances  and  situations,  or  all  together,  preserved  me 
through  this  dangerous  time  of  youth  and  the  hazardous 
situations  I  was  sometimes  in    among   strangers,  remote 
from  the  eye  and  advice  of  my  father,  without  any  willful 
gross  immorality  or  injustice,  that  might  have  been    ex- 
pected from  my  want  of  religion.     I  say  willful  because 
the  instances  I  have  mentioned  had  something  of  necessity 
in  them,  from  my  youth,  inexperience,  and  the  knavery  of      -. 
othci's.     I  had  therefore  a  tolerable  character  to  begin  the       \ 
world  with  ;  I  valued  it  properly,  and  determined  to  pre- ^3 
serve  it. 

*  Clever :  skillful. 
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\Vc  had  not  been  long  returned  to  Philadelphia  before  / 
the  new  types  arrived  from  London.  We  settled  with  ^ 
Kcimer,  and  left  him,  by  his  consent,  before  he  heard  of 
it.  We  found  a  house  to  hire  near  the  market  and  took 
it.  To  lessen  the  rent,  which  was  then  but  twenty-four 
pounds '  a  year,  thoujjjh  I  have  since  known  it  to  let  for 
seventy,-  we  took  in  Thomas  Godfrey,  a  glazier,  and  his 
family,  who  were  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of  it  to  us, 
and  we  to  board  with  them.  We  had  scarce  opened  our 
letters  and  put  our  press  in  order,  before  George  House, 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  brought  a  countrvman  to  us, 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  street  inquiring  for  a  printer. 
All  our  cash  was  now  expended  in  the  variety  of  particu- 
lars we  had  been  obliged  to  procure,  and  this  country- 
man's five  shillings,  being  our  first-fruits,  and  coming  so 
sea.sonably,  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  crown  ^  I  have 
since  earned  ;  and  the  gratitude  I  felt  toward  House  has 
made  me  often  more  ready,  than  perhaps  I  should  other- 
wise have  been,  to  assist  young  beginners. 

There  are  croakers  in  every  country,  always  boding  its 
ruin.  Such  a  one  then  lived  in  Philadelphia  ;  a  person  of 
note,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  wise  look  and  a  very  grave 
manner  of  speaking;  his  name  was  Samuel  Mickle.  This 
gentleman,  a  stranger  to  me,  stopped  one  day  at  my  door, 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  the  young  man  who  had  lately 
opened  a  new  printing-house.  Heing  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  he  was  sorry  for  me,  because  it  was  an 
e.xpensive  undertaking,  and  the  expense  would  be  lost;  for 
l'hiladeli)hia  was  a  sinking  place,  the  |K"Ople  already  half 

•  Twenty-four  pounds:   if  in  IVnnsylvania  currcnc)',  alx>ut  tSo. 
'•'  Seventy  pounds ;   if  in  I'cnnsylvania  currcni7,  aUiul  $2J3. 

*  Crown  :  an  hnglish  coin  (five  »biUing»)  wurth  jl.io. 
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bankrupts,  or  near  being  so ;  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, such  as  new  buildings  and  the  rise  of  rents,  being 
to  his  certain  knowledge  fallacious  ;  for  they  were,  in  fact, 
among  the  things  that  would  soon  ruin  us.  And  he  gave 
me  such  a  detail  of  misfortunes  now  existing,  or  that  were 
soon  to  exist,  that  he  left  me  half  melancholy.  Had  I 
known  him  before  I  engaged  in  this  business,  probably  I 
never  should  have  done  it.  This  man  continued  to  live  in 
this  decaying  place,  and  to  declaim  in  the  same  strain, 
refusing  for  many  years  to  buy  a  house  there,  because  all 
was  o-oing  to  destruction  ;  and  at  last  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  give  five  times  as  much  for  one  as  he  might 
have  bought  it  for  when  he  first  began  his  croaking. 


§  5.   Franklin  establishes  the  Junto. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year,  I  had  formed  most  of  my  ingenious 
acquaintance  into  a  club  of  mutual  improvement,  which 
we.  called  the  Junto  ;i  we  met  on  Friday  evenings.  The 
rules  that  I  drew  up  required  that  every  member,  in  his 
turn,  should  produce  one  or  more  queries  on  any  point  of 
Morals,  Politics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  to  be  discussed  by 
the  company  ;  and  once  in  three  months  produce  and  read 
an  essay  of  his  own  writing,  on  any  subject  he  pleased. 
Our  debates  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  president, 
and  to  be  conducted  in  the  sincere  spirit  of  inquiry  after 
truth,  without  fondness  for  dispute,  or  desire  of  victory ; 

1  Junto :  here,  a  meeting  or  society.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  idea  of 
the  Junto  was  first  suggested  to  Franklin  by  Cotton  Mather's  scheme  fur 
establishing  "  Reforming  Societies"  described  in  his  "  Essays  to  do  Good." 
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and,  to  prevent  warmth,  all  expressions  of  positivcncss  in 
opinions,  or  direct  contradiction,  were  after  some  time 
made  contraband,  and  prohibited  under  small  pecuniary 
penalties. 

On  admission  to  the  Club,  the  candidate  was  to  stand 
up,  and  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  be  asked  these 
questions,  viz.  :  — 

1st.  Have  you  any  particular  disrespect  to  any  present 
member.'     Answer:  I  have  not. 

2d.  Do  you  sincerely  declare  that  you  love  mankind  in 
general,  <>f  what  profession  or  religion  whatsoever?  Ans. 
I  do. 

3d.  Do  you  think  any  person  ought  to  he  harmed  in  his 
bo<Iy,  name,  or  goods,  for  mere  speculative-  npiniitn*;,  or  his 
external  way  of  worship.'     Ans.    No. 

4th.  Do  you  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  will  you 
endeavor  impartially  to  find  and  receive  it  yourself,  and 
communicate  it  to  others.'     Ans.    Yes. 

[Here  are  a  few  of  the  inquiries  put  to  members  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  subjects  for  debate  :  — 

Have  you  met  with  any  thing  in  the  author  you  last  read 
remarkable  or  suitable  to  be  communicated  to  the  Junto, 
particularly  in  history,  morality,  poetry,  physic,  travels, 
nu»  h.inic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge  ? 

What  new  story  have  you  lately  heard,  agreeable  for 
telling  in  conversation  .' 

I  lath  any  citi/cn  in  your  knowledge  failed  in  his  busi- 
ness lately,  and  what  have  you  heard  of  the  cause.' 

Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizen's  thriving  well,  and 
by  what  means .' 

Have  you  lately  heard  how  any  present  rich  man,  here 
or  elsewhere,  got  his  estate  .' 
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Do  you  know  of  a  fellow-citizen,  who  has  lately  done  a 
worthy  action,  deserving  praise  and  imitation  ;  or  who  has 
lately  committed  an  error,  proper  for  us  to  be  warned 
against  and  avoid  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  deserving  young  beginner,  lately 
set  up  [in  business]  whom  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto 
any  way  to  encourage  ?] 

[In  1768  the  Junto  became  the  nucleus  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  of  which  Franklin  was  the  first 
president.  The  following  were  some  of  the  questions 
discussed  by  the  Junto  :  — 

Can  any  one  particular  form  of  government  suit  all 
mankind  ? 

How  may  smoky  chimneys  be  best  cured  ? 

Which  is  least  criminal  —  a  bad  action  joined  with  a 
good  intention,  or  a  good  action  with  a  bad  intention  ? 

Is  the  emission  of  paper  money  safe  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  than  in  the  Bay  of  Delaware  ?] 

The  first  members  were  Joseph  Breintnal,  a  copyer  of 
deeds  for  the  scriveners,  a  good-natured,  friendly,  middle- 
aged  man,  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  reading  all  he  could  meet 
with,  and  writing  some  that  was  tolerable  ;  very  ingenious 
in  many  little  nicknackeries,  and  of  sensible  conversation. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  great  in 
his  way,  and  afterward  inventor  of  what  is  now  called 
Hadley's  Quadrant.^     But  he  knew  little  out  of  his  way, 

1  Quadrant :  an  instrument  used  in  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying. 
Godfrey  did  not  invent  the  quadrant,  but  made  an  improved  instrument,  for 
which  the  Royal  Society  of  London  sent  him  ;^ 200  (Siooo)  worth  of  house- 
hold furniture  —  his  habits  of  intemperance  preventing  their  sending  him 
money. 
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and  was  not  a  pleasing  companion  ;  as,  like  most  great 
mathematicians  I  have  met  with,  he  expected  universal 
precision  in  everything  said,  or  was  forever  denying  or 
distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  of  all  con- 
versation.    He  soon  left  us. 

Nicholas  Scull,  a  surveyor,  afterward  surveyor-general, 
who  Un'cd  books,  and  sometimes  made  a  few  verses. 

William  Parson.s,  bred  a  .shoemaker,  but,  loving  reading, 
had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  mathematics,  which 
he  first  studied  with  a  view  to  astrology,  that  he  afterwards 
laughed  at.     He  also  became  surveyor-general. 

William  Maugridge,  a  joiner,  a  most  exquisite  mechanic, 
and  a  solid,  sensible  man. 

Hugh  Meredith,  Stei)hen  Potts,  and  George  Webb  I  have 
characterized  before. 

Robert  Grace,  a  young  gentleman  of  some  fortune, 
generous,  lively,  and  witty  ;  a  lover  of  i)unning  and  of  his 
friends. 

And  William  Coleman,  then  a  merchant's  clerk,  about 
my  age,  who  had  the  coolest,  clearest  head,  the  best  heart, 
and  the  c.xactest  morals  of  almost  any  man  I  ever  met 
with.  He  became  afterwards  a  merchant  of  great  note, 
and  one  of  our  provincial  judges.  Our  friendship  contin- 
ued without  interruption  to  his  death,  upwartl  of  forty 
years  ;  and  the  club  continued  almost  as  long,  and  was 
the  best  school  of  phil<isophy,  morality,  and  politics  that 
then  existed  in  the  province  ;  for  our  queries,  which  were 
read  the  week  preceding  their  discussion,  |)ut  us  upon 
reading  with  attention  upon  the  several  subjects,  that  we 
might  speak  more  to  the  jMirpose ;  and  here,  too,  wc 
acquired  better  habits  of  conversation,  every  thing  being 
studied  in  our  rules  which  might  prevent  our  disgusting 
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each  other.  From  hence  the  long  continuance  of  the 
club,  which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  further 
of  hereafter. 

But  my  giving  this  account  of  it  here  is  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  interest  I  had,  every  one  of  these  exerting 
themselves  in  recommending  business  to  us.  Breintnal 
particularly  procured  us  from  the  Quakers  the  printing 
forty  sheets  of  their  history,  the  rest  being  to  be  done  by 
Keimcr ;  and  upon  this  we  worked  exceedingly  hard,  for 
the  price  was  low.  It  was  a  folio,  in  pica,^  with  long 
primer  ^  notes.  I  composed  of  it  a  sheet  a  day,  and  Mere- 
dith worked  it  off  at  press  ;  it  was  often  eleven  at  night, 
and  sometimes  later,  before  I  had  finished  my  distribution 
for  the  next  day's  work,  for  the  little  jobs  sent  in  by  our 
other  friends  now  and  then  put  us  back.  But  so  deter- 
mined I  was  to  continue  doing  a  sheet  a  day  of  the  folio, 
that  one  night,  when,  having  imposed^  my  forms,  I  thought 
my  day's  work  over,  one  of  them  by  accident  was  broken, 
and  two  pages  reduced  to  pi,^  I  immediately  distributed^ 
and  composed  it  over  again  before  I  went  to  bed  ;  and 
this  industry,  visible  to  our  neighbors,  began  to  give  us 
character  and  credit  ;  particularly,  I  was  told,  that  men- 
tion being  made  of  the  new  printing-office  at  the  mer- 
chants' Every-night  club,  the  general  opinion  was  that  it 
must  fail,  there  being  already  two  printers  in  the  place, 

1  Pica:  a  kind  of  type—  {e.g.  thcsc  words  are  in  small  pica). 

2  Long  primer:  a  kind  of  type,  smaller  than  small  pica —  ij^-S'  these 
words  are  in  long  primer). 

3  Impose  :  to  place  type,  which  has  been  set  up,  in  an  order  for  printing. 
*  Pi :  a  mass  of  type  mixed  confusedly. 

^  Distribute  :  to  separate  the  types  and  put  them  back  in  the  case,  in  their 
respective  compartments. 
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Kcimcr  and  Bradford  ;  but  Dr.  Baird  (whom  you  and  I 
saw  many  years  after  at  his  native  place,  St.  Antlrcws,  in 
Scotland),  gave  a  contrary  opinion  :  "  For  the  industry  of 
that  I'Vanklin,"  says  he,  "is  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever 
saw  of  the  kind  ;  I  see  him  still  at  work  when  1  go.  home 
from  club,  and  he  is  at  work  again  before  his  neighbors 
are  out  of  bed."  This  struck  the  rest ;  and  we  soon  after 
had  offers  from  one  of  them  to  supply  us  with  stationery  ; 
but  as  yet  we  did  not  choose  to  engage  in  shop  business. 

I  mention  this  industry  the  more  particularly  and  the 
more  freely,  though  it  seems  to  be  talking  in  my  own 
praise,  that  those  of  my  posterity,  who  shall  read  it,  may 
know  the  uje  of  that  virtue,  when  they  see  its  effects  in 
my  favor  throughout  this  relation. 

George  Webb,  who  had  found  a  female  friend  that  lent 
him  wherewith  to  purchase  his  time  of  Keimcr,  now  came 
to  offer  him.sclf  as  a  journeyman  to  us. 

§  6.    Franklin  begins  the  Publication  of  "  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette." 

We  could  not  then  cmj)loy  him  ;  but  I  foolishly  let  him 
know,  as  a  secret,  that  I  soon  intended  to  begin  a  news- 
paper, and  might  then  have  work  for  him.  My  hopes  of 
success,  as  I  told  him,  wore  founded  on  this,  that  the  then 
only  newsjjaper,  printed  by  liradford,  was  a  paltry  thing, 
wretchedly  managcfl,  no  way  entertaining,  and  yet  was 
profitai>le  to  him  ;  I  therefore  thought  a  good  |)a|)er  would 
scarcely  fail  of  good  encouragement.  I  requested  Webb 
not  to  mention  it ;  but  he  told  it  to  Keimer,  who  immedi- 
ately, to  be  beforehand  with  me,  published  proposals  for 
printing  one  himself,  on  which  Webb  was  to  be  employed. 
I  resented  this  ;   and,  to  counteract  them,  as  I  could  not 
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yet  begin  our  paper,  I  wrote  several  pieces  of  entertain- 
ment for  Bradford's  paper  under  the  title  of  the  Busy 
Body,  which  Breintnal  continued  some  months.  By  this 
means  the  attention  of  the  public  was  fixed  on  that  paper, 
and  Keimer's  proposals,  which  we  burlesqued  and  ridiculed, 
were  disregarded.  He  began  his  paper,^  however,  and, 
after  carrying  it  on  three  quarters  of  a  year,  with  at  most 
only  ninety  subscribers,  he  offered  it  to  me  for  a  trifle ; 
and  I,  having  been  ready  some  time  to  go  on  with  it,  took 
it  in  hand  directly  ;  and  it  proved  in  a  few  years  extremely 
profitable  to  me. 

I  perceive  that  I  am  apt  to  speak  in  the  singular  number, 
though  our  partnership  still  continued ;  the  reason  may  be 
that,  in  fact,  the  whole  management  of  the  business  lay^ 
upon  me.  Meredith  was  no  compositor,  a  poor  pressman, 
and  seldom  sober.  My  friends  lamented  niy^  connection 
with  him,  but  I  was  to  make  the  best  of  it.  ^~~ 

Our  first  papers  made  a  quite  different  appearance  from 
any  before  in  the  province ;  a  better  type,  and  better 
printed.  But  some  spirited  remarks  of  my  writing,  on  the  ^ 
dispute  2  then  going  on  between  Governor  Burnet  and  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  struck  the  principal  people,  oc- 
casioned the  paper  and  the  manager  of  it  to  be  much  talked 

1  His  paper :  this  paper  was  called  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  When  Franklin  began  to  issue  it, 
on  the  2d  Oct.,  1729,  he  dropped  all  of  the  first  part  of  the  title,  and  called  it 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

2  Dispute  :  this  was  in  regard  to  the  governor's  salary.  He  brought  in- 
structions from  England  to  the  effect  that  his  salary  should  be  ^1000  (S5000), 
but  the  legislature  insisted  on  their  right  to  fix  it  themselves.  Franklin 
approved  their  spirit,  and  eaid  of  the  Assembly,  at  the  close  of  his  article : 
"Their  happy  mother  country  will  perhaps  oliservc,  with  pleasure,  that  though 
her  gallant  cocks  and  matchless  dogs  abate  their  natural  fire  and  intrepidity 
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of,  and  in  a  few  weeks  brou[;ht  them  all  to  be  our  sub- 
scribers. 

Their  example  was  followed  by  many,  and  our  number 
went  on  growing  continually.  Ihis  was  one  of  the  first 
good  effects  of  my  having  learned  a  little  to  scribble ; 
another  was,  that  the  leading  men,  seeing  a  newspajK'r 
now  in  the  hands  of  one  who  could  also  handle  a  pen, 
thought  it  convenient  to  oblige  and  encourage  me.  Hrad- 
ford  still  i)rinted  the  votes,  and  laws,  and  other  public 
business.  He  had  printed  an  address  of  the  Hou.sc  to  the 
governor,  in  a  coarse,  blundering  manner  ;  we  rc|irinted  it 
elegantly  and  correctly,  and  sent  one  to  every  member. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  difference  :  it  strengthened  the 
hands  of  our  friends  in  the  House,  and  they  voted  us  their 
printers  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Among  my  friends  in  the  House  I  must  not  forget  Mr. 
Hamilton,  before  mentioned,  who  was  then  returned  from 
Kngland,  and  had  a  scat  in  it.  He  interested  himself  for 
me  strongly  in  that  instance,  as  he  did  in  many  others 
afterward,  continuing  his  patronage  till  his  death.' 

[The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  I'Vanklin's  indepen- 
dence as  an  editor.  Some  of  the  patrons  of  the  Gazette 
thought  that  he  handled  the  public  conduct  of  certain  citi- 
zens of  high  standing  rather  too  freely,  and  ex|)ressed  their 
disapproval  of  such  plain  speaking.  Franklin  heard  their 
complaint,  and  then  courteously  invited  them  to  favor  him 

when  (r.in'>|>'irtr(l  tu  a  torci^n  dime  (as  this  nation  u),  yet  her  stins  in  the 
remotest  p.^rt  i>f  the  earth,  and  even  tu  the  thir<l  anrl  fourth  descent,  still 
retain  that  ardent  spirit  of  lil>crty.  and  that  undaunted  courage,  which  has 
in  every  a(;e  vi  glori'iusly  distinguished  Hritons  and  Englishmen  from  the  rest 
of  mankind." 

'  "  I  got  his  son  once  Cyx>."  —  .^f'Hi^iHalnoU  h  /'/.ml/tH. 
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with  their  company  at  supper,  bringing  with  them  the 
other  gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  his  course.  They  came.  When  supper  was  an- 
nounced and  the  guests  had  seated  themselves  at  the  table, 
they  were  surprised  to  see  nothing  before  them  but  two 
puddings  made  of  coarse  meal,  commonly  called  saivdust 
puddings,  and  a  stone  pitcher  of  water.  P^anklin  helped 
them  all,  and  then  filling  his  own  plate,  proceeded  to  eat 
heartily.  The  guests  tried  to  imitate  him,  but  could  not, 
their  appetites  refusing  to  obey  their  will.  Seeing  t-heir 
predicament,  Franklin  at  length  arose  and  said,  ''My 
friends,  any  one  ivJio  can  subsist  on  sazvdust  pndding  and 
zvater,  as  T  can,  needs  no  man's  patronage."  ^] 

Mr.  Vernon  about  this  time  put  me  in  mind  of  the  debt 
I  owed  him,  but  did  not  press  me.  I  wrote  him  an  ingenu- 
ous ^  letter  of  acknowledgment,  craved  his  forbearance  a 
little  longer,  which  he  allowed  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  I  paid  the  principal,  with  interest,  and  many  thanks  : 
so  that  erratum  was  in  some  degree  corrected. 

But  now  another  difficulty  came  upon  me  which  I  had 
never  the  least  reason  to  e.xpect.  Mr.  Meredith's  father, 
Who  was  to  have  paid  for  our  printing-house,  according  to 
(the  expectations  given  me,  was  able  to  advance  only  one 
hundred  pounds  currency,^  which  had  been  paid  ;  and  a 
hundred  more  was  due  to  the  merchant,  who  grew  impa- 
tient, and  sued  us  all.     We  gave  bail,*  but  saw  that  if  the 

1  The  above  anecdote,  though  not  included  in  Franklin's  life,  seems  to 
deserve  a  place  here  since  it  illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  man. 
It  w  ill  he  found  in  Sparks's  edition  of  Franklin's  works. 

2  Ingenuous  :  candid. 

^  One  hundred  pounds  currency  :  about  $2i2>Z- 
*  Bail:  here,  security. 
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money  could  not  be  raised  in  time,  the  suit  must  soon 
come  to  a  judgment  and  execution,  and  our  hopeful  pros- 
pects must,  with  us,  be  ruined,  as  the  press  and  letters 
must  be  sold  for  payment,  perhaps  at  half  price. 

In  this  distress  two  true  friends,  whose  kindness  I  have 
never  forgotten,  nor  ever  shall  forget  while  I  can  remem- 
ber any  thing,  came  to  me  separately,  unknown  to  each 
other,  and,  without  any  application  from  me,  offering  each 
of  them  to  advance  me  all  the  money  that  should  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  take  the  whole  business  upon  myself, 
if  that  should  be  practicable  ;  but  they  did  not  like  my  con- 
tinuing the  partnership  with  Meredith,  who,  as  they  said, 
was  often  seen  drunk  in  the  streets,  and  playing  at  low 
games   in   alehouses,   much  to  our  discredit.     These  two 
friends  were  William  Coleman  and  Robert  Grace.     I  told 
them  I  could  not  propose  a  separation  while  any  prospect 
remained  of  the  Merediths'  fulfilling  their  part  of  our  agree- 
ment, because  I  thought  myself  under  great  obligations  to 
them  for  what  they  had  done,  and  would  do  if  they  could; 
but,   if  they  finally  failed    in   their  performance,  and  our 
partnership  must  be  dissolved,  I  should  then  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  accept  the  assistance  of  my  friends. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  for  some  time,  when  I  said  to 
my  partner,  "  Perhaps  your  father  is  dissatisfied  at  the 
part  you  have  undertaken  in  this  affair  of  ours,  and  is  un- 
willing to  advance  for  you  and  me  what  he  would  for  you 
alone.  If  that  is  the  case,  tell  me,  and  I  will  resign  the 
whole  to  you,  and  go  about  my  business."  "  No,"  said  he, 
"my  father  has  really  been  disappointed,  and  is  really 
unable;  and  I  am  unwilling  to  distress  him  further.  I 
sec  this  is  a  business  I  am  not  fit  for.  I  was  bred  a  farm- 
er, and  it  was  folly  in  me  to  come  to  town,  and  put  myself, 
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at  thirty  years  of  age,  an  apprentice  ta  learn  a  new  trade. 
Many  of  our  Welsh  people  are  going  to  settle  in  North 
Carolina,  where  land  is  cheap.  I  am  inclined  to  go  with 
them,  and  follow  my  old  employment.  You  may  find 
friends  to  assist  you.  If  you  will  take  the  debts  of  the 
company  upon  you  ;  return  to  my  father  the  hundred  pounds 
he  has  advanced  ;  pay  my  little  personal  debts,  and  give  me  "L 
thirty  pounds  ^  and  a  new  saddle,  I  will  relinquish  the  part- 
ij*€fship,  and  leave  the  whole  in  your  hands."  I  agreed  to 
this  proposal ;  it  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  signed,  and 
sealed  immediately.  I  gave  him  what  he  demanded,  and 
he  went  soon  after  to  Carolina,  from  whence  he  sent  me 
next  year  two  long  letters,  containing  the  best  account 
that  had  been  given  of  that  country,  the  climate,  the  soil, 
husbandry,  etc.,  for  in  those  matters  he  was  very  judicious. 
I  printed  them  in  the  papers,  and  they  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  recurred  to  my  two  friends  ; 
and  because  I  would  not  give  an  unkind  preference  to 
either,  I  took  half  of  what  each  had  offered,  and  I  wanted, 
of  one,  and  half  of  the  other  :  paid  off  the  company's  debts, 
and  went  on  with  the  business  in  my  own  name,  advertis- 
ing that  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  I  think  this  was 
in  or  about  the  year  1 729. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  cry  among  the  people  for 
more  paper  money,  only  fifteen  thousand  pounds^  being 
extant  in  the  province,  and  that  soon  to  be  sunk.  The 
wealthy  inhabitants  opposed  any  addition,  being  against 
all  paper  currency,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would 
depreciate,  as  it  had  done  in   New  England,  to  the  pre- 

1  Thirty  pounds:  if  currency,  about  $100. 

'  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  (currency)  :  a  little  over  $50,000. 
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judicc  of  all  creditors.  \Vc  had  discussed  this  jwint  in  our 
Junto,  where  I  was  on  the  side  of  an  addition,  being  per- 
suaded that  the  first  small  sum  struck  in  1723  had  done 
much  good  by  increasing  the  trade,  employment,  and  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  province,  since  I  now  saw  all  the 
old  houses  inhabited,  and  many  new  ones  building:  where- 
as I  rememl)ered  well,  that  when  I  first  walked  about  the 
streets  of  riiiladelphia,  eating  my  roll,  I  saw  most  of  the 
houses  in  Walnut-street,  between  Second  and  Front  streets, 
with  bills  on  their  doors,  "To  be  let  "  ;  and  many  likewise 
in  Chest  nut -street  and  other  streets,  which  made  me  then 
think  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  desertin;,'  it  one  after 
another. 

Our  debates  possessed  me  so  fully  of  the  subject,  that  I 
wrote  and  printed  an  anonymous  pamphlet  on  it,  entitled 
"  The  Nature  ami  XiCissity  of  a  Paper  Currency."  It  was 
well  received  by  the  common  people  in  general  ;  but  the 
rich  men  disliked  it,  for  it  increased  and  strengthened  the 
clamor  for  more  money,  and  they  happening  to  have  no 
writers  among  them  that  were  able  to  answer  it,  their  op- 
|x»sition  slackened,  and  the  jK)int  was  carried  by  a  majority 
in  the  House.  My  friends  there,  who  conceived  I  had 
l)ecn  of  some  service,  thought  fit  to  reward  me  by  employ- 
ing me  in  printing  the  money  :  a  very  profitable  job  and  a 
I  great  help  to  me.  This  was  an»)ther  advantage  gained  by 
']  my  being  able  to  write. 

The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by  time  and  cx|>cri- 
encc  so  evident  as  never  afterwards  to  K*  much  disputed  ; 
so  that  it  grew  .soon  to  fifty-five  thousand  |x>unds,  and  in 
1739  ^°  eighty  thousand  |K)unds,  since  which  it  arose  dur- 
ing war  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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pounds,^  trade,  building,  and  inhabitants  all  the  while  in- 
creasing, though  I  now  think  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
the  quantity  may  be  hurtful. 

I  soon  after  obtained  through  my  friend  Hamilton,  the 
printing  of  the  Newcastle  paper  money,  another  profitable 
job  as  I  then  thought  it  ;  small  things  appearing  great  to 
those  in  small  circumstances  ;  and  these,  to  me,  were  really 
great  advantages,  as  they  were  great  encouragements.  He 
procured  for  me,  also,  the  printing  of  the  laws  and  votes  of 
that  government,^  which  continued  in  my  hands  as  long  as 
I  followed  the  business. 

I  now  opened  a  little  stationer's  shop.  I  had  in  it  blanks  ^ 
of  all  sorts,  the  correctest  that  ever  appeared  among  us, 
being  assisted  in  that  by  my  friend  Breintnal.  I  had 
also  paper,  parchment,  chapmen's  books,  etc.  One  White- 
mash,  a  compositor  I  had  known  in  London,  an  excellent 
workman,  now  came  to  me,  and  worked  with  me  constantly 
and  diligently  ;  and  I  took  an  apprentice,  the  son  of  Aquila 
Rose. 

I  began  now  gradually  to  pay  off  the  debt  I  was  under 
for  the  printing-house.  In  order  to  secure  my  credit  and 
character  as  a  tradesman,  I  took  care  not  only  to  be  in 
reality  indust-rinns  ant;!  frugal^  but  t^^^yoid  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary.  I  dressed  plainly  ;  I  was  seen  at  no  places 
of  idle  diversion.  I  never  went  out  a  fishing  or  shooting  ; 
a  book,  indeed,  sometimes  diverted  me  from  my  work,  but 
that  was  seldom,  snug,"*  and  gave  no  scandal ;  and,  to  show 

1  Pounds :  in  all  the  al)ove  cases  the  pound  should  not  be  called  more 
than  two-thirds  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  about  %ZIZ- 
■-'  That  government:  that  of  '•  Delaware  Counties." 
■  Blanks :  blank,  foinis  for  deeds,  contracts,  receipts,  etc. 
*  Snug :  private. 
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that  I  was  not  above  my  business,  I  sometimes  brought 

home  the  paper   I   purchased  at   the  stores  through  the 

streets  on  a  wheelbarrow.     Thus  being  esteemed  an  indus- 

.trious,  thriving  young  man,  and  paying  duly  for  what    I 

(bought,  the  merchants  who  imj)orted  stationer)'  solicited 

I  my  custom;   others  proposed  supj)lying  me  with  books, 

/and  I  went  on  swimmingly.     In  the  mean  time  Keimer's 

credit  and  business  declining  daily,  he  was  at  last  forced 

to  sell  his  printing-house  to  satisfy  his  creditors.    He  went 

to   liarbadoes,   and   there  lived   some  years   in  very  j>oor 

circumstances. 

His  apprentice,  David  Harry,  whom  I  had  instructed 
while  I  worked  with  him,  set  up  in  his  place  at  Philadcl- 
l)hia,  having  bought  his  materials.  I  was  at  first  appre- 
hensive of  a  powerful  rival  in  Harry,  as  his  friends  were 
^  very  able,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I  therefore 
proposed  a  partnership  to  him,  which  he,  fortunately  for 
me,  rejected  with  scorn.  He  was  very  proud,  dressed  like 
a  gentleman,  lived  expensively,  took  much  diversion  and 
pleasure  abroad,  ran  in  debt  and  neglected  his  business  ; 
uj)on  which,  all  business  left  him  ;  and,  finding  nothing  to 
do,  he  followed  Keimer  to  Harbadoes,  taking  the  printing- 
house  with  him.  There  this  apprentice  emj)loyed  his 
former  master  as  a  journeyman  ;  they  quarreled  (»ften  ; 
Harry  went  continually  behindhand,  and  at  length  was 
forced  to  .sell  his  types  and  return  to  his  country  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  person  that  bought  them  employed 
Keimer  to  use  them,  but  in  a  few  years  he  died. 

There  remained  now  no  com|)Ctitor  with  me  at  Philadel- 
phia but  •  1  one,  Bradford ;  who  was  rich  and  easy, 
did  a  little  printing  now  and  then  by  straggling  hands,  but 
was  not  very  anxious  about  the  business.     However,  as  he 
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kept  the  post-office,  it  was  imagined  he  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  obtaining  news ;  his  paper  was  thought  a  better 
distributer  of  advertisements  than  mine,  and  therefore  had  *; 
many  more,  which  was  a  profitable  thing  to  him,  and  a 
disadvantage  to  me ;  for  though  I  did  indeed  receive  and 
send  papers  by  the  post,  yet  the  public  opinion  was  other- 
wise, for  what  I  did  send  was  by  bribing  the  riders,^  who 
took  them  privately,  Bradford  being  unkind  enough  to  for- 
bid it,  which  occasioned  some  resentment  on  my  part ;  and 
I  thought  so  meanly  of  him  for  it,  that  when  I  afterward 
came  into  his  situation,  I  took  care  never  to  imitate  it. 

I  had  hitherto  continued  to  board  with  Godfrey,  who 
lived  in  part  of  my  house  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
had  one  side  of  the  shop  for  his  glazier's  business,  though 
he  worked  little,  being  always  absorbed  in  his  mathematics. 
Mrs.  Godfrey  projected  a  match  for  me  with  a  relation's 
daughter,  took  opportunities  of  bringing  us  often  together, 
till  a  serious  courtship  on  my  part  ensued,  the  girl  being  in 
herself  very  deserving.  The  old  folks  encouraged  me  by 
continual  invitations  to  supper,  and  by  leaving  us  together, 
till  at  length  it  was  time  to  explain.  Mrs.  Godfrey  man- 
aged our  little  treaty.  I  let  her  know  that  I  expected  as 
much  money  with  their  daughter  as  would  pay  off  my 
remaining  debt  for  the  printing-house,  which  I  believe  was 
not  then  above  a  hundred  pounds.  She  brought  me  word 
they  had  no  such  sum  to  spare ;  I  said  they  might  mort-  ^ 
gage  their  house  in  the  loan-office.  The  answer  to  this, 
after  some  days,  was,  that  they  did  not  approve  the  match  ; 
that,  on  inquiry  of  Bradford,  they  had  been  informed  the 
printing  business  was  not  a  profitable  one ;  the  types  would 
soon  be  worn  out,  and  more  wanted ;  that  S.  Keimei  and 

'  Riders  :  the  mail  was  then  generally  carried  on  horseback. 


^ 
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I).  I  larr)'  had  failed  one  after  the  other,  and  I  should  proba- 
bly soon  follow  them  ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  forbidden  the 
house,  and  the  dauj^hter  shut  up. 

Whether  this  was  a  real  chanjje  of  sentiment  or  only 
artifice,  on  a  supposition  of  our  beinj;  too  far  cnj;aged  in 
affection  to  retract,  and  therefore  that  we  should  steal  a 
marriaj^e,  which  would  leave  them  at  liberty  to  give  or 
withhold  what  they  pleased,  I  know  not  ;  but  I  susjMrctetl 
the  latter,  resented  it,  and  went  no  more.  Mrs.  Godfrey 
brought  me  afterward  some  more  favorable  accounts  of 
their  disposition,  and  would  have  drawn  me  on  again  ;  but 
I  tieclared  absolutely  my  resolution  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  that  family.  This  was  resented  by  the  (iodfrcys  ; 
we  differed,  and  they  removed,  leaving  me  the  whole  house, 
and  I  resolved  to  take  no  more  inmates. 

Hut  this  affair  having  turned  my  thoughts  to  marriage, 
I  looked  round  me  and  made  overtures*  of  acquaintance  in 
other  places;  but  soon  found  that,  the  business  of  a  printer 
being  generally  thought  a  poor  one,  I  was  not  to  expect 
iiin«)ney  with  a  wife,  unless  with  such  a  one  as  I  should  not 
otherwise  think  agreeable.  A  friendly  corres|>ondence  as 
neighlvtrs  and  old  acquaintances  had  continued  between  me 
and  Mrs.  Read's  family,  who  all  had  a  regard  for  me  from 
the  time  of  my  first  lodging  in  their  house.  I  was  often 
invited  there  and  consulted  in  their  affairs,  wherein  I  some- 
times was  of  ser\'ice.  I  |)itied  ix»or  Miss  Read's  unfortu- 
nate situation,  who  was  generally  dejected,  seldom  cheerful, 
and  avoided  company.  I  considered  my  giddiness  and 
inconsistency  when  in  London,  as  in  a  great  degree  the 
cause  of  her  unhappincss,  though  the  mother  was  good 
enough  to  think  the  fault  more  her  own  than  mine,  as  she 

I  Overtures :  |>ro|>i>Mlft,  offers 
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had  prevented  our  marrying  before  I  wont  thither  and  per- 
suaded the  other  match  in  my  absence.  Our  mutual  affec- 
tion was  revived,  but  there  were  now  great  objections  to 
our  union.  The  match  ^  was  indeed  looked  upon  as  in- 
valid,2  a  preceding  wife  being  said  to  be  living  in  ICngland ; 
but  this  could  not  easily  be  proved,  because  of  the  distance  ; 
and,  though  there  was  a  report  of  his  death,  it  was  not 
certain.  Then,  though  it  should  be  true,  he  had  left  many 
debts,  which  his  successor  might  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
We  ventured,  however,  over  all  these  difficulties,  and  I  ^^ 
X  took  her  to  wife,  September  ist,  1730.  None  of  the  in- 
conveniences happened  that  we  had  apprehended ;  she 
proved  a  good  and  faithful  helpmate,  assisted  me  much  by 
attending  the  shop;  we  throve  together,  and  have  ever 
mutually  endeavored  to  make  each  other  happy.  Thus  I 
corrected  that  great  crrntii7n  as  well  as  I  could.  f 

[In  a  playful  letter  to  a  friend  written  many  years  after 
his  marriage,  Franklin  quotes  from  some  verses  of  his  own, 
applying  them  to  his  wife  :  — 

"  Am  I  loaded  with  care,  she  takes  off  a  large  share ; 
That  the  burden  ne'er  makes  me  to  reel ; 
Does  good  fortune  arrive,  the  joy  of  ni)-  wife 
Quite  doubles  the  pleasure  I  feel. 

"  Some  faults  have  we  all,  and  so  has  my  Joan, 
But  then  they're  e.xceedingly  small ; 
And,  now  Tm  grown  so  used  to  them,  so  like  my  own, 
I  scarcely  can  see  them  at  all. 

"  Were  the  finest  young  princess,  with  millions  in  purse, 
To  be  had  in  e.xchange  for  my  Joan, 
I  could  not  get  better  wife,  might  get  a  worse, 
So  I'll  stick  to  my  dearest  old  Joan."] 

1  The  match  :  that  is,  Miss  Read's  marriage  with  Rogers. 

2  Inval'id  :  of  110  force,  null. 
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About  this  time,  our  club  meeting,  not  at  a  tavern,  but 
in  a  little  room  of  Mr.  Grace's,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
a  proposition  was  made  by  mc,  that,  since  our  books  were 
often  referred  to  in  our  disquisitions  upon  the  queries,  it 
mij^ht  be  convenient  to  us  to  have  them  altogether  where 
we  met,  that  upon  occasion  they  might  be  consulted  ;  and 
by  thus  clubbing  our  books  to  a  common  Ifbrary,  we  should, 
while  we  liked  to  keep  them  together,  have  each  of  us  the 
advantage  of  using  the  books  of  all  the  other  members, 
which  would  be  nearly  as  beneficial  as  if  each  owned  the 
whole.  It  was  liked  and  agreed  to,  and  we  filled  one  end 
of  the  room  with  such  books  as  we  could  best  spare.  The 
number  was  not  so  great  as  we  expected ;  and  though  they 
had  been  of  great  use,  yet  some  inconveniences  occurring 
for  want  of  due  care  of  them,  the  collection,  after  about  a 
year,  was  separated,  and  each  took  his  books  home  again. 

And  now  I  set  on  foot  my  first  project  of  a  public 
<t"  nature,  that  for  a  subscription  library.'  I  drew  up  the 
proposals,  got  them  put  into  form  by  our  great  scrivener, 
Hrockden,  and,  by  the  help  of  my  friends  in  the  Junto, 
procured  fifty  subscribers  of  forty  shillings-  each  to  begin 
with,  and  ten  shillings^  a  year  for  fifty  years,  the  term 
our  company  was  to  continue.  We  afterwards  obtained  a 
charter,  the  company  being  increased  to  one  hundred  :  this 
was  the  mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription 
libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  is  become  a  great  thing 
itself,  and  continually  increasing.  These  libraries  have 
improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made 
the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most 

>  The  t'lrst  ( ir.  ul.itinf:  lihr.in-  «;-'  '    '  "  '    •■    \incrica. 

'  Forty  shUlings  :   if  <  urrcncy, 

•  Ten  shillings:  if  currency,  alwul  51.66. 
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o^entlemen  from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made 
throughout  the  colonies  in  defence  of  their  privileges.^ 

On  this  little  fund  we  began. ^  The  books  were  im- 
ported ;  the  library  was  opened  one  day  in  the  week  for 
lending  to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to 
pay  dcuble  the  value  if  not  duly  returned.  The  institu- 
tion soon  manifested  its  utility,  was  imitated  by  other 
towns,  and  in  other  provinces.  The  libraries  were  aug- 
mented by  donations ;  reading  became  fashionable  ;  and 
our  people,  having  no  public  amusements  to  divert  their 
attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted  with 
books,  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to 
be  better  instructed  and  more  intelligent  than  people  of 
the  same  rank  generally  are  in  other  countries. 

When  we  were  about  to  sign  the  above-mentioned  articles, 
which  were  to  be  binding  on  us,  our  heirs,  etc.,  for  fifty 
years,  Mr.  Brockden,  the  scrivener,  said  to  us,  "  You  are 
young  men,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  of  you  will 
live  to  see  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  in  the  instru- 
ment." A  number  of  us,  however,  are  yet  living ;  but  the 
instrument  was,  after  a  few  years,  rendered  null  by  a  charter 
that  incorporated  and  gave  perpetuity  to  the  company.^ 

^  Memorandum.  Thus  far  was  written  with  the  intention  expressed  in  the 
beginning  and  therefore  contains  several  little  family  anecdotes  of  no  impor- 
tance to  others.  What  follows  was  written  many  years  after  in  compliance 
with  the  advice  contained  in  these  letters,  and  accordingly  intended  for  the 
public.    The  affairs  of  the  Revolution  occasioned  the  interruption. —  Franklin. 

2  Continuation  of  the  account  of  my  life,  begun  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  1 784. 
—  Franklin. 

3  This  library  was  founded  in  1731,  and  incorporated  in  1742.  By  the 
addition  made  to  it  of  the  library  left  by  Mr.  James  Logan,  and  by  annual 
purchases,  the  Philadelphia  Library  now  numbers  over  150,000  volumes. — 
Bigelov/s  Franklin. 
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The  objections  and  reluctances  I  met  with  in  soliciting 
the  subscriptions,  made  me  soon  feel  the  impropriety  of 
presenting;  one's  self  as  the  proposer  of  any  useful  project, 
that  mij^ht  be  suj)posed  to  raise  one's  reputation  in  the 
smallest  de;;ree  above  that  of  one's  nei[;hbors,  when  one 
has  need  of  their  assistance  to  accomj)lish  that  project.  I 
therefore  put  myself  as  much  as  I  could  out  of  sight,  and 
stated  it  as  a  scheme  of  a  number  of  friends,  who  had  re- 
quested me  to  po  about  and  propose  it  to  such  as  they 
thought  lovers  of  reading.  In  this  way  my  affair  went  on 
more  smoothly,  and  I  ever  after  practiced  it  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  and,  from  my  frequent  succes.ses,  can  heartily 
recommend  it.  The  present  little  sacrifice  of  your  vanity 
will  afterwards  be  amply  repaid.  If  it  remains  a  while 
uncertain  to  whom  the  merit  belongs,  some  one  more  vain 
than  yourself  will  be  encouraged  to  claim  it,  and  then  even 
envy  will  be  disposed  to  do  you  justice  by  plucking  these 
assumed  feathers,  and  restoring  them  to  their  right  owner. 

This  library  afforded  me  the  means  of  improvement  by 
constant  study,  for  which  I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  each 
day.  and  thus  repaired  in  some  degree  the  loss  of  the 
learned  education  my  father  once  intended  for  mc.  Read- 
ing was  the  only  amusement  I  allowed  myself.  I  spent 
no  time  In  taverns,  games,  or  frolics  of  any  kind  ;  and  my 
industry  in  my  business  continued  as  indefatigable  as  it 
was  necessary.  I  was  indebted  for  my  printing-house  ;  I 
had  a  y»»ung  family  coming  on  to  be  educated,  an<l  I  had 
to  contend  for  business  with  two  printers,  who  were  estab- 
lished in  the  place  before  me.  My  circumstances,  however, 
grew  tlaily  easier.  My  original  habits  of  frugality  continu- 
ing, and  my  father,  having,  among  his  instructions  to  mc 
when  a  lx>y,  frecjuently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon, 
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"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  calling,  he  shall  stand  ><' 
before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men,"  I  from 
thence  considered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth 
and  distinction,  which  encouraged  me,  though  I  did  not 
think  that  I  should  ever  literally  stand  before  kings,  which, 
however,  has  since  happened ;  for  I  have  stood  before 
five,  and  even  had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  one,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  to  dinner.. 

We  have  an  English  proverb  that  says,  "  He  that  zvould 
thrive,  viHst  ask  his  zuife."  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I 
had  one  as  much  disposed  tg^  industry  and  frugality  as 
myself.  She  assisted  me  cheerfully  in  my  business,  fold- 
ing and  stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop,  purchasing  old 
linen  rags  for  the  paper-makers,  etc.,  etc.  We  kept  no 
idle  servants,  our  table  was  plain  and  simple,  our  furni- 
ture of  the  cheapest.  For  instance,  my  breakfast  was  a 
long  time  bread  and  milk  (no  tea),  and  I  ate  it  out  of  a 
twopenny  earthen  porringer,  with  a  pewter  spoon.  But 
mark  how  luxury  will  enter  families,  and  make  a  progress, 
in  spite  of  principle  :  being  called  one  morning  to  break- 
fast, I  found  it  in  a  china  bowl,  with  a  spoon  of  silver ! 
They  had  been  bought  for  me  without  my  knowledge  by 
my  wife,  and  had  cost  her  the  enormous  sum  of  three-and- 
twenty  shillings,^  for  which  she  had  no  other  excuse  or 
apology  to  make,  but  that  she  thought  her  husband 
deserved  a  silver  spoon  and  china  bowl  as  well  as  any  of 
his  neighbors.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  plate  and 
china  in  our  house,  which  afterward,  in  a  course  of  years, 
as  our  wealth  increased,  augmented  gradually  to  several 
hundred  pounds  in  value. 

I  had  been  religiously  educated  as  a  Presbyterian,  but 

^  Three-and-twenty  shillings  :  if  in  currency,  about  $382. 
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I  early  absented  myself  from  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
sect,  Sunday  being  my  studying  day.  I,  however,  never 
was  without  some  religious  principles.  I  never  doubted, 
for  instance,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  ;  that  he  made  the 
world,  and  governed  it  by  his  Providence  ;  that  the  most 
acceptable  scr\'ice  of  (iod  was  the  doing  good  to  man  ; 
that  our  souls  are  immortal ;  and  that  all  crime  will  be 
punished,  and  virtue  rewarded,  either  here  or  hereafter. 
These  I  esteemed  the  essentials  of  every -religion  ;  and, 
being  to  be  found  in  the  religions  we  had  in  our  country, 
I  respected  them  all,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
respect,  as  I  found  them  more  or  less  mixed  with  other 
articles,  which,  without  any  tendency  to  inspire,  promote, 
or  confirm  morality,  served  principally  to  divide  us,  and 
make  us  unfriendly  to  one  another.  This  respect  to  all, 
with  an  opinion  that  the^worst  had_s^me  good  effects,  in- 
duced me  to  avoid  all  discourse  that  might  tend  to  lessen 
the  good  opinion  another  might  have  of  his  own  religion  ; 
and  as  our  province  increased  in  peoj^lc,  and  new  places  of 
worship  were  continually  wanted,  and'generally  erected  by 
voluntary  contribution,  my  mite  for  such  purpose,  what- 
ever might  be  the  sect,  was  never  refused. 

Though  I  seldom  attended  any  jiublic  worship,  I  had 
still  an  oj)inion  of  its  propriety,  and  of  its  utility  when 
rightly  condi*  tCd,  and  I  regularly  paid  my  annual  sub- 
scription ff)r  the  support  of  the  only  I'resbyterian  minister 
or  meeting  we  had  in  I'hiladelphia.  He  used  to  visit  nic 
sometimes  as  a  friend,  and  admonish  me  to  attend  his 
administrations,  and  I  was  now  and  then  prevailed  on  to 
do  so,  once  for  five  Sundays  successively.  Had  he  been 
in  my  opinion  a  good  preacher,  perhaps  I  might  have  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  the  occasion   I  had  for  the  Sun- 
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day's  leisure  in  my  course  of  study ;  but  his  discourses 
were  chiefly  either  polemic  arguments,  or  explications  ^  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very 
dry,  uninteresting,  and  unedifying,  since  not  a  single  moral 
principle  was  inculcated  or  enforced,  their  aim  seeming  to 
be  rather  to  make  us  church  members  than  good  citizens. 

1  had  some  years  before  composed  a  little  Liturgy,  or 
form  of  prayer,  for  my  own  private  use  (viz.,  in  1728),  en- 
titled. Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religion.  I  returned 
to  the  use  of  this,  and  went  no  more  to  the  public  assem- 
blies. ]\Iy  conduct  might  be  blamable ;  but  I  leave  it, 
without  attempting  further  to  excuse  it,  my  pro^-  "*^  pur- 
pose being  to  relate  facts,  and  not  to  make  ap  .ogies  for 
them.2 

§  7.    Franklin's  Plan  of  Life. 

It  was  about  this  time  I  conceived  the  bold  and  arduous 
project  of  arriving  at  moral  perfection.  I  wished  to  live 
witBout  committing  any  fault  at  any  time  ;  I  would  con- 
quer all  that  either  natural  inclination,  custom,  or  company 

^  Explications :  explanations. 

2  Later  in  life  Franklin  earnestly  inculcated  attendance  at  church,  as  the 
following  letter  will  show.  It  was  addressed  to  his  daughter  Sarah,  in  1764. 
"  Go  constantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of  devotion  in  the 
common  prayer-hook  is  your  principal  business  there,  and,  if  properly  attended 
to,  will  do  more  towards  amending  the  heart  than  sermons  generally  can  do. 
For  they  were  composed  by  men  of  much  greater  piety  and  wisdom  than  our 
common  composers  of  sermons  can  pretend  to  be;  and  therefore  I  wish  you 
would  never  miss  the  prayer  days;  yet  I  do  not  mean  you  should  despise 
sermons  even  of  the  preachers  you  dislike,  for  the  discourse  is  often  much 
better  than  the  man,  as  sweet  and  clear  waters  come  through  very  dirty  earth. 
I  am  the  more  particular  on  this  head  as  you  seemed  to  express  a  little  before 
I  came  away,  some  inclination  to  leave  our  church,  which  I  wo\dd  not  have 
you  do." 
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might  lead  mc  into.  As  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  what 
was  ri^ht  and  wron^,  I  did  net  see  why  I  niij;ht  not  always 
do  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  Hut  I  soon  found  I  had 
undertaken  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than  I  had  imagined. 
While  my  care  was  employed  in  guarding  against  one 
fault,  I  was  often  surprised  by  another ;  habit  took  the 
advantage  of  inattention  ;  inclination  was  sometimes  too 
strong  for  reason.  I  concluded,  at  length,  that  the  mere 
speculative  conviction  that  it  was  our  interest  to  be  com- 
pletely virtuous,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  our  slipping  ; 
and  that  the  contrary  habits  must  be  broken,  and  gocnl 
ones  acquired  and  established,  before  we  can  have  any 
dependence  on  a  steady,  uniform  rectitude  of  conduct. 
I'or  this  purpose  I  therefore  contrived  the  following 
method. 

In  the  various  enumerations  of  the  moral  virtues  1  had 
met  with  in  my  reading,  I  founil  the  catalogue  more  or 
less  numerous,  as  different  writers  included  more  or  fewer 
ideas  under  the  same  name.  Temperance,  for  example, 
was  by  some  confined  to  eating  and  drinking,  while  by 
others  it  was  extended  to  mean  the  moderating  every 
other  pleasure,  appetite,  inclination,  or  passion;  bodily  or 
mental,  even  to  our  avarice  and  ambition.  I  projKised  to 
myself,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  use  rather  more 
names,  with  fewer  ideas  annexed  to  each,  than  a  few 
names  with  more  ideas ;  and  I  included  under  thirteen 
names  of  virtues  all  that  at  that  time  occurred  to  mc 
as  necessary  or  desirable,  and  annexed  to  each  a  short 
precept,  which  fully  expressed  the  extent  I  gave  to  its 
meaning. 
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These  names  of  virtues,  with  their  precepts,  were  : 

I.    Temperance. 
Eat  not  to  dullnecs  ;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

2.    Silence. 

Speak  not  but  what   may  benefit   others   or  yourself ; 
avoid  trifling  conversation. 

3.    Order. 

Let  all  your  things  have  their  places ;  let  each  part  of 
your  business  have  its  time. 

4.    Resolution. 

Resolve  to  perform  what  you  ought ;  perform  without 
fail  what  you  resolve. 

5.  Frugality. 

Make  no  expense  but  to  do  good  to  others  or  yourself ; 
i.e.,  waste  nothing. 

6.  Industry. 

Lose  no  time  ;  be  always  employed  in  something  useful ; 
cut  off  all  unnecessary  actions. 

7.  Sincerity. 

Use  no    hurtful    deceit;    think  innocently   and   justly; 
and,  if  you  speak,  speak  accordingly. 

8.   Justice. 

Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries,  or  omitting  the  benefits 
that  are  your  duty. 
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9.     MODF.RATinN. 

Avoid  extremes  ;  forbear  resenting  injuries  so  much  as 
you  think  they  deserve. 

10.   Cleanliness, 
Tolerate  no  unclcanliness  in  body,  clothes,  or  habitation. 

I  I.     TkANQL'ILLITV. 

He  not  disturbed  at  trifles,  or  at  accidents  common  or 
unavoidable. 

12.  Chastity. 

13.  iiumilitv. 
Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates. 

My  intention  being  to  acquire  the  habitude  of  all  the.sc 
virtues,  I  judged  it  would  be  well  not  to  distract  my  atten- 
tion by  attempting  the  whole  at  once,  but  to  fix  it  on  one 
of  them  at  a  time  ;  and,  when  I  should  be  master  of  that, 
then  to  proceed  to  another,  and  so  on,  till  I  should  have 
gone  through  the  whole,  and,  as  the  previous  acquisition 
of  some  might  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  certain  others,  I 
arranged  them  with  that  view,  as  they  stand  above.  Tcm- 
jKTance  first,  as  it  tends  to  procure  that  coolness  and  clear- 
*  ness  of  head  which  is  so  necessary  where  constant  vigi- 
\  lance  was  to  be  kept  up,  and  guard  maintained  against  the 
unremitting  attraction  of  ancient  habits,  and  the  force  of 
|)eri)etual  temptations.  This  being  acfjuired  and  estab- 
lished, Silenre  would  be  more  easy ;  and  my  desire  being 
to  gain  knowledge  at  the  .same  time  that  I  improved  in 
virtue,  and  considering  that  in  conversation  it  was  obtainec' 
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rather  by  the  use  of  the  ears  than  of  the  tongue,  and 
therefore  wishing  to  break  a  habit  I  was  getting  into  of 
prattling,  punning,  and  joking,  which  only  made  me  accept- 
able to  trifling  company,  I  gave  Silence  the  second  place. 
This  and  the  next,  Order,  I  expected  would  allow  me  more 
time  for  attending  to  my  project  and  my  studies.  Resolu- 
tion, once  become  habitual,  would  keep  me  firm  in  my 
endeavors  to  obtain  all  the  subsequent  virtues  ;  Frugality 
and  Industry  freeing  me  from  my  remaining  debt,  and  pro- 
ducing affluence  and  independence,  would  make  more  easy 
the  practice  of  Sincerity  and  Justice,  etc.,  etc.  Conceiving 
then,  that,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Pythagoras  in  his 
Golden  Verses,^  daily  examination  would  be  necessary,  I 
contrived  the  following  method  for  conducting  that  exami- 
nation. 

I  made  a  little  book  [ist  July,  1733]  in  which  I  allotted 
a  page  for  each  of  the  virtues.  I  ruled  each  page  with 
red  ink,  so  as  to  have  seven  columns,  one  for  each  day  of 
the  week,  marking  each  column  with  a  letter  for  the  day. 
I  crossed  these  columns  with  thirteen  red  lines,  marking 
the  beginning  of  each  line  with  the  first  letter  of  one  of 
the  virtues,  on  which  line,  and  in  its  proper  column,  I 
might  mark,  by  a  little  black  spot,  every  fault  I  found 
upon  examination  to  have  been  committed  respecting  that 
virtue  upon  that  day. 

1  Pythagoras  :  a  Greek  philosopher,  600  B.C. ;  he  required  his  disciples  to 
consider  daily  certain  moral  precepts.  The  time  which  he  recommends  fm 
this  work  is  about  even  or  bed-time,  that  we  may  conclude  the  action  of  the 
day  with  the  judgment  of  conscience,  making  the  examination  of  our  conver- 
sation an  evening  song  to  God.  Wherein  have  I  transgressed?  What  have 
I  done?  What  duty  have  I  omitted?  So  shall  we  measure  our  lives  by  the 
rules  above  mentioned,  if  to  the  law  of  the  mind  we  join  the  judgment  of 
reason.  —  Bigdow's  Franklin. 
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Form  of  thf  Pages. 


TKMl'EkANCE. 

EAT   NOT  TO   DULLNESS  ; 
DRINK   NOT  TO   ELEVATION. 
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I  determined  to  fjivc  a  week's  strict  attention  to  each  of 
the  virtues  successively.  Thus,  in  the  first  week,  my  great 
guard  was  to  avoiil  every,  the  least,  offence  against  Temper- 
ance, leaving  the  other  virtues  to  their  ordinary  chance, 
only  marking  every  evening  the  faults  of  the  day.  Thus, 
if  in  the  first  week  I  cf)uld  keep  my  first  line,  marked  T, 
clear  of  spots,  I  supposed  the  habit  of  that  virtue  so  much 
strengthened,  and  its  opposite  weakened,  that  I  might 
venture  extending  my  attention  to  include  the  next,  and 
for  the  following  week  keep  both  lines  clear  of  spots. 
Proceeding  thus  to  the  last,  I  could  go  through  a  course 
complete  in  thirteen  weeks,  and  four  courses  in  a  year. 
And   like   him    who,  having  a  garden   to  weed,  does  not 
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attempt  to  eradicate  all  the  bad  herbs  at  once,  which  would 
exceed  his  reach  and  his  strength,  but  works  on  one  of  the 
beds  at  a  time,  and,  having  accomplished  the  first,  proceeds 
to  a  second,  so  I  should  have,  I  hoped,  the  encouraging 
pleasure  of  seeing  on  my  pages  the  progress  I  made  in 
virtue,  by  clearing  successively  my  lines  of  their  spots,  till 
in  the  end,  by  a  number  of  courses,  I  should  be  happy  in 
viewing  a  clean  book,  after  a  thirteen  weeks'  daily  exam- 
ination. 

This  my  little  book  had  for  its  motto  these  lines  from 
Addison's  Cato : 

"  Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Thro'  all  her  works),  He  must  delight  in  virtue ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy." 

Another  from  Cicero, 

"  O  vitas  Philosophia  dux  !  O  virtutum  indagatrix  expultrixque  vitio- 
rum !  Unus  dies,  bene  et  ex  praeceptis  tuis  actus,  peccanti  immorta- 
litati  est  anteponendus."  ^ 

Another  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  speaking  of 
wisdom  or  virtue 

"  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches 
and  honor.  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace." — iii.  i6,  17. 

And  conceiving  God  to  be  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  I 
thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  solicit  his  assistance  for 
obtaining  it ;  to  this  end  I  formed  the  following  little 
prayer,  which  was  prefixed  to  my  tables  of  examination  for 
daily  use. 

i"0  philosophy,  thou  guide  of  life!  O  thou  searcher  after  virtue  and 
banisher  of  vice !  ( )ne  day  spent  virtuously,  and  in  obedience  to  thy  precepts, 
is  worth  an  immortality  of  sin." —  Ttisc.  Qucest.  IV.  ji. 
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"  O  powerful  Goodness !  boutiti/iil  Father !  mtniful  Guide  I  Increase 
in  me  that  'wisdom  which  disco7'ers  my  truest  interest.  Strengthen  my 
resolutions  to  perform  'what  that  'wisdom  dictates.  Accept  my  kind 
offues  to  thy  other  children  as  the  only  return  in  my  po-wer  for  tl.v  ,,•>!- 
tinual  fa-i>ors  to  me.''"' 

I   used  also  sometimes  a  little  prayer  which  I  took  from 

Thomson's  Poems,  viz. : 

•  Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  Good  Supreme! 
O  teach  mc  what  is  good;  teacli  mc  Thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit;  and  fill  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 
S.-icred.  substantial,  never-fading  bliss!" 

The  precept  of  Order  requiring;  that  every  part  of  viy 
business  should  have  its  allotted  time,  one  page  in  my  little 
book  contained  the  following  scheme  of  employment  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  a  natural  day. 


TnK  MoKNiNf;. 
Question.    What  good  shall 
I  do  this  day? 


8 

9 
lo 

II 


Rise,  wash,  and  address  J'ow- 
erful  Goodness!    Contrive  day's 
.  business,  and  take  the  resolution 
of  the  clay :  prosci  ute  the  pres- 
ent study,  and  breakfast. 


.  Work. 


Noon. 


5  12  f         Kead.    or    overlook    my    ac- 
(    I  (  counts,  and  dine. 


2^ 
3 
4 
S 
F.VEVisn.  ^  6' 

Question.     What  gooil  have  j    7 
I  tlonc  to-<lay?  ]    8 

I  9, 


Work. 


Put  things  in  their  pLices. 
Supper.  Music  or  diversion,  or 
convcnution.  Kxamin.ition  of 
the  day. 
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Night. 


I  entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  plan  for  self-exam- 
ination, and  continued  it  with  occasional  intermissions  for 
some  time.  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  so  much  fuller 
yo^aults  than  I  had  imagined  ;  but  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  diminish.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  renew- 
ing now  and  then  my  little  book,  which,  by  scraping  out 
the  marks  of  old  faults  on  the  paper  to  make  room  for  new 
ones  in  a  new  course,  became  full  of  holes,  I  transferred 
my  tables  and  precepts  to  the  ivory  leaves  of  a  memoran- 
dum book,  on  which  the  lines  were  drawn  with  red  ink, 
that  made  a  durable  stain,  and  on  those  lines  I  marked  my 
faults  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  which  marks  I  could  easily 
wipe  out  with  a  wet  sponge.  After  a  while  I  went  through 
one  course  only  in  a  year,  and  afterward  only  one  in  sev- 
eral years,  till  at  length  I  omitted  them  entirely,  being 
employed  in  voyages  and  business  abroad,  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  affairs  that  interfered  ;  but  I  always  carried  my 
little  book  with  me. 

My  scheme  of  Order  gave  me  the  most  trouble  ;  and 
I  found  that,  though  it  might  be  practicable  where  a  man's 
business  was  such  as  to  leave  him  the  disposition  of  his 
time,  that  of  a  journeyman  printer,  for  instance,  it  was  not 
possible  to  be  exactly  observed  by  a  master,  who  must 
mix  with  the  world,  and  often  receive  people  of  business 
at  their  own  hours.  Order,  too,  with  regard  to  places  for 
things,  papers,  etc.,  I  found  extremely  difficult  to  acquire. 
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I  had  not  been  early  accustomed  to  it,  and,  having  an 
exceeding  good  memory,  I  was  not  so  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  attending  want  of  method.  This  article, 
therefore,  cost  me  so  much  painful  attention,  and  my  faults 
in  it  vexed  me  so  much,  and  I  made  so  little  progress  in 
amendment,  and  had  such  frequent  relapses,  that  I  was 
almost  ready  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  content  myself 
with  a  faulty  character  in  that  respect,  like  the  man  who, 
in  buying  an  ax  of  a  smith,  my  neighbor,  desired  to  have 
the  whole  of  its  surface  as  bright  as  the  edge.  The  smith 
consented  to  grind  it  bright  for  him  if  he  would  turn  the 
wheel  ;  he  turned,  while  the  smith  pressed  the  broad  face 
of  the  ax  hard  and  heavily  on  the  stone,  which  made  the 
turning  (jf  it  very  fatiguing.  The  man  came  every  now 
and  then  from  the  wheel  to  sec  how  the  work  went  on,  and 
at  length  would  take  his  ax  as  it  was,  without  further  grind- 
ing. "  No,"  said  the  smith,  "turn  on,  turn  on  ;  we  shall 
have  it  bright  by-and-by ;  as  yet,  it  is  only  speckled." 
"  ^'es,"  says  the  man.  "  but  I  think  I  like  a  speckled  ax 
best."  And  I  believe  this  may  have  been  the  case  with 
many,  who,  having,  for  want  of  some  such  means  as  I 
employed,  found  the  dilTiculty  of  obtaining  good  and  break- 
ing bad  habits  in  other  points  of  vice  and  virtue,  have 
given  up  the  .struggle,  and  concluded  that  *'/7  speekleii  ax 
was  best,"  for  some  thing,  that  pretended  to  be  reason, 
was  every  now  and  then  suggesting  to  mc  that  such 
extreme  nicety  as  I  exacted  of  myself  might  be  a  kind  of 
fopi)ery  in  morals,  which,  if  it  were  known,  would  make 
me  ridiculous  ;  that  a  perfect  character  might  be  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  of  being  envic<i  and  hated;  and 
that  a  benevolent  man  should  allow  a  few  faults  in  him- 
self to  keep  his  friends  in  countenance. 
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In  truth,  I  found  myself  incorrigible  with  respect  to 
Order ;  and  now  I  am  grown  old,  and  my  memory  bad,  I 
feel  very  sensibly  the  want  of  it.  But,  on  the  whole, 
though  I  never  arrived  at  the  perfection  I  had  been  so  am- 
bitious of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short  of  it,  yet  I  was,  by 
the  endeavor,  a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  been  if  I  had  not  attempted  it ;  as  those  who  aim 
at  perfect  writing  by  imitating  the  engraved  copies,  though 
they  never  reach  the  wished-for  excellence  of  those  copies, 
their  hand  is  mended  by  the  endeavor,  and  is  tolerable 
while  it  continues  fair  and  legible. 

It  may  be  well  my  posterity  should  be  informed  that  to 
this  little  artifice,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  their  ancestor 
owed  the  constant  felicity  of  his  life,  down  to  his  79th 
year,  in  which  this  is  written  [1785].  What  reverses  may 
attend  the  remainder  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  but,  if  *<^ 
they  arrive,  the  reflection  on  past  happiness  enjoyed  ought 
to  help  his  bearing  them  with  more  resignation.  To  Tem- 
perance he  ascribes  his  long-continued  health,  and  what  is 
still  left  to  him  of  a  good  constitution  ;  to  Industry  and  Fru- 
gality, the  easiness  of  his  circumstances  and  acquisition  of 
his  fortune,  with  all  that  knowledge  that  enabled  him  to 
be  a  useful  citizen,  and  obtained  for  him  some  degree  of 
reputation  among  the  learned  ;  to  Sincerity  and  Justice,  the 
confidence  of  his  country,  and  the  honorable  employment 
it  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  to  the  joint  influence  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  virtues,  even  in  the  imperfect  state  he 
was  able  to  acquire  them,  all  that  evenness  of  temper,  and 
that  cheerfulness  in  conversation,  which  makes  his  com- 
pany still  sought  for,  and  agreeable  even  to  his  younger 
acquaintance.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  some  of  my  descend- 
ants may  follow  the  example,  and  reap  the  benefit. 
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It  will  be  remarked  that,  though  my  scheme  was  not 
wholly  without  religion,  there  was  in  it  no  mark  of  any  of 
the  distin;;uishing  tenets  of  any  particular  sect.  I  had 
I)urj)oscly  avoided  them;  for,  bein*;  fully  persuaded  of  the 
utility  and  excellency  of  my  method,  and  that  it  might  be 
ser\iceable  to  peojilc  in  all  religions,  and  intending  some 
time  or  other  to  publish  it,  I  would  not  have  any  thing  in 
it  that  should  prejudice  any  one,  of  any  sect,  against  it. 
I  purposed  writing  a  little  comment  on  each  virtue,  in 
which  I  would  have  shown  the  advantages  of  ix)ssessing 
it,  and  the  mischiefs  attending  its  opposite  vice ;  and  I 
should  have  called  my  book  The  Akt  ni-  Virtli:,'  because 
it  would  have  shown  the  means  and  manner  of  obtaining 
virtue,  which  would  have  distinguished  it  from  the  mere 
exhortation  to  be  good,  that  docs  not  instruct  and  indicate 
the  means,  but  is  like  the  apostle's  man  of  verbal  charity, 
who  without  showing  to  the  naked  and  hungry  how  or 
where  they  might  get  clothes  or  victuals,  only  exhorted 
them  to  be  fed  and  clothed. — James  ii.  15,  16. 

liut  it  so  happened  that   my  intention  of   writing   and 
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publishing  this  comment  was  never  fulfilled  1 
indeed,  from  time  to  time,  put  d«>wn  .short  hints  oi  the 
sentiments,  reasonings,  etc.,  to  be  made  u.se  of  in  it,  some 
of  which  I  have  still  by  me ;  but  the  necessary  clo.se  atten- 
tion to  private  business  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  and 
ind>lic  business  since,  have  occasioned  my  postponing  it ; 
for,  it  being  connected  in  my  mind  with  ti  c^irat  and  rxlcii- 
sivc  project,  that  requiretl  the  whole  man  to  execute,  and 
which  an  unforeseen  .succession  of  employments  prevcnle<l 
my  attending  to,  it  has  hitherto  remained  unfuushed. 

•  Nolhinj;  v>  likely  lo  make  a  man'*  forlufv    ■•-  v  n,,.    —  lA.r   ,n.i!  nt^lf 
by  FrankliH. 
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In  this  piece  it  was  my  design  to  explain  and  enforce 
this  doctrine,  that  vicious  actions  are  not  hurtful  because 
they  are  forbidden,  but  forbidden  because  they  are  hurtful, 
the  nature  of  man  alone  considered ;  that  it  was,  therefore, 
every  one's  interest  to  be  virtuous  who  wished  to  be  happy 
even  in  this  world  ;  and  I  should,  from  this  circumstance 
(there  being  always  in  the  world  a  number  of  rich  mer- 
chants, nobility,  states,  and  princes,  who  have  need  of 
honest  instruments  for  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
and  such  being  so  rare),  have  endeavored  to  convince 
young  persons  that  no  qualities  were  so  likely  to  make  a 
poor  man's  fortune  as  those  of  probity  and  integrity. 

My  list  of  virtues  contained  at  first  but  twelve ;  but  a 
Quaker  friend  having  kindly  informed  me  that  I  was  gen- 
erally thought  proud  ;  that  my  pride  showed  itself  fre- 
quently in  conversation ;  that  I  was  not  content  with 
being  in  the  right  when  discussing  any  point,  but  was 
overbearing,  and  rather  insolent,  of  which  he  convinced 
me  by  mentioning  several  instances ;  I  determined  en- 
deavoring to  cure  myself,  if  I  could,  of  this  vice  or  folly 
among  the  rest,  and  I  added  Humility  to  my  list,  giving 
an  extensive  meaning  to  the  word. 

I  cannot  boast  of  much  success  in  acquiring  the  reality 
of  this  virtue,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  it.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  forbear  all  direct  con-  V 
tradiction  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  all  positive 
assertion  of  my  own.  I  even  forbade  myself,  agreeably  to 
the  old  laws  of  our  Junto,  the  use  of  every  word  or  ex- 
pression in  the  language  that  imported  a  fixed  opinion, 
such  as  certainly,  undoubtedly,  etc.,  and  I  adopted,  instead 
of  them,  I  conceive,  I  apprehend,  or  /  imagine  a  thing  to  be 
so  or  so  ;  or  it  so  appears  to  me  at  pi'escnt.  When  another 
asserted  something  that  I  thought  an  error,  1  denied  my- 
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self  Ihc  pleasure  of  contradict inj;  him  abruptly,  and  cf 
showing'  immetliately  some  absurdity  in  his  proijosition  ; 
and  in  answering;  I  bcj;an  by  observing  that  in  certain 
cases  or  circumstances  his  opinion  would  be  right,  but  in 
the  present  case  there  appeared  or  seemed  to  me  some  dif- 
ference, etc.  I  soon  found  the  advantage  of  this  change 
in  my  manner  ;  the  conversations  I  engaged  in  went  on 
more  pleasantly.  The  modest  way  in  which  1  pro|)oscd 
my  ojiinions  procured  them  a  readier  reception  and  less 
contradiction  ;  I  had  less  mortification  when  I  was  found 
to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  I  more  easily  prevailed  with  others 
to  give  up  their  mistakes  and  join  with  me  when  I  hai>- 
pencd  to  be  in  the  right. 

And  this  mode,  which  I  at  first  put  on  with  some  vio- 
lence to  natural  inclination,  became  at  length  so  ca.sy,  and 
so  habitual  to  me,  that  perhaps  for  these  fifty  years  past 
no  one  has  ever  heard  a  dogmatical  expression  escape  me. 
And  to  this  habit  (after  my  character  of  integrity)  I  think 
it  principally  owing  that  I  had  early  so  much  weight  with 
my  fellow-citizens  when  I  proposed  new  institutions,  or 
alterations  in  the  old,  and  so  much  influence  in  public 
councils  when  I  became  a  member  ;  for  I  was  but  a  Ixid 
speaker,  never  elo(juent,  subject  to  much  hesitation  in  my 
choice  of  words,  hardly  correct  in  langunrt\  and  vet  I  gen- 
erally carried  my  points. 
y  In  reality,  there  is,  jK-rhaps,  no  one  of  our  natund  fxis- 
k^  *^sions  so  hard  to  sulxluc  as  pride.  Disguise  it,  struggle 
with  it,  beat  it  down,  stifle  it.  mortif)-  it  as  much  as  one 
pleases,  it  is  still  alive,  antl  will  every  now  and  then  ixrep 
out  and  show  it.self ;  you  will  .sec  it,  perhaps,  often  in  this 
history  ;  for,  even  if  I  could  conceive  that  I  had  completely 
overcome  it,  I  should  prt>bably  be  proud  «)f  my  humility.' 
>  Thu»  fax  wnltcn  at  I'a»»y,  17S4. 
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HAVING  mentioned  a  great  and  extensive  project^ 
which  I  had  conceived,  it  seems  proper  that  some 
account  should  be  here  given  of  that  project  and  its  ob- 
ject. Its  first  rise  in  my  mind  appears  in  the  following 
little  paper,  accidentally  preserved,  viz.  : 

Observations  on  my  reading  history,  in  Library,  May 
19th,  173 1. 

"  That  the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  the  wars,  revolu- 
tions, etc.,  are  carried  on  and  effected  by  parties. 

"That  the  view  of  these  parties  is  their  present  general 
interest,  or  what  they  take  to  be  such. 

"That  the  different  views  of  these  different  parties 
occasion  all  confusion. 

"That  while  a  party  is  carrying  on  a  general  design, 
each  man  has  his  particular  private  interest  in  view. 

"That  as  soon  as  a  party  has  gained  its  general  point, 
each  member  becomes  intent  upon  his  particular  interest  ; 
which,  thwarting  others,  breaks  that  party  into  divisions, 
and  occasions  more  confusion. 

"That  few  in  public  affairs  act  from  a  mere  view  of  the 
good  of  their  country,  whatever  they  may  pretend ;  and, 
though  their  actings  bring  real  good  to  their  country,  yet 
men  primarily  considered  that  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's interest  was  united,  and  did  not  act  from  a  principle 
of  benevolence. 

1  "I  am  now  about  to  write  at  home  [Philadelphia],  August,  1788,  but  can- 
not have  the  help  expected  from  my  papers,  many  of  them  being  lost  in  the 
war.*     I  have,  however,  found  the  following  "  (referring  to  the  above). 

*  The  wrar ;  the  American  Revolution. 
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"That  fewer  still,  in  public  affairs,  act  with  a  view  to  th*. 
^ood  of  mankind. 

"  rhcre  seems  to  me  at  present  to  be  great  occasion  for 
rftisinj;  a  United  party  for  Virtue,  by  forminjj  the  virtuou- 
and  good  men  of  all  nations  into  a  regular  body,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  suitable  good  and  wise  rulers,  to  whom  g(x>d  and 
wise  men  may  probably  be  more  unanimous  in  their  obe- 
dience than  common  people  arc  to  common  laws. 

"  I  at  present  think  that  whoever  attempts  this  aright, 
and  is  well  tpialificd,  cannnt  f.iil  of  pleasing  God,  and  of 
meeting  with  success.  jj    p  •• 

Revolving  this  project  in  my  mind,  as  to  be  undertaken 
hereafter,  when  my  circumstances  should  afford  mc  the 
necessary  leisure,  I  put  d(jwn  from  time  to  time,  on  pieces 
of  paper,  such  thoughts  as  occurred  to  me  res|>ccting  it 
Most  of  these  are  lost ;  but  I  find  one  pur|K)rting  to  be  the 
substance  of  an  intended  creed,  containing,  as  I  thought, 
the  essentials  of  every  known  religion,  and  being  free  of 
everything  that  might  shock  the  professors  of  any  religion. 
It  is  expressed  in  these  words,  viz.  : 

"  'I'hal  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all  things. 

"  That  he  governs  the  world  by  his  providence. 

"  That  he  ou^ht  tci  lu-  worshipped  bv  nil. intion  nravr-r. 
and  thanksgiving 

•  Hut  that  the  most  acceptable  scr\'ice  of  Got!  is  doing 
goo<l  to  man. 

"  That  the  soul  is  immortal. 

"  And  that  Gwl  will  certainly  reward  virtue  and  puni.sh 
vice,  cither  here  or  hereafter." 

My  ideas  at  th.it  time  were,  that    the   .sect    should  be 
in  and  spread  at  first  among  young  and   single  men 
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only ;  that  each  person  to  be  initiated  should  not  only 
ilcclare  his  assent  to  such  creed,  but  should  ha\'e  exercised 
himself  with  the  thirteen  weeks'  examination  and  practice 
of  the  virtues,  as  in  the  before-mentioned  model  ;  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  society  should  be  kept  a  secret,  till  it 
was  become  considerable,  to  prevent  solicitations  for  the 
admission  of  improper  persons,  but  that  the  members 
should  each  of  them  search  among  his  acquaintance  for 
ingenuous,  well-disposed  youths,  to  whom,  with  prudent 
caution,  the  scheme  should  be  gradually  communicated ; 
that  the  members  should  engage  to  afford  their  advice, 
assistance,  and  support  to  each  other  in  promoting  one 
another's  interests,  business,  and  advancement  in  life ; 
that,  for  distinction,  we  should  be  called  the  Society  of 
tlie  Free  atid  Easy :  free,  as  being,  by  the  general  practice 
and  habit  of  the  virtues,  free  from  the  dominion  of  vice  ; 
and  particularly  by  the  practice  of  industry  and  frugality, 
free  from  debt,  which  exposes  a  man  to  confinement,  and 
a  species  of  slavery  to  his  creditors. 

This  is  as  much  as  I  can  now  recollect  of  the  project, 
except  that  I  communicated  it  in  part  to  two  young  men, 
who  adopted  it  with  some  enthusiasm  ;  but  my  then  narrow 
circumstances,  and  the  necessity  I  was  under  of  sticking  , 
close  to  my  business,  occasioned  my  postponing  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  it  at  that  time  ;  and  my  multifarious 
occupations,  public  and  private,  induced  me  to  continue 
postponing,  so  that  it  has  been  omitted  till  I  have  no 
longer  strength  or  activity  left  sufficient  for  such  an 
enterprise  ;  though  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  a 
practicable  scheme,  and  might  have  been  very  useful,  b}- 
forming  a  great  number  of  good  citizens  ;  and  I  was  not 
discouraged  by  the  seeming  magnitude  of  the  undertaking, 
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as  I  have  always  thouj^ht  that  one  man  of  tolerable  abili- 

;  tics  may  work  ^rcat  changes,  and  accomplish  great  affairs 

among  mankind,  if  he  first  forms  a  good  plan,  and,  cutting 

j  off  all  amusements  or  other  employments  that  would  di- 

'  vert  his  attention,  makes  the  execution  of  that  same  jilan 

his  sole  study  and  business. 

In  1732  I  first  published  my  Almanac,  under  the  name  of 
Richard  Sauiidcrs  ;  it  was  continued  by  me  about  twenty- 
five  years,  commonly  called  Poor  Richard' s  Almanac.  I 
endeavored  to  make  it  both  entertaining  and  useful,  and 
it  accordingly  came  to  be  in  such  demand,  that  I  reaped 
considerable  profit  from  it,  vending  annually  near  ten 
thousand.  And  observing  that  it  was  generally  read, 
scarce  any  neighborhood  in  the  province  being  without  it, 
I  considered  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  conveying  instruction 
among  the  common  people,  who  bought  .scarcely  any  »)ther 
books  ;  I  therefore  filled  all  the  little  spaces  that  occurred 
between  the  remarkable  days  in  the  calendar  with  pro- 
verbial sentences,  chiefly  such  as  inculcated  industry  and 
frugality,  as  the  means  of  procuring  wealth,  and  thereby 
securing  virtue;  it  being  more  difficult  for  a  man  in  want, 
to  act  always  honestly,  as,  to  use  here  one  of  those 
provcri)S,  //  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  uprii^ht. 

These  proverbs,  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  many 
ages  and  nations,  I  a.s.sembled  and  formed  into  a  connected 
discourse  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  1757.  as  the  harangue 
of  a  wise  olil  man  to  the  people  attending  an  auction. 

(SoMK  Sayings  of  Poor  Kichakd. 

"  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  gooti  luck." 

"  Wealth  is  not  his  thai  has  it,  but  his  that  enjo)-s  it." 

"  U  ho  has  deceived  ihcc  so  oft  as  lh)'sclf  ?  " 
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"  Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will  follow  you." 

"  There  are  no  gains  without  pains." 

"  Dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the 
stuff  life  is  made  of." 

"  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves." 

"  Lying  rides  on  Debt's  back." 

"  Three  can  keep  a  secret  if  two  of  them  are  dead." 

"The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry;  there  will  be  sleeping 
enough  in  the  grave." 

"  He  that  can  have  patience  can  have  what  he  will." 

"  Want  of  care  does  more  harm  than  want  of  knowledge."] 

The  bringint:^  all  these  scattered  counsels  thus  into  a 
focus  enabled  them  to  make  greater  impression.  The 
piece,  being  universally  approved,  was  copied  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  Continent ;  reprinted  in  Britain  on  a 
broadside,^ to  be  stuck  up  in  houses;  two  translations  were 
made  of  it  in  French,  and  great  numbers  bought  by  the 
clergy  and  gentry,  to  distribute  gratis  among  their  poor 
parishioners  and  tenants.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  it  discour- 
aged useless  expense  in  foreign  superfluities,  some  thought 
it  had  its  share  of  influence  in  producing  that  growing 
plenty  of  money  which  was  observable  for  several  years 
after  its  publication. 

I  considered  my  newspaper,  also,  as  another  means  of 
communicating  instruction,  and  in  that  view  frequently  W 
reprinted  in  it  extracts  from  the  Spectator,  and  other 
moral  writers ;  and  sometimes  published  little  pieces  of  my 
own,  which  had  been  first  composed  for  reading  in  our 
Junto.  Of  these  are  a  Socratic  dialogue,  tending  to  prove 
that,  whatever  might  be  his  parts  and  abilities,  a  vicious 

1  Broadside  :  a  sheet  of  paper  printed  on  one  side  only. 
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man  could  not  properly  be  called  a  man  of  sense  ;  and 
a  discourse  on  self-tlcnial,  showing  that  virtue  was  not 
secure  till  its  practice  became  a  habit,  and  was  free  from 
the  opposition  of  contrary  inclinations.  These  may  be 
found  in  the  papers  about  the  bc^inninj^  of   1735. 

In  the  conduct  of  my  newspaper,  I  carefully  oxcluded 
y  all  libelin<;  and  personal  abuse,  which  is  »f  kite  years 
become  so  disj;raceful  to  our  country.  Whenever  I  was 
solicited  to  insert  any  thing  of  that  kind,  and  the  writers 
pleaded,  as  they  generally  did,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
that  a  newspaper  was  like  a  st  ■  -  ach,  in  which  any  one 
who  would  pay  had  a  right  to  ..  i.,...c,  my  answer  was  that 
I  would  print  the  piece  separately  if  desired,  and  the 
author  might  have  as  many  copies  as  he  pleased  to  distri- 
bute himself,  but  that  I  would  not  take  ui)on  me  to  spread 
his  detraction  ;  and  that,  having  contracted  with  my  sub- 
scribers to  furnish  them  with  what  might  be  either  useful 
or  entertaining,  I  could  not  fill  their  papers  with  private 
altercation,  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  without  doing 
them  manifest  injustice.  Now,  many  of  our  printers  make 
no  scruple  of  gratifying  the  malice  of  individuals  by  false 
accusations  of  the  fairest  characters  among  ourselves,  aug- 
menting animosity  even  to  the  i^roducing  of  duels ;  and 
are,  moreover,  so  indiscreet  as  to  print  scurrilous  reflections 
on  the  government  of  neighboring  states,  and  even  on  the 
conduct  of  our  best  national  allies,  which  may  be  attended 
with  the  most  pernicious  consequences.  These  things  I 
mention  as  a  caution  to  young  printers,  and  that  they  may 
be  cncourage<l  not  to  pollute  their  presses  and  disgrace 
their  profession  by  such  infamous  practices,  but  refuse 
steadily,  as  they  may  see  by  my  c.xamolc  that  such  a  course 
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x)f   conduct  will   not,  on  the  whole,  be  injurious  to  their 
interests. 

In  1733  I  sent  one  of  my  journeymen  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  a  printer  was  wanting.  I  furnished 
him  with  a  press  and  letters,  on  an  agreement  of  partner- 
ship, by  which  I  was  to  receive  one-third  of  the  profits  of 
the  business,  paying  one-third  of  the  expense.  He  was  a 
man  of  learning,  and  honest  but  ignorant  in  matters  of 
account ;  and,  though  he  sometimes  made  me  remittances, 
I  could  get  no  account  from  him,  nor  any  satisfactory  state 
of  our  partnership  while  he  lived.  On  his  decease,  the 
business  was  continued  by  his  widow,  who,  being  born  and 
bred  in  Holland,  where,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the 
knowledge  of  accounts  makes  a  part  of  female  education,  she 
not  only  sent  me  as  clear  a  statement  as  she  could  find  of 
the  transactions  past,  but  continued  to  account  with  the 
greatest  regularity  and  exactness  every  quarter  afterwards, 
and  managed  the  business  with  such  success,  that  she  not 
only  brought  up  reputably  a  family  of  children,  but,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  was  able  to  purchase  of  me  the 
printing-house,  and  establish  her  son  in  it. 

I  mention  this  affair  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  recommend- 
ing that  branch  of  education  for  our  young  females,  as 
likely  to  be  of  more  use  to  them  and  their  children,  in 
case  of  widowhood,  than  either  music  or  dancing,  by  pre- 
serv'ing  them  from  losses  by  imposition  of  crafty  men,  and 
enabling  them  to  continue,  perhaps,  a  profitable  mercan- 
tile house,  with  established  correspondence,  till  a  son  is 
grown  up  fit  to  undertake  and  go  on  with  it,  to  the  lasting 
advantage  and  enriching  of  the  family. 

About  the  year  1734  there  arrived  among  us  from  Ire- 
land a  young  Presbyterian  preacher,  named  Hemphill,  who 
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dclivcrccl  with  a  good  voice,  and  apparently  extempore,^ 
most  excellent  discourses,  which  drew  together  consider- 
able numbers  of  different  persuasions,  who  joined  in  ad- 
miring them.  Among  the  rest,  I  became  one  of  his 
constant  hearers,  his  sermons  pleasing  me,  as  they  had 
little  of  the  dogmatical  kind,  but  inculcated  strongly  the 
practice  of  virtue,  or  what  in  the  religious  style  are  called 
good  works.  Those,  however,  of  our  congregation,  who 
considered  themselves  as  orthodox  Presbyterian,  disa|> 
proved  his  doctrine,  and  were  joined  by  most  of  the  old 
clergy,  who  arraigned  him  of  heterodoxy  -  before  the 
synod,"^  in  ortler  to  have  him  silenced.  I  became  his  zeal- 
ous partisan,  and  contributed  all  I  could  to  raise  a  party 
in  his  favor,  and  we  combated  for  him  a  while  with  some 
hoj)es  of  success.  There  was  much  .scribbling  pro  and 
con*  upon  the  occasion;  and  finding  that,  though  an 
elegant  preacher,  he  was  but  a  p<)or  writer,  I  lent  him  my 
pen  and  wrote  for  him  two  or  three  pamphlets,  and  one 
piece  in  the  Gazette  •»(  April,  1735.  Tho.se  pamj»hlets, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  controversial  writings,  though 
eagerly  read  at  the  time,  were  soon  out  of  vogue,  and  I 
(juestion  whether  a  single  copy  of  them  now  exists. 

During  the  contest  an  unlucky  occurrence  hurt  his 
cause  exceedingly.  One  of  our  adversaries  having  heard 
him  preach  a  sermon  that  was  much  admireil,  thought  he 
had  somewhere  read  the  sermon  before,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it.  On  .search,  he  found  that  part  (pioted  at  length,  in 
one   of    the    British    Reviews,    from    a    discourse   of    Dr. 

'  Extempore     «  iMmut  |>rrparatiun,  oflr-h.iml. 

'  Heterodoxy  :   lirt<^y. 

*  Synod  :   a  mcrtiii);  <>f  clcrf^ymcn  tu  diMiu*  maUcn  of  religion. 

'  Fro  and  con     for  and  .i|;ain«l. 
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Foster's.  This  detection  gave  many  of  our  party  disgust, 
who  accordingly  abandoned  his  cause,  and  occasioned  our 
more  speedy  discomfiture  in  the  synod.  I  stuck  by  him, 
however,  as  I  rather  approved  his  giving  us  good  sermons 
composed  by  others,  than  bad  ones  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture, though  the  latter  was  the  practice  of  our  common 
teachers.  He  afterward  acknowledged  to  me  that  none  of 
those  he  preached  were  his  own  ;  adding,  that  his  memory 
was  such  as  enabled  him  to  retain  and  repeat  any  sermon 
after  one  reading  only.  On  our  defeat,  he  left  us  in  search  j 
elsewhere  of  better  fortune,  and  I  quitted  the  congregation, 
never  joining  it  after,  though  I  continued  many  years  my 
subscription  for  the  support  of  its  ministers. 

[If  Franklin  did  not  attend  church  afterward,  his  wife 
did,  as  the  following  advertisement  in  TJic  Pcinisylvania 
Gazette  for  June  23,  1737,  will  show  :  — 

"  Taken  out  of  a  pew  in  the  church  some  months  since,  a  com- 
mon Prayer  Book,  bound  in  red,  gilt,  and  lettered  I).  F.  [Deborah 
Franklin]  on  each  cover.  The  person  who  took  it  is  desired  to 
open  it,  and  read  the  eighth  commandment,  and  afterwards  return 
it  into  the  same  pew  again ;  upon  which  no  further  notice  will  be 
taken."] 

I  had  begun  in  1733  to  study  languages ;  I  soon  made 
myself  so  much  a  master  of  the  French  as  to  be  able  to 
read  the  books  with  ease.  I  then  undertook  the  Italian. 
An  acquaintance,  who  was  also  learning  it,  used  often  to 
tempt  me  to  play  chess  with  him.  Finding  this  took  up 
too  much  of  the  time  I  had  to  spare  for  study,  I  at  length 
refused  to  play  any  more,  unless  on  this  condition,  that  the 
victor  in  every  game  should  have  a  right  to  impose  a  taslc, 
either  in  parts  of  the  grammar  to  be  got  by  heart,  or  in 
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translations,  etc.,  which  tasks  the  vanquished  was  to  per- 
form iiiKjn  honor,  before  our  next  meeting.  As  we  played 
pretty  equally,  we  thus  beat  one  another  into  that  bn- 
guage.  I  afterwards,  with  a  little  painstaking,  acquired 
as  much  of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  Iwoks  also. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  had  only  one  year's  in- 
struction in  a  Latin  school,  and  that  when  very  young, 
after  which  I  neglected  that  language  entirely.  Hut,  when 
I  had  attained  an  acquaintance  with  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  over  a 
I-;itin  Testament,  that  I  understood  so  much  more  of  that 
language  than  I  had  imagined,  which  encouraged  me  to 
apply  myself  again  to  the  study  of  it,  and  I  met  with  more 
success,  as  those  preceding  languages  had  greatly  smoothed 
my  way. 

From  the.se  circumstances,  I  have  thought  that  there  is 
.  some  inconsistency  in  our  common  motle  of  teaching  lan- 
'guages.  We  are  told  that  it  is  proi>er  to  begin  fir.st  with 
the  Latin,  and,  having  acquired  that,  it  will  l)e  more  easy 
to  attain  tho.sc  modern  languages  which  arc  derived  from 
it ;  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the  (ireck,  in  onler  more 
easily  to  acquire  the  Latin.  It  is  true  that,  if  you  can 
clamber  and  get  to  the  top  of  a  staircase  without  using  the 
steps,  you  will  more  easily  gain  them  in  descending ;  but 
certainly,  if  you  begin  with  the  lowest  you  will  with  more 
ease  ascend  to  the  t«)p ;  and  I  would  therefore  offer  it  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  superintend  the  education 
of  our  youth,  whether,  since  many  of  those  who  begin  with 
the  Latin  quit  the  same  after  sjK-nding  some  years  without 
having  made  any  great  proficiency,  and  what  they  have 
learned  becomes  almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  has 
been  losl,  i;   would   not  have  been  better  to  have  begun 
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with  the  French,  proceeding  to  the  Italian,  etc.  ;  for, 
though,  after  spending  the  same  time,  they  should  quit 
the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at  the  Latin,  they 
would,  however,  have  acquired  another  tongue  or  two,  that, 
being  in  modern  use,  might  be  serviceable  to  them  in  com- 
mon life. 

After  ten  years'  absence  from  Boston,  and  having  be- 
come easy  in  my  circumstances,  I  made  a  journey  thither 
to  visit  my  relations,  which  I  could  not  sooner  well  afford. 
In  returning,  I  called  at  Newport  to  see  my  brother,  then 
settled  there  with  his  printing-house.  Our  former  differ- 
ences were  forgotten,  and  our  meeting  was  very  cordial 
and  affectionate.  He  was  fast  declining  in  his  health, 
and  requested  of  me  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  which  he 
apprehended  not  far  distant,  I  would  take  home  his  son, 
then  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  bring  him  up  to  the  printing 
business.  This  I  accordingly  performed,  sending  him  a 
few  years  to  school  before  I  took  him  into  the  office.  His 
mother  carried  on  the  business  till  he  was  grown  up,  when 
I  assisted  him  with  an  assortment  of  new  types,  those  of 
his  father  being  in  a  manner  worn  out.  Thus  it  was  that 
:  I  made  my  brother  ample  amends  for  the  ser\-ice  I  had 
deprived  him  of  by  leaving  him  so  early. 

In  1736  I  lost  one  of  my  sons,  a  fine  boy  of  four  years 
old,  by  the  small-po.\,  taken  in  the  common  way.  I  long 
regretted  bitterly,  and  still  regret  that  I  had  not  given 
it  to  him  by  inoculation.^     This  I  mention  for  the  sake  of 

'  Inoculation:  was  the  practice  of  introducing  the  small-pox  virus  into 
the  arm  with  the  view  of  inducing  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  Lady  Mary 
Montagu  originated  this  method  in  England  about  1 721.  Thence  it  was 
l>rnught  to  .\merica.  Vaccination  was  introduced  about  1796.  Both  methods 
•  if  treatment  were  for  many  years  vehemently  opposed  by  most  physicians 
and  clergymen  as  not  only  dangerous,  but  sinful. 
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parents  who  omit  that  operation,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  should  never  forgive  themselves  if  a  child  died  under 
it ;  my  example  showing  that  the  regret  may  be  the  same 
either  way,  and  that,  therefore,  the  safer  should  be  chosen. 

Our  club,  the  Junto,  was  found  so  useful,  and  afforded 
such  satisfaction  to  the  members,  that  several  were  tlesir- 
ous  of  introducing  their  friends,  which  could  not  well  be 
done  without  exceeding  what  we  had  settled  as  a  conven- 
ient number,  viz.,  twelve.  We  hail  from  the  beginning 
made  it  a  rule  to  keep  our  institution  a  secret,  which  was 
pretty  well  ob.ser\cd  ;  the  intention  was  to  avoid  applica- 
tions of  improper  persons  for  admittance,  some  of  whom, 
perhaps,  we  might  find  it  difficult  to  refuse.  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  against  any  adtlition  to  our  number,  but, 
instead  of  it,  made  in  writing  a  projiosal,  that  every  mem- 
ber .separately  should  endeavor  to  form  a  subordinate  club, 
with  the  same  rules  respecting  c|ucrie.s,  etc,  and  without 
informing  them  of  the  connection  with  the  Junto.  The 
advantages  proposed  were,  the  improvement  of  so  many 
more  young  citizens  by  the  u.se  of  our  institutions;  our 
better  acquaintance  with  the  general  .sentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  on  any  occasion,  as  the  Junto  member  might 
projx)se  what  queries  we  shouUl  desire,  and  was  to  rejxjrt 
to  the  Junto  what  pas.sed  in  his  separate  club;  the  promo- 
tion of  our  particular  interests  in  business  by  more  exten- 
sive recommendation,  and  the  increase  of  our  influence  in 
public  affairs,  and  our  power  <>f  doing  go<Hl  by  .spreading 
through  the  several  clubs  the  sentiments  of  the  Junto. 

The  project  was  approved,  antl  every  memlnrr  undertook 
to  form  his  club,  l)ut  they  <lid  not  all  succeed.  Five  or  six 
only  were  completed,  which  were  called  by  different  names, 
as  the  Vinr,  the  Union,  the  Mand,  etc.     Thc)-  were  useful 
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to  themselves,  and  afforded  us  a  good  deal  of  amusement, 
information  and  instruction,  besides  answering,  in  some 
considerable  degree,  our  views  of  influencing  the  public 
opinion  on  particular  occasions,  of  which  I  shall  give  some 
instances  in  course  of  time  as  they  happened. 


§  8.    Franklin    is   chosen   Clerk    of    the    Legislature,   and    appointed 
Deputy  Postmaster-General. 

iMy  first  promotion  was  my  being  chosen,  in  1736,  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  choice  was  made  that  year 
without  opposition  ;  but  the  year  following,  when  I  was 
again  proposed  (the  choice,  like  that  of  the  members,  being  </ 
annual),  a  new  member  made  a  long  speech  against  me  in 
order  to  favor  some  other  candidate. .  I  was,  however, 
chosen,  which  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as,  besides 
the  pay  for  the  immediate  service  as  clerk,  the  place  gave 
me  a  better  opportunity  of  keeping  up  an  interest  among 
the.  members,  which  secured  to  me  the  business  of  printing 
the  votes,  laws,  paper  money,  and  other  occasional  jobs  for 
the  public,  that,  on  the  whole,  were  very  profitable. 

I  therefore  did  not  like  the  opposition  of  this  new  mem-  m^ 
ber,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  education,  with 
talents  that  were  likely  to  give  him,  in  time,  great  influ- 
ence in  the  House,  which,  indeed,  afterwards  happened. 
I  did  not,  however,  aim  at  gaining  his  favor  by  paying  any 
servile  respect  to  him,  but,  after  some  time,  took  this  other 
method.  Having  heard  that  he  had  in  his  library  a  certain 
very  scarce  and  curious  book,  I  wrote  a  note  to  him, 
expressing  my  desire  of  perusing  that  book,  and  requesting 
he  would  do  me  the  favor  of  lending  it  to  mc  for  a  few 
days.      He  sent  it   immediately,  and  I  returned  it  in  about 
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a  week  with  another  note,  expressing  strongly  my  sense  of 
the  favor.  When  we  next  met  in  the  House,  he  sjMjke  to 
me  (which  he  had  never  clone  before),  and  with  great  civil- 
ity ;  and  he  ever  after  manifested  a  readiness  to  serve  me 
on  all  occasions,  so  that  we  became  great  friends,  and  our 
friendship  continued  to  his  death.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  truth  of  an  old  maxim  I  had  learned,  which  says, 
,  '*//<•  that  has  once  done  you  a  kindness  icill  be  wore  ready 
l/o  do  yon  another,  than  he  xchom  yon  yourself  have  oblii^edy 
And  it  shows  how  much  more  profitable  it  is  prudently  to 
remove,  than  to  resent,  return,  and  continue  inimical  im>-  \ 
ceedings. 

In  1737,  Colonel  Spotswood,  late  governor  of  \'irginia, 
and  tiien  jjost master-general,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  his  deputy  at  rhiladeli)hia,  respecting  some 
negligence  in  rendering,  and  inexactitude  of  his  accounts, 
took  from  him  the  commission  and  offered  it  to  me.'  I 
accepted  it  readily,  and  found  it  of  great  advantage ;  for, 
though  the  salary  was  small,  it  facilitated  the  correspond- 
ence that  improved  my  newspaj)er,  increased  the  number 
demanded,  as  well  as  the  adverti.scments  to  be  inserted,  so 
that  it  came  to  afford  me  a  considerable  income.  My  old 
competitor's  newspaper  declined  proportionably,  and  I  was 

•  'ITic  followinfj  advertisement  appeared  in  the  PenHiylxitnia  GaulU  of 
(kt.  27,  1737:  — 

"  Notice  i«  hereby  given,  that  the  postoflTicc  of  Iliiladelphia  is  now  kept  at 
U.  Krankhn'»,  in  Market  Street;   an<l  that   Henry  rr.ili  i-  '   T    ' 

I'uittnastcr  for  ail  the  stage*  l>ct»een   rhila.ieiphia  and  Nt.     ,    .:  ...   «   .,, 
who  «ets  out  about  the  l^cginning  of  each  month,  and  returns  in  twenty-four 
days;  by  whom  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  others,  may  have  their  letters  care- 
fully  conveyed,   and    busino**    f.iilhfnlly    '  1,   he    1  -  <i 

security  for  the  *amc  t">  thr  Honorable  fill   ..   .         !•>« 1.  1  id 

of  all  his  Majesty's  Dominions  in  America." 
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satisfied  without  retaliating  his  refusal,  while  postmaster, 
to  permit  my  papers  being  carried  by  riders.  Thus  he 
suffered  greatly  from  his  neglect  in  due  accounting  ;  and 
I  mention  it  as  a  lesson  to  those  young  men  who  may  be 
employed  in  managing  affairs  for  others,  that  they  should 
always  render  accounts,  and  make  remittances,  with  great 
clearness  and  punctuality.  The  character  of  observing 
such  a  conduct  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  recommenda- 
tions to  new  employments  and  increase  of  business. 

I  began  now  to  turn  my  thoughts  a  little  to  public  affairs, 
beginning,  however,  with  small  matters.  The  city  watch  ^ 
was  one  of  the  first  things  that  I  conceived  to  want  regula- 
tion. It  was  managed  by  the  constables  of  the  respective 
wards  in  turn  ;  the  constable  warned  a  number  of  house- 
keepers to  attend  him  for  the  night.  Those  who  chose 
never  to  attend,  paid  him  six  shillings  ^  a  year  to  be  ex- 
cused, which  was  supposed  to  be  for  hiring  substitutes, 
but  was,  in  reality,  much  more  than  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  and  made  the  constableship  a  place  of  profit ; 
and  the  constable,  for  a  little  drink,  often  got  such  raga- 
muffins about  him  as  a  watch,  that  respectable  housekeep- 
ers did  not  choose  to  mix  with.  Walking  the  rounds,  too, 
was  often  neglected,  and  most  of  the  nights  spent  in  tip- 
pling. I  thereupon  wrote  a  paper  to  be  read  in  Junto, 
representing  these  irregularities,  but  insisting  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  inequality  of  this  six-shilling  tax  of  the 
constables,  respecting  the  circumstances  of  those  who  paid  ♦•s. 
it,  since  a  poor  widow  housekeeper,  all  whose  property  to 
be  guarded  by  the  watch  did  not  perhaps  exceed  the  value 

1  Watch  :  police. 

'-  Six  shillings  :  if  currency,  about  $1.00. 
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of  fifty  pounds,'  paid  as  much  as  the  wealthiest  merchant, 
who  hail  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  gootls  in  his  stores. 

On  the  whole,  I  projxjscd  as  a  more  effectual  watch,  the 
hiring  of  proper  men  to  serve  constantly  in  that  business ; 
anti  as  a  more  equitable  way  (»f  supporting  the  charge,  the 
levying  a  tax  that  should  he  proportioned  to  the  property. 
This  idea,  being  approved  by  the  Junto,  was  communicated 
to  the  other  clubs,  but  as  arising  in  each  of  them  ;  and 
though  the  plan  was  not  immediately  carried  into  execu- 
tion, yet,  by  pre|)aring  the  minds  of  people  for  the  change, 
it  paved  the  way  for  the  law  obtained  a  few  years  after, 
when  the  members  of  our  clubs  were  grown  into  more 
influence. 

AlM)ut  this  time  I  wrote  a  paper  (first  to  be  read  in 
Junt<»,  but  it  was  afterward  ])ublished)  on  the  different 
accidents  and  carelessnes.ses  by  which  hou.ses  were  set  on 
fire,  with  cautions  against  them,  and  means  proiK>sed  of 
ng  them.  This  was  much  spoken  of  as  a  useful 
piece,  and  gave  rise  to  a  project,  which  soon  f<illowcd  it, 
of  forming  a  cf>mpany  for  the  more  ready  extinguishing  of 
fires,  and  mutual  assistance  in  removing  ami  securing  of 
goods  when  in  danger.  Associates  in  this  scheme  were 
presently  found,  amounting  to  thirty.  Our  articles  of 
agreement  obliged  every  member  to  keep  always  in  goo<l 
order,  and  fit  for  use,  a  certain  number  of  leather  buckets, 
with  strong  bags  and  baskets  (for  packing  ajid  transjxirt- 
ing  of  goods),  which  were  to  be  brought  to  every  fire ;  and 
we  agreed  to  meet  once  a  month  ami  sj)end  a  social  even- 
ing together,  in  di.scoursing  and  communicating  such  ideas 
as  occurre<l  to  us  ui>on  the  subject  of  fires,  as  might  be 
useful  in  our  conduct  on  such  occasions. 

'  Fifty  pounds  :  if  currency,  leu  than  I167. 
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The  utility  of  this  institution  soon  appeared,  and  many 
more  desiring  to  be  admitted  than  we  thought  convenient 
for  one  company,  they  were  advised  to  form  another,  which 
was  accordingly  done  ;  and  this  went  on,  one  new  com- 
pany being  formed  after  another,  till  they  became  so 
numerous  as  to  include  most  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
men  of  property  ;  and  now,  at  the  time  of  my  writing  this, 
though  upward  of  fifty  years  since  its  establishment,  that 
which  I  first  formed,  called  the  Union  Fire  Company,  still 
subsists  and  flourishes,  though  the  first  members  are  all 
deceased  but  myself  and  one,  who  is  older  by  a  year  than 
I  am.  The  small  fines  that  have  been  paid  by  members 
for  absence  at  the  monthly  meetings  have  been  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  fire-engines,  ladders,  fire-hooks,  and  other 
useful  implements  for  each  company,  so  that  I  question 
whether  there  is  a  city  in  the  world  better  provided  with 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  beginning  conflagrations  : 
and,  in  fact,  since  these  institutions,  the  city  has  never 
lost  by  fire  more  than  one  or  two  houses  at  a  time,  and 
the  fiames  have  often  been  extinguished  before  the  house 
in  which  they  began  has  been  half  consumed. 

In  1739  arrived  among  us  from  Ireland  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Whitefield,'  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  there 
as  an  Tttnerant- preacher.  He  was  at  first  permitted  to 
preach  in  some  of  our  churches ;  but  the  clergy,  taking 
a  dislike  to  him,  soon  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  multitudes  of  all 
sects  and  denominations  that  attended  his  sermons  were 
enormous,  and  it  was   matter  of   speculation  to  me,  who 

^  Whitefield :  he  was  of  English  birth,  and  at  an  early  age  became  asso- 
ciated with  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of  Methodism,  though  he 
differed  from  them  in  doctrine. 
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was  one  of  the  number,  to  observe  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers,  and  how  much  they 
admired  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding  his  common 
abuse  of  them,  by  assuring  them  they  were  naturally  /ta/f 
hcixsts  and  half  dci'ils.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change 
soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being 
thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if 
all  the  world  were  growing  religious,  so  that  one  could  not 
walk  through  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing  psalms 
sung  in  different  families  of  every  street. 

And  it  being  found  inconvenient  to  assemble  in  the  oj>cn 
air,  subject  to  its  inclemencies,  the  biiiltiin<'^  nf  :\  hoii^c  V> 
jTiiect^in  was  no  sooner  projX)se(l.  and  persons  appointed  to 
receive  contributions,  but  sufficient  sums  were  soon  re- 
ceived to  i)rocure  the  ground  and  erect  the  building,  which 
was  one  hundred  feet  long  and  seventy  broad,  al)out  the 
size  of  Westminster  Hall;'  and  the  work  was  carrietl  on 
with  such  spirit  as  to  be  finished  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  could  have  been  expected,  lioth  house  and  ground 
were  vested  in  trustees,  expressly  for  the  use  of  any 
preacher  of  any  religious  persuasion  who  might  desire  to 
say  something  to  the  people  at  Philadelphia ;  the  design 
in  building  not  being  to  accommodate  any  |>articular  sect, 
but  the  inhabitants  in  general  ;  .so  that  even  if  the  Mufti* 
of  Constantinople  were  to  .send  a  missionary  to  preach 
Mohammedanism  to  us,  he  would  find  a  pulpit  at  his 
service. 

Mr.  Whitefield,  in  leaving  us,  went  preaching  all  the 
way  through  the  colonies  to  Georgia.  The  settlement  of 
that  province  had  lately  been  begun,  but,  instead  of  being 

'  Wotminslcr  Hall:  in  lx»nc|on 

'  Mufti:  the  high  pric«t  uf  the  MuhammcdAnv 
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made  with  hardy,  industrious  husbandmen,  accustomed  to 
labor,  the  only  people  fit  for  sucli  an  enterprise,  it  was  with 
families  of  broken  shop-keepers  and  other  insolvent  debt- 
ors, many  of  indolent  and  idle  habits,  taken  out  of  the 
jails,^  who,  being  set  down  in  the  woods,  unqualified  for 
clearing  land,  and  unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  new 
settlement,  perished  in  numbers,  leaving  many  helpless 
children  unprovided  for.  The  sight  of  their  miserable  sit- 
uation inspired  the  benevolent  heart  of  Mr.  Whitefield  with 
the  idea  of  building  an  Orphan  House  there,  in  which  they 
might  be  supported  and  educated.  Returning  northward, 
he  preached  up  this  charity,  and  made  large  collections,  for 
his  eloquence  had  a  wonderful  power  over  the  hearts  and 
purses  of  his  hearers,  of  which  I  myself  was  an  instance.    ^- 

I  did  not  disapprove  of  the  design,  but,  as  Georgia  was      •   ; 
then  destitute  of  materials  and  workmen,  and  it  was  pro-    • 
posed  to  send  them  from  Philadelphia  at  a  great  expense, 
I  thought  it  would   have   been  better  to   have   built   the 
house  here,  and  brought  the  children  to  it.      This  I  ad- 
vised ;  but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  rejected  my  ^ 
counsel,  and  I  therefore  refused  to  contribute.    1  happened 
soon  after  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection, 
and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.     I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of   copper   money,  three  or 
four  silver  dollars,  and  five  jDistoles  in  gold.     As  he  pro- 
ceeded I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  cop- 
pers.    Another  stroke  of  his   oratory  made  me  ashamed 

*  Out  of  the  jails  :  General  Oglethorpe  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia,  in 
1732,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  debtors  who,  owing  to  the  harsh 
and  unjust  laws,  were  rotting  in  the  prisons  of  England,  —  often  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  —  and  partly  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  Protestants  of 
Germany  and  other  European  states. 
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of  that,  and  determined  nie  to  ^ivc  the  silver ;  and  he 
finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly 
into  the  collector's  dish,  j;old  and  all.  At  this  sermon 
there  was  also  one  of  our  club,  who,  being  «»f  my  sentiments 
respectinj;  the  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  col- 
lection might  be  intended,  had,  by  precaution,  emptied 
/his  jjockets  before  he  came  from  home.  Towards  the 
[conclusion  of  the  discourse,  however,  he  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbor,  who  stood  near 
him,  to  borrow  some  money  for  the  purpose.  The  apj)lica- 
tion  was  unfortunately  made  to,  perhaps  the  only  man  in 
the  company  who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  affected  by 
the  i)reacher.  His  answer  was,  **  At  any  other  timi\  Friend 
Jlopkiitson,  I  li'Pii/ii  lend  to  thee  freely ;  but  not  now,  for 
thee  seems  to  be  out  of  thy  rii^ht  senses." 

Some  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  enemies  affected  to  suppose 
that  he  would  apply  the.se  collections  to  his  own  private 
emolument  ;  but  I,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  (being  cm|)loycd  in  printing  his  Sermons  and  Jour- 
nals, etc.),  never  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  integrity, 
but  am  to  this  day  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was  in  all 
his  conduct  a  perfectly  honest  man ;  and  methinks  my  tes- 
timony in  his  favor  ought  to  have  the  more  weight,  as  we 
had  no  religious  connection.  lie  used,  indeed,  sometimes 
to  pray  for  my  conversion,  but  never  had  the  .satisfaction 
of  believing  that  his  prayers  were  heard.  Ours  was  a 
ere  civil  friendship,  sincere  on  both  sides,  and  lasted  to 
his  death.' 

The   last   time    I    '«tw    Mi     Whitrfiild  wns    in    London. 
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'  To  his  death:   Whilchcld  «licil  in  1770  al  .Nc  ItuMiis 

an<l  vra%  bunol  in  a  vault  under  the  pulpit  uf  the  t>i'i  .-<>u'>i  ^  iiui>.ii  in  thai 
place. 
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when  he  consulted  nic  about  his  Orphan  House  concern, 
and  his  purpose  of  appropriating  it  to  the  cstabHshment 
of  a  college. 

He  had  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  and  articulated  his  words 
and  sentences  so  perfectly,  that  he  might  be  heard  and 
understood  at  a  great  distance,  especially  as  his  auditories, 
however  numerous,  observed  the  most  exact  silence.  He 
preached  one  evening  from  the  top  of  the  Court-house 
steps,  which  arc  in  the  middle  of  Market-street,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  Second-street,  which  crosses  it  at  right 
angles.  Both  streets  were  filled  with  his  hearers  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Being  among  the  hindmost  in  Market- 
street,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  learn  how  far  he  could  be 
heard,  by  retiring  backwards  down  the  street  towards  the 
river;  and  I  found  his  voice  distinct  till  I  came  near 
Front-street,  when  some  noise  in  that  street  obscured  it. 
Imagining  then  a  semicircle,  of  which  my  distance  should 
be  the  radius,  and  that  it  were  filled  witli  auditors,  to  each 
of  whom  I  allowed  two  square  feet,  I  computed  that  he 
might  well  be  heard  by  more  than  thirty  thousand.  This 
reconciled  me  to  the  newspaper  accounts  of  his  having 
preached  to  twenty-five  thousand  people  in  the  fields,  and 
to  the  ancient  histories  of  generals  haranguing  whole 
armies,  of  which  I  had  sometimes  doubted. 

By  hearing  him  often,  I  came  to  distinguish  easily  be- 
tween sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  he  had 
often  preached  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery 
of  the  latter  was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetitions  that 
every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice, 
was  so  perfectly  well  turned  and  well  placed,  that,  without 
being  interested  in  the  subject,  one  could  not  help  being 
pleased  with  the  discourse  ;  a  pleasure  of  much  the  same 
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kind  with  that  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music. 
This  is  an  advanta{;e  itinerant  preachers  have  over  those 
who  arc  stationary,  as  the  latter  cannot  well  improve  their 
delivery  of  a  sermon  by  so  many  rehearsals. 

His  writing  and  printin^j  from  time  to  time  gave  great 
advantage  to  his  enemies ;  unguarded  expressions,  and 
even  erroneous  opinions,  delivered  in  preaching,  might 
have  been  afterwards  explained  or  qualified  by  supjwsing 
others  that  might  have  accompanied  them,  or  they  might 
have  been  denied ;  but  litcra  scripta  uuinct}  Critics 
attacked  his  writings  violently,  and  with  so  much  appear- 
ance of  reason  as  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  votaries 
and  prevent  their  increase  ;  so  that  I  am  of  opinion  if  he 
had  never  written  any  thing,  he  would  have  left  behind  him 
a  much  more  numerous  and  important  sect,  and  his  repu- 
tation might  in  that  case  have  been  still  growing,  even 
after  his  death,  as  there  being  nothing  of  his  writing  on 
which  to  found  a  censure  and  give  him  a  lower  character, 
his  proselytes  wouUl  be  left  at  liberty  to  feign  for  him  as 
great  a  variety  of  excellences  as  tlicir  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion might  wish  him  to  have  possessed. 

My  business  was  now  continually  augmenting,  and  my 
circumstances  growing  daily  easier,  my  ne\vspa|>cr  having 
become  very  profitable,  as  l>cing  for  a  time  almost  the  only 
one  in  this  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  I  exiK-rienced, 
^no,  the  truth  of  the  observation,  ''thai  after  t^tttitie^  the 
first  hundrni  pomnis,  it  is  tNore  easy  to  ^ct  the  secoiui" 
money  itself  being  of  a  prolific  nature. 

The  partnership  at  Carolina  having  succeeded,  I  was 
encouraged  to  engage  in  others,  and  to  promote  several  of 
my  workmen,  who  had  behaved  well,  by  establishing  them 
'  Liiera  scripta  manet :  the  written  letter  remains. 
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with  printing-houses  in  different  colonies,  on  the  same  terms 
with  that  in  Carolina.  Most  of  them  did  well,  being  ena- 
bled at  the  end  of  our  term,  six  years,  to  purchase  the 
types  of  me  and  go  on  working  for  themselves,  by  which 
means  several  families  were  raised.  Partnerships  often 
finish  in  quarrels  ;  but  I  was  happy  in  this,  that  mine  were 
all  carried  on  and  ended  amicably,  owing,  I  think,  a  good 
deal  to  the  precaution  of  having  very  explicitly  settled,  in 
our  articles,  every  thing  to  be  done  by  or  expected  from 
each  partner,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  dispute,  which 
precaution  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  all  who  enter 
into  partnerships  ;  for,  whatever  esteem  partners  may  have 
for,  and  confidence  in  each  other  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
tract, little  jealousies  and  disgusts  may  arise,  with  ideas  of 
inequality  in  the  care  and  burden  of  the  business,  etc., 
which  are  attended  often  with  breach  of  friendship  and 
of  the  connection,  perhaps  with  lawsuits  and  other  disa- 
greeable consequences. 

I  had,  on  the  whole,  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  being  established  in  Penn.sylvania.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  things  that  I  regretted,  there  being  no  provision 
for  defense,  nor  for  a  complete  education  of  youth;  ncx- 
militia,  nor  any  college.  I  therefore,  in  1743,  drew  up  a 
proposal  for  establishing  an  academy ;  and  at  that  time, 
thinking  the  Reverend  Mr.  Peters,  who  was  out  of  employ, 
a  fit  person  to  superintend  such  an  institution,  I  communi- 
cated the  project  to  him  ;  but  he,  having  more  profitable 
views  in  the  service  of  the  proprietaries,  which  succeeded, 
declined  the  undertaking;  and,  ncjt  knowing  another  at 
that  time  suitable  for  such  a  trust,  I  let  the  scheme  lie  a- 
while  dormant.     I   succeeded  better  the  next  year,  1744, 
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in  proposinj(  and  establishing  a  Philosophical  Society.* 
The  paper  I  wrote  for  that  purpose  will  be  found  among 
my  writings,  when  collected. 

With  respect  to  defense,  Spain  having  been  several 
years  at  war  against  (ircat  liritain,  and  being  at  length 
joined  by  France,  which  brought  us  into  great  danger ; 
and  the  labored  and  long-continued  endeavor  of  our  gov- 
ernor, Thomas,  to  prevail  with  our  Ouaker  Assembly*  to 
pass  a  militia  law,  and  make  other  provisions  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  j)rovince,  having  i)roved  abortive,  I  determined 
to  try  what  might  be  done  by  a  voluntary  association  of 
the  people.  To  promote  this,  I  first  wrote  and  published 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  Plain  Tklth,  in  which  I  stated  our 
defen.seless  situation  in  strong  lights,  with  the  necessity 
of  union  and  (liscij)line  for  our  defense,  and  promised  to 
propose  in  a  few  days  an  association,  to  be  generally 
signed  for  that  purpose.  The  j)amphlet  had  a  sudden  ami 
surprising  effect.      I    was  called   upon  for  the  instrument 

>  Philosophical  Society:  the  object  of  it  was  to  encourage  "all  philo- 
sophical experiments  that  let  light  into  the  nature  nf  things,  tend  to  increase 
the  power  «»f  roan  over  matter,  and  multiply  the  convenience  or  pleasures  of 
life." 

■<  Quaker  Assembly :  the  jwlicy  adopted  by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  who 
hret  settled  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  |>eacc  toward  all  men.  That  policy  was 
successful  for  upwards  of  seventy  year*,  and  could  it  have  l>ecn  adopted  by 
the  whole  Uxly  of  colonists  in  ,\n»crica  there  wouUl  |»crha|»s  liavc  l»een  no 
occasion  for  the  passage  of  "  a  militia  law."  ItuI  the  French  not  only  laiil 
claim  to  an  immense  territory  west  of  the  Allc|jhanic*.  but  built  forts  in  thai 
region  to  rtdudc  the  F.ngli»h  r;  "      had  l>egun  to  vrlllc  there.     This 

led  to  a  war  m  which  ihc   Ircii-  ,  i  great  nunilxrs  «>f  Indians,  who 

commitle<l  the  most  frightful  atr«Kitie».  Though  the  Friends  were  still  a 
majority  in  the  Tennsylvania  Astcmbly,  they  found  eventually  that  they  must 
either  fight  or  '  'fd.     T1.  '       '  '      '  -     '•  '--!i%c  and 

\oicd  money  (  c  of  the  .  .,  :     .  •.  en  they 

inevitably  must. 
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of  association,  and  having  settled  the  draft  of  it  with  a  few 
friends,  1  appointed  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  the  large 
building  before  mentioned.  The  house  was  pretty  full  ; 
I  had  prepared  a  number  of  printed  copies,  and  provided 
pens  and  ink  dispersed  all  over  the  room.  I  harangued 
them  a  little  on  the  subject,  read  the  pai)er,  and  explained 
it,  and  then  distributed  the  copies,  which  were  eagerly 
signed,  not  the  least  objection  being  made. 

When  the  company  separated,  and  the  papers  were  col- 
lected, we  found  about  twelve  hundred  hands  ;  and  other 
copies  being  dispersed  in  the  country,  the  subscribers 
amounted  at  length  to  upward  of  ten  thousand.  These  all 
furnished  themselves  as  soon  as  they  could  with  arms, 
formed  themselves  into  companies  and  regiments,  chose 
their  own  officers,  and  met  every  week  to  be  instructed  in 
the  manual  exercise,  and  other  parts  of  military  discipline. 
The  women,  by  subscriptions  among  themselves,  provided 
silk  colors,  which  they  presented  to  the  companies,  painted 
with  different  devices  and  mottoes,  which  I  supplied. 

The  officers  of  the  companies  composing  the  Philadel- 
phia regiment,  being  met,  chose  me  for  their  colonel ;  but, 
conceiving  myself  unfit,  I  declined  that  station,  and  recom- 
m.ended  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  fine  person,  and  man  of  influence, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed.  I  then  proposed  a  lot- 
tery ^  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  a  battery  below 
the  town,  and  furnishing  it  with  cannon.  It  filled  expedi- 
tiously, and  the  battery  was  soon  erected,  the  merlons- 
being  framed  of  logs  and  filled  with  earth.     We  bought 

'  Lottery :  lotteries  were  then  a  common  method  of  raising  money  for 
almost  all  pulilic  purposes.  Churches  were  built  and  schools  endowed  in  this 
vay. 

'^  Merlons  :  here,  the  walls  or  ramparts. 
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some  old  cannon  from  Boston,  but,  these  not  being  suffi- 
cient, we  wrote  to  Enj^land  for  more,  soliciting;,  at  the 
same  time,  our  proprietaries  for  some  assistance,  though 
without  much  expectation  of  obtaining  it 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Lawrence,  William  Allen.  Abram 
Taylor,  Ksq.,  and  myself  were  sent  to  New  York  by  the 
associators,  commissioned  to  borrow  some  cannon  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton.  He  at  first  refused  us  jK'remptorily  ;  but 
at  dinner  with  his  council,  where  there  was  great  drinking 
of  Madeira  wine,  as  the  custom  of  that  place  then  was,  he 
softened  by  degrees,  and  saiil  he  would  lend  us  six.  After 
a  few  more  bumjjers '  he  advanced  to  ten  ;  and  at  length 
he  very  good-naturedly  conceded  eighteen.  They  were 
fine  cannon,  eighteen-pounders,-  with  their  carriages,  which 
we  soon  trans|)orted  and  mounted  on  our  battery,  where 
the  associators  kept  a  nightly  guard  while  the  war  lasted, 
and  among  the  rest  I  regularly  took  my  turn  »if  duty  there 
as  a  common  soldier. 

^fy  activity  in  these  operations  was  agreeable  to  the 
gopurnor  and  council ;  they  took  me  into  confidence,  and  I 
was  consulted  by  them  in  eveiy  measure  wherein  their  con- 
currence was  thought  u.seful  to  the  association.  Calling 
in  the  aid  of  religion,  I  proposed  to  them  the  proclaiming 
a  fast,  to  pn)mote  reformation,  and  injplore  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  our  undertaking.  They  embraced  the  motion  ; 
but,  as  it  was  the  first  fast  ever  thought  of  in  the  province, 
the  secretary  had  no  precedent  from  which  to  draw  the 
proclamation.  My  education  in  New  I*'ngland,  where  a 
f;isl  is  proclaimed  every  year,  was  here  of  some  advanta^ : 
I  drew  it  in  the  accustomed  style,  it  was  translated  into 

'  Bumpers  :  clastrt  lillctl  lo  ihc  l»riin. 

*  Eightcen-poundcra:  cannun  ivrying  lulhuf  eiKhlcrn  {HiuntU  wri)[lit. 
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German,  printed  in  l)oth  languages,  and  divulged  through 
the  province.  This  gave  the  clergy  of  the  different  sects 
an  opportunity  of  influencing  their  congregation  to  join 
in  the  association,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  gen- 
eral among  all  but  Quakers  if  the  peace  had  not  soon 
intervened. 

It  was  thought  by  some  of  my  friends  that,  by  my 
activity  in  these  affairs,  I  should  offend  that  sect,  and 
thereby  lose  my  interest  in  the  Assembly  of  the  province, 
where  they  formed  a  great  majority.  A  young  gentleman 
who  had  likewise  some  friends  in  the  House,  and  wished 
to  succeed  me  as  their  clerk,  acquainted  me  that  it  was 
decided  to  displace  me  at  the  next  election  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, in  good  will,  advised  me  to  resign,  as  more  consistent 
with  my  honor  than  being  turned  out.  My  answer  to  him 
was,  that  I  had  read  or  heard  of  some  public  man  who 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  for  an  office,  and  never  to 
refuse  one  when  offered  to  him.  "  I  approve,"  says  I,  "  of 
his  rule,  and  will  practice  it  with  a  small  addition  ;  I  shall 
never  ask,  never  refuse,  nor  ever  resig/i  an  office.  If  they 
will  have  my  office  of  clerk  to  dispose  of  to  another,  they 
shall  take  it  from  me.  I  will  not,  by  giving  it  up,  lose 
my  right  of  some  time  or  other  making  reprisals  ^  on  my 
adversaries."  I  heard,  however,  no  more  of  this ;  I  was 
chosen  again  unanimously  as  usual  at  the  next  election. 
Possibly,  as  they  disliked  my  late  intimacy  with  tlie  mem- 
bers of  council,  who  had  joined  the  governors  in  all  the 
disputes  about  military  preparation.s,  with  which  the  House 
had  long  been  harassed,  they  might  have  been  pleased  if  I 
would  voluntarily  have  left  them  ;  but  they  did  not  care  to 

'Reprisals:   rolalialion. 
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displace  mc  merely  on  account  of  my  zeal  for  the  associa- 
tion, and  they  could  not  well  ^nve  another  reason. 

Indeed  I  had  some  cause  to  believe  that  the  defense  of 
the  country  was  not  disagreeable  to  any  of  them,  provided 
they  were  not  required  to  assist  in  it.  And  I  found  that 
a  much  greater  number  of  them  than  I  could  have  imag- 
ined, though  against  offensive  war,  were  clearly  for  the 
defensive.  Many  pamphlets  pro  and  con  were  published 
on  the  subject,  and  some  by  good  (Juakers,  in  favor  of 
defense,  which  I  believe  convinced  most  of  their  younger 
people. 

A  transaction  in  our  fire  company  gave  me  some  insight 
into  their  |)revailing  sentiments.  It  had  been  propo.sed 
that  we  shoultl  encourage  the  scheme  for  building  a  battery 
by  laying  out  the  present  stock,  then  about  sixty  pound.s,' 
in  tickets  of  the  lottery.  Hy  our  rules,  no  money  could 
be  disposed  of  till  the  ne.xt  meeting  after  the  pntjKisal. 
The  comjiany  consisted  of  thirty  members,  of  which 
twenty-two  were  (Juakers,  and  eight  only  of  other  per.sua- 
sions.  We  eight  punctually  attended  the  meeting;  but, 
though  we  thought  that  some  of  the  (Juakers  would  join 
us,  we  were  by  no  means  sure  of  a  maj<>rity.  Only  one 
(Juaker,  Mr.  James  Morris,  apjKMred  to  opiM)se  the  meas- 
ure. He  expressed  much  sorrow  that  it  had  ever  l>cen 
pro|>o.sed,  as  he  said  Fritiu/s  were  all  against  it,  and  it 
wouKl  create  such  discord  as  might  break  up  the  company. 
We  told  him  that  we  saw  no  reason  for  that  ;  we  were  the 
minority,  and  if  Friimis  were  against  the  measure,  an«l 
out  voted  us,  we  must  and  should,  agreeably  to  the  usage 
of  all  societies,  submit.  When  the  hour  for  business 
arrived  it  was  moved  to  put  the  vote  ;  he  allowed  we  might 
>  Sixty  puundt :  if  «.urrcncy,  aU>ut  %12%- 
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then  do  it  by  tlic  rules,  but,  as  he  could  assure  us  that  a 
number  of  members  intended  to  be  present  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  it,  it  would  be  but  candid  to  allow  a  little  time 
for  their  appearing. 

While  we  were  disputing  this,  a  waiter  came  to  tell  me 
two  gentlemen  below  desired  to  speak  with  mc.  I  went 
down,  and  found  they  were  two  of  our  Quaker  members. 
They  told  me  there  were  eight  of  them  assembled  at  a 
tavern  just  by  ;  that  they  were  determined  to  come  and 
vote  with  us  if  there  should  be  occasion,  which  they  hoped 
would  not  be  the  case,  and  desired  we  would  not  call  for 
their  assistance  if  we  could  do  without  it,  as  their  voting 
for  such  a  measure  might  embroil  them  with  their  elders 
and  friends.  Being  thus  secure  of  a  majority,  I  went  up, 
and  after  a  little  seeming  hesitation,  agreed  to  a  delay  of 
another  hour.  This  Mr.  Morris  allowed  to  be  extremely 
fair.  Not  one  of  his  opposing  friends  appeared,  at  which 
he  expressed  great  surprise ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour,  we  carried  the  resolution  eight  to  one  ;  and  as,  of 
the  twenty-two  Quakers,  eight  were  ready  to  vote  with  us, 
and  thirteen,  by  their  absence,  manifested  that  they  were 
not  inclined  to  oppose  the  measure,  I  afterwards  estimated 
the  proportion  of  Quakers  sincerely  against  defense  as  one 
to  twenty-one  only  ;  for  these  were  all  regular  members  of 
that  society,  and  in  good  reputation  among  them,  and  had 
due  notice  of  what  was  proposed  at  that  meeting. 

The  honorable  and  learned  Mr.  Logan,  who  had  always 
been  of  that  sect,  was  one  who  wrote  an  address  to  them, 
declaring  his  approbation  of  defensive  war,  and  supporting 
his  opinion  by  many  strong  arguments.  He  put  into  my 
hands  sixty  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  lottery  tickets  for  the 
battery,   with   directions  to  apply   wiiat   prizes    might   be 
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drawn  wholly  in  that  service.  He  told  me  the  following 
anecdote  of  his  old  master,  William  I'enn,  respecting; 
defense.  He  came  over  from  Mn-land,  when  a  young 
man,  with  that  proprietary,  and  as  his  secretary.  It  was 
wartime,  and  their  ship  was  chased  by  an  armed  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  an  enemy.  Their  captain  prepared 'for 
tlefense  ;  but  told  William  I'enn,  and  his  company  of 
Quakers,  that  he  did  not  e.xpect  their  assistance,  and  they 
mi^ht  retire  into  the  cabin,  which  they  did,  except  James 
Loj^an,  who  chose  to  stay  upon  deck,  and  was  quartered 
to  a  gun.  The  suppo.sed  enemy  proved  a  friend,  so  there 
was  no  fighting  ;  but  when  the  .secretary  went  down  to 
communicate  the  intelligence,  William  I'enn  rebuked  him 
severely  for  .staying  uj)on  deck,  and  undertaking  to  assist 
in  defending  the  vessel,  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Friituis,  especially  as  it  had  not  been  required  by  the 
captain.  This  reproof,  being  before  all  the  company, 
piqued  •  the  secretary,  who  answered,  *'/  luini^  thy  scnuitit, 
ivhy  did  tlue  ttol  order  nu-  to  come  doion  f  But  t/ue  'vns 
wiliing  enough  that  I  should  stay  and  help  to  fight  the  ship 
•when  thee  thought  there  was  danger." 

My  being  many  years  in  the  Assembly,  the  majority  of 
which  were  constantly  Quakers,  gave  me  frequent  opi>or- 
tunities  of  seeing  the  embarrassment  given  them  by  their 
principle  against  war,  whenever  ap|>lication  was  made  to 
them,  by  order  of  the  crown,  to  grant  aids  for  militar)' 
puri)Oses.  They  were  unwilling  to  offend  government,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  a  direct  refusal;  and  their  friends,  the 
binly  of  the  Quakers,  on  the  other,  by  a  compliance  con- 
trary to  their  principles;  hence  a  variety  of  evasions  to 
avoid  complying,  and  modes  of  disguising  the  compliance 

'  Piqued'  |>ru%ukcd. 
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when  it  became  unavoidable.  The  common  mode  at  last 
was,  to  grant  money  under  the  phrase  of  its  being  "for  the 
/cijtgs  NSC,"  and  never  to  inquire  how  it  was  applied. 

But,  if  the  demand  was  not  directly  from  the  crown, 
that  phrase  was  found  not  so  proper,  and  some  other  was 
to  be  invented.  As,  when  powder  was  wanting  (I  think  it 
was  for  the  garrison  at  Louisburg),  and  the  government  of 
New  England  solicited  a  grant  of  some  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  much  urged  on  the  House  by  Governor  Thomas, 
they  could  not  grant  money  to  buy  powder,  because  that 
was  an  ingredient  of  war ;  but  they  voted  an  aid  to  New 
England  of  three  thousand  pounds,  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  and  appropriated  it  for  the  purchas- 
ing of  bread,  flour,  wheat,  or  ot/icr  grai)i.  Some  of  the 
council,  desirous  of"  giving  the  House  still  further  embar- 
rassment, advised  the  governor  not  to  accept  provision,  as 
not  being  the  thing  he  had  demanded  ;  but  he  replied,  "  I 
shall  take  the  money,  for  I  understand  very  well  their 
meaning;  other  grain  is  gunpowder,"  which  he  accordingly 
bought,  and  they  never  objected  to  it. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  this  fact  that,  when  in  our  fire 
company  we  feared  the  success  of  our  proposal  in  favor  of 
the  lottery,  and  I  had  said  to  my  friend  Mr.  Syng,  one  of 
our  members,  "  If  we  fail,  let  us  move  the  purchase  of  a 
fire-engine  with  the  money ;  the  Quakers  can  have  no 
objection  to  that  ;  and  then,  if  you  nominate  me  and  I  you 
as  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  we  will  buy  a  great  gun, 
which  is  certainly  a  ^;r-t7/^m-."  "I  see,"  says  he,  "you 
have  improved  by  being  so  long  in  the  Assembly ;  your 
equivocal  project  would  be  just  a  match  for  their  wheat  or 
other  grain  y 

These  embarrassments  that  the  Quakers  suffered  from 
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havini;  cstablishcil  and  published  it  as  one  of  their  princi- 
ples that  no  kind  of  war  was  lawful,  and  which,  beiny  once 
published,  they  could  not  afterwards,  however  they  nii^ht 
change  their  minds,  easily  get  rid  of,  reminds  me  of  what 
I  think  a  more  prudent  conduct  in  another  sect  among  us, 
that  of  the  Dunkers.'  I  was  acquainted  with  one  of  its 
founders,  Michael  Welfare,  soon  after  it  appeared.  He 
complaineti  to  me  that  they  were  grievously  calumniated 
by  the  zealots  of  other  persuasions,  and  charged  with 
abominable  principles  and  j)ractices,  to  which  they  were 
utter  strangers.  I  told  him  this  had  always  been  the  case 
with  new  sects,  and  that,  to  put  a  stoj)  to  such  abuse,  I 
imagined  it  might  be  well  to  publish  the  articles  of  their 
belief,  and  the  rules  of  their  discipline.  He  said  that  it 
had  been  proposed  among  them,  but  not  agreed  to,  for 
this  reason  :  "  When  we  were  first  drawn  together  as  a 
society,"  says  he,  "  it  had  pleased  (tod  to  enlighten  our 
minds  so  far  as  to  see  that  some  doctrines,  which  we  once 
esteemed  truths,  were  errors;  and  that  others,  which  we 
had  esteemed  errors,  were  real  truths.  From  time  to  time 
lie  had  been  pleased  to  afford  us  further  light,  and  our 
principles  have  l)een  imj>roving,  and  our  errors  dimin- 
ishing. Now  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are  arrived  at  the 
end  of  this  progression,  and  at  the  perfection  of  spiritual 
or  theological  knt)wledge  ;  and  we  fear  that,  if  we  should 
once  print  our  confession  of  faith,  we  should  feel  ourselves 
as  if  Ixiund  and  confined  by  it,  and  jKrhaps  Ik  unwilling 
to  receive  further  improvement,  and  our  succes.sors  still 
more  so,  as  conceivini:  what  wc  their  elders  and  founders 

I  Dunkers  i<'t    lunkrrv;:    a   \ccl   uf   lt.t|iti»i»   who   l>.i|>ti;c 

plun^Jini;*    f'"in    vrhu  li    i.r.i.hir    llirv    ilrrnr    ll.nr    li.iilir  -       tuntri: 

meaning  "  lo  plun^ 
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liad  done,  to  be  something  sacred,  never  to  be  departed 

f' » 
roni. 

This  modesty  in  a  sect  is  perhaps  a  singular  instance  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  every  other  sect  supposing  itself 
in  possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  those  who  differ  arc 
so  far  in  the  wrong  ;  like  a  man  traveling  in  foggy  weather, 
those  at  some  distance  before  him  on  the  road  he  sees 
wrapped  up  in  the  fog,  as  well  as  those  behind  him,  and 
also  the  people  in  the  fields  on  each  side,  but  near  him  all 
appears  clear,  though  in  truth  he  is  as  much  in  the  fog  as 
any  of  them.  To  avoid  this  kind  of  embarrassment,  the 
Quakers  have  of  late  years  oeen  gradually  declining  the 
public  service  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  magistracy, 
choosing  rather  to  quit  their  power  than  their  principle. 

In  order  of  time,  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that 
having,  in  1742,  invented  an  open  stove  ^  for  the  better 
warming  of  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  saving  fuel,  as 
the  fresh  air  admitted  was  warmed  in  entering,  I  made  a 
present  of  the  model  to  Mr.  Robert  Grace,  one  of  my 
early  friends,  who,  having  an  iron-furnace,  found  the  cast- 
ing of  the  plates  for  these  stoves  a  profitable  thing,  as  they 
were  growing  in  demand.  To  promote  that  demand,  I 
wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  An  Account  of 
tJic  nciv-invctitcd  Pennsylvania  Fireplaces ;  ivJicrein  their 
Construction  and  Manner  of  Operation  is  particnlarly  ex- 
plained;   their  Advantages   above   every   other  Method  of 

'  Open  stove  :  the  fjreat  objection  to  the  common  open  fireplace,  generally 
in  use  until  Franklin's  invention,  was  its  wastefulness  of  heat,  most  of  it  going 
up  the  chimney;  and  next,  the  fact  that,  as  he  said,  whoever  sat  by  it 
was  "  scorched  before  "  and  "  froze  behind."  Franklin's  stove  had  a  double 
back  so  arr.inged  that  much  heat  was  saved,  while  it  had  all  the  advantages  of 
an  i)])en  tire.  Our  best  modern  open  stoves  and  grates  are  based  on  the 
Franklin  principle. 
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wanning  Rooms  dnnonstratcd ;  and  all  Objections  that 
have  ban  raised  against  the  Use  of  them  ansivered  and 
obviated,"  etc.  This  pamphlet  had  a  fjoocl  effect.  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  was  so  pleased  with  the  construction  of  this 
stove,  as  described  in  it,  that  he  offered  to  give  me  a 
patent  for  the  sole  vending  of  them  for  a  term  of  years ; 
hut  I  declined  it  from  a  principle  which  has  ever  weighed 
with  me  on  such  occasions,  viz.,  That,  as  we  enjoy  great 
advantages  from  the  inventions  of  others,  we  shonld  be  glad 
of  an  of<portnnity  to  sen>e  others  by  any  invention  of  ours  ; 
and  this  we  shonld  do  freely  and  generonsly. 

An  ironmonger  in  London,  however,  assuming  a  gooti 
deal  of  my  pamphlet,  and  working  it  up  into  his  own,  and 
making  some  small  changes  in  the  machine,  which  rather 
hurt  its  operation,  got  a  patent  for  it  there,  and  made,  as 
I  was  told,  a  little  fortune  by  it.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
in.stance  of  patents  taken  out  for  my  inventions  by  others, 
though  not  always  with  the  .same  success,  which  I  never 
contested,  as  having  no  desire  of  profiting  by  patents  my- 
self, and  hating  disputes.  The  use  of  the.se  fireplaces  in 
very  many  houses,  both  of  this  and  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies, has  been,  and  is,  a  great  .saving  of  wood  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 

Peace  beuig  coiKiuiicu,  ana  liic  association  business 
therefore  at  an  end,  I  turned  my  thoughts  again  to 
the  affair  of  establishing  an  academy.  The  first  .step  I 
look  was  to  associate  in  the  design  a  number  of  active 
friends,  of  whom  the  Junto  furnished  a  goofj  part  ;  the 
next  was  to  write  and  publish  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Propo- 
sals relating  to  the  Education  of  Yonth  in  Pennsyhtania. 
This  I  distributed  among  the  principal  inhabitants  gratis ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  couKl  supiXKse  their  minds  a  little  pre- 
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pared  by  the  perusal  of  it,  I  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for 
opening  and  supporting  an  academy  :  it  was  to  be  paid  in 
quotas^  yearly  for  five  years;  by  so  dividing  it,  I  judged 
the  subscription  might  be  larger,  and  I  believe  it  was  so, 
amounting  to  no  less,  if  I  remember  right,  than  five  thou- 
sand pounds.- 

In  the  introduction   to   these  proposals,   I   stated   their 
publication,  not  as  an   act  of  mine,   but  of   some  piihlic- 
spiritcd  gcntlcvicii,  avoiding  as  much  as  I  could,  according   iX^ 
to  my  usual  rule,  the  presenting  myself  to  the  public  as 
the  author  of  any  scheme  for  their  benefit. 

The  subscribers,  to  carry  the  project  into  immediate 
execution,  chose  out  of  their  number  twenty-four  trustees, 
and  appointed  Mr.  Francis,  then  attorney-general,  and  my- 
self to  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  government  of  the 
academy ;  which  being  done  and  signed,  a  house  was 
hired,  masters  engaged,  and  the  schools  opened,  I  think, 
in  the  same  year,  1749. 

The  scholars  increasing  fast,  the  house  was  soon  found 
too  small,  and  we  were  looking  out  for  a  piece  of  ground, 
properly  situated,  with  intention  to  build,  when  Providence 
threw  into  our  way  a  large  house  ready  built,  which,  with 
a  few  alterations,  might  well  serve  our  purpose.  This  was 
the  building  before  mentioned,  erected  by  the  hearers  of 
Mr.  Whitefield,  and  was  obtained  for  us  in  the  following 
manner. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  contributions  to  this  building 
being  made  by  people  of  different  sects,  care  was  taken 
in  ihe  nomination  of  trustees,  in  whom  the  building  and 
ground  was  to  be  vested,  that  a  predominancy  should  not 

'  Quotas  :  portions  nr  installments. 

■^  Five  thousand  pounds:  if  currency,  about  $18,750. 
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be  given  l--  .my  sect,  lest  in  lime  that  predominancy  mi{;ht 
be  a  means  nf  appropriating  the  whole  to  the  use  of  such 
sect,  contrary  to  the  original  intention.  It  was  therefore 
that  one  of  each  sect  was  appointed,  viz.,  one  Church-of- 
I'ngland  man,  one  Presbyterian,  one  liaptist,  one  Mora- 
vian,' etc.,  those,  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  were  to  fill 
it  by  election  from  among  the  contributors.  The  Mora- 
vian hapjieneil  not  to  please  his  colleagues,  and  on  his 
death  they  resolved  to  have  no  other  of  that  sect.  The 
difficulty  then  was,  how  to  avoid  having  two  of  some  other 
sect,  by  means  of  the  new  choice. 

Several  i)ersons  were  named,  and  for  that  reason  not 
agreed  to.  At  length  one  mentioned  me,  with  the  obscr- 
,j  vation  that  I  was  merely  an  honest  man,  and  of  no  sect 
(I  at  all,  which  prevailed  with  them  to  choose  me.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  existed  when  the  house  was  built  had  long 
since  abated,  and  its  trustees  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
fresh  contributions  for  paying  the  ground-rent,  and  dis- 
charging some  other  debts  the  building  had  occasioned, 
which  embarrassed  them  greatly.  Ik-ing  now  a  member 
of  both  sets  of  trustees,  that  for  the  building  and  that  for 
the  academy,  I  li'^<J  ^  K""<'  opi>ortunity  of  negotiating  with 
both,  amTTjroTrglit  them  finally  to  an  agreement,  bv  which 
the  tni.stees  for  the  building  were  to  cctle  it  to  tho.se  of 
the  academy,  the  latter  undertaking  to  discharge  the  debt, 
to  keep  forever  o|>en  in  the  building  a  large  hall  for  occa- 
sional preachers,  according  to  the  (»riginal  intention,  and 
maintain  a  free-school  for  the  instnicti«in  of  i>oor  children. 
Writings  were  accordingly  drawn,  and  on  paying  the  debts 

'  Moravian :  a  mctnl<cr  of  an  oangrlical  Prutr»(anl  •«!,  which  origi- 
nalcti  in  llohcniia  and  Moravia.  Franklin  will  have  more  lo  %xf  about  them 
later  on. 
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the  trustees  of  the  academy  were  put  in  possession  ol  the 
premises;  and  by  dividing;  the  great  and  lofty  hall  into 
stories,  and  different  rooms  above  and  below  for  the  sev- 
eral schools,  and  purchasing  some  additional  ground,  the 
whole  was  soon  made  fit  for  our  purpose,  and  the  scholars 
removed  into  the  building.  The  care  and  trouble  of  agree- 
ing with  the  workmen,  purchasing  materials,  and  superin- 
tending the  work,  fell  upon  me  ;  and  I  went  through  it  the 
more  cheerfully,  as  it  did  not  then  interfere  with  my  pri- 
vate business,  having  the  year  before  taken  a  very  able, 
industrious,  and  honest  partner,  Mr.  David  Hall,  with 
whose  character  I  was  well  acquainted,  as  he  had  worked 
for  me  four  years.  He  took  off  my  hands  all  care  of  the 
printing-office,  paying  me  punctually  my  share  of  profits. 
This  partnership  continued  eighteen  years,  successfully 
for  us  both. 

The  trustees  of  the  academy,  after  a  while,  were  incor- 
porated by  a  charter  from  the  governor ;  their  funds  were 
increased  by  contributions  in  Britain  and  grants  of  land 
from  the  proprietaries,  to  which  the  Assembly  has  since 
made  considerable  addition  ;  and  thus  was  established  the 
present  University  of  Philadelphia.  I  have  been  con- 
tinued one  of  its  trustees  from  the  beginning,  now  near 
forty  years,  and  have  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  see- 
ing a  number  of  the  youth  who  have  received  their 
education  in  it,  distinguished  by  their  improved  abilities, 
serviceable  in  public  stations,  and  ornaments  to  their 
country. 

When  I  disengaged  myself,  as  r.bove  mentioned,  from 
private  business,  I  flattered  myself  that,  by  the  sufficient 
though  moderate  fortune  I  had  a:quired.  I  had  secured 
leisure  during  the  rest  of  my  life  for  philosophical  studies 
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and  amusements.  I  purchased  all  Dr.  Spcncc's  api^aratus, 
who  had  come  from  Kngland  to  lecture  here,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded in  my  electrical  ex|>criments  with  great  alacrity. 

fUp  to  1745  the  science  of  electricity  had  made  but  very 
slight  progress,  but  that  year  a  Dutch  gentleman,  while 
experimenting  at  Leyden,  I  lolland,  with  an  electrifietl  bottle 
of  water,  received,  says  I'arton,  "  An  IClectric  Shock,  the 
first  ever  given  to  mortal  man  by  artificial  means."  This 
suggested  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  or  "magical 
bottle"  as  it  was  then  often  called  —  a  contrivance  for 
storing  electricity  which  letl  to  great  advances  in  the 
science. 

I-'ranklin  was  never  weary  of  exjKrimcnting  with  this 
wonderful  jar,  and  in  174.S  wrote  to  his  friend  Collinson, 
describing  some  of  the  things  he  did  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  himself  and  friends.  He  had  contrived  a  picture 
of  King  George  II.  ("Gwl  preserve  him!")  with  a  little 
movable  gilt  crown.  When  the  picture  was  eleclrifictl, 
any  one  attemj)ling  to  remove  the  crown  rcccivctl,  as 
Kranklin  said,  "a  terrible  blow,"  so  that  "if  the  picture 
were  highly  charged,  the  consequences  might  perhaps  be 
as  fatal  as  that  of  high  treason." 

lie  closes  the  letter  with  an  account  of  a  proposed  elec- 
trical feast,  in  which  he  .says,  "A  turkey  is  to  be  killctl  for 
our  dinner  by  the  clcctrkal  shock,  and  r«»aste<l  by  the  cite- 
trii-al  jack  [a  revolving  spit]  before  a  fire  kinilled  by  the 
clcilrifud  bottle  [Leyden  jar];  when  the  healths  of  all 
the  famous  electricians  of  Ilitlland,  Lngland.  France,  and 
Germany  are  to  be  drunk  in  clcctrtficd  bumf'crs,  imder  the 
discharge  of  gims  from  the  electrical  battery." 

Writing  at  a  later  dale,  Franklin  says:  "I  have  lately 
made  an  cxjKTiuient  in  electricity  that  I  desire  never  to 
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repeat.  Two  nights  ago,  being  about  to  kill  a  turkey  by 
the  shock  from  two  large  glass  jars,  containing  as  much 
electrical  fire  as  forty  common  phials,  I  inadvertently  took 
the  whole  through  my  arms  and  body.  .  .  .  The  company 
present  .  .  .  say  that  the  flash  was  very  great,  and  the  crack 
as  loud  as  a  pistol  ;  yet,  my  senses  being  instantly  gone, 
I  neither  saw  the  one  nor  heard  the  other,  nor  did  I  feel 
the  stroke  on  my  hand  ...  by  which  you  may  judge  of  the 
quickness  of  electrical  fire,  which  by  this  instance  seems  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  sound,  light,  or  animal  sensation.  .  .  . 
What  I  can  remember  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  was  about 
to  try  whether  the  bottle  or  jar  were  fully  charged.  ...  I 
then  felt  what  I  know  not  well  how  to  describe,  a  universal 
blow  throug/ioiit  uiy  w/iolc  body,  from  head  to  foot,  which 
seemed  within  as  well  as  without ;  after  which,  the  first 
thing  I  took  notice  of  was  a  violent  quick  shaking  of  my 
body,  'which  gradually  remitting,  my  senses  as  gradually 
returned.  .  .  .  That  part  of  my  hand  and  finger  which 
held  the  chain  [connected  with  the  jar]  was  left  white,  as 
though  the  blood  had  been  driven  out,  and  remained  so 
eight  or  ten  minutes  after,  feeling  like  dead  flesh  ;  and  I 
had  a  numbness  in  my  arms  and  the  back  of  my  neck 
which  continued  till  the  next  morning.  .  ,  .  You  may 
communicate  this  to  Mr.  Bowdoin,  as  a  caution  to  him, 
but  do  not  make  it  more  public,  for  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
been  guilty  of  so  notorious  a  blunder ;  a  match  for  that 
of  the  Irishman  .  .  .  who,  being  about  to  steal  powder, 
made  a  hole  in  the  cask  with  a  hot  iron  T'  —  Sparks' s 
Edition  of  franklin's  Works.] 

The  public,  now  considering  me  a  man  of  leisure,  laid 
hold  of  me  for  their  purposes,  every  part  of  our  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  almost  at  the  same  time,  imposing  some 
duty  upon  nie. 


/ 
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§  9.    Franklin  chosen  a  Member  of  the  Legislature. 

.       The  governor  put  iiic  into  the  commission  of  the  peace; 

'  the  corporation  of  the  city  chose  me  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, and  soon  after  an  alderman  ;  and  the  citizens  at  larjje 
chose  me  a  burgess  *  to  rejiresent  them  in  Assembly. 
This  latter  station  was  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  I 
was  at  length  tired  with  sitting  there  to  hear  debates,  in 
which,  as  clerk,  I  could  take  no  part,  and  which  were  often 
.so  unentertaining  that  I  was  induced  to  amuse  my.sell 
with  making  magic  .squares  or  circles,^  or  any  thing  to 
avoid  weariness ;  and  I  conceived  my  becoming  a  member 
would  enlarge  my  power  of  doing  good.  I  would  not, 
however,  insinuate  that  my  ambition  was  not  flattered  by 
all  these  j)romotions;  it  certainly  was;  for,  considering  my 
low  beginning,  they  were  great  things  to  me  ;  and  they 
were  still  more  pleasing,  as  being  so  many  spontaneous 
testimonies  of  the  public  good  opinion,  and  by  me  entirely 
unsolicited. 

The  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  I  tried  a  little,  by 
attending  a  few  courts,  and  sitting  on  the  bench  to  hear 
causes;  but  finding  that  more  knowledge  of  the  common 
law  than  I  {wssessed  was  necessary  to  act  in  that  station 
with  credit,  I  gradually  withdrew  from  it,  excusing  myself 
by  my  being  obliged  to  attend  the  higher  duties  of  a  legis- 
lator in  the  A.ssembly.  My  election  to  this  trust  was  rc- 
jK-ated  every  year  for  ten  years,  without  my  ever  asking 

'  Burgcti .   hcrr.  a  mcinl>cr  nf  (he  legUlalure. 

"'  Magic  tquaret  or  circlet:  a  »cric«  of  numlicrt  arranged  in  cnlumna  in 
a  i^iuarc,  ami  %o  ilispoM<l  that  the  toirn  of  each  r<>«r  lakcn  in  anjr  <lircc(i<in 
ar>  '       V  '     It  a  ftimilar  plan.  I>ul  with  ihe  numh«>r« 

.liv. 
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any  elector  for  his  vote,  or  signifying,  cither  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  desire  of  being  chosen.  On  taking  my 
seat  in  the  House,  my  son  was  appointed  their  clerk. 

The  year  following,  a  treaty  being  to  be  held  with  the 
IniHans  at  Carlisle,  the  governor  sent  a  message  to  the 
House,  proposing  that  they  should  nominate  some  of  their 
members,  to  be  joined  with  some  members  of  council,  as 
commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  House  named  the 
speaker  (Mr.  Norris)  and  myself ;  and,  ])eing  commis- 
sioned, we  went  to  Carlisle,  and  met  the  Indians  accord- 
ingly. 

As  those  people  are  extremely  apt  to  get  drunk,  and, 
when  so,  are  very  quarrelsome  and  disorderly,  we  strictly 
forbade  the  selling  any  liquor  to  them  ;  and  when  they 
complained  of  this  restriction,  we  told  them  that  if  they 
would  continue  sober  during  the  treaty,  we  would  give 
them  plenty  of  rum  when  business  was  over.  They  prom- 
ised this,  and  they  kept  their  promise,  because  they  could 
get  no  liquor,  and  the  treaty  was  conducted  very  orderly, 
and  concluded  to  mutual  satisfaction.  They  then  claimed 
and  received  the  rum  ;  this  was  in  the  afternoon  :  they  were 
near  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  were 
lodged  in  temporary  cabins,  built  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
just  without  the  town.  In  the  evening,  hearing  a  great 
noise  among  them,  the  commissioners  walked  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  We  found  they  had  made  a  great 
bonfire  in  the  middle  of  the  square ;  they  were  all  drunk, 
men  and  women,  quarreling  and  fighting.  Their  dark- 
colored  bodies,  half-naked,  seen  only  by  the  gloomy  light 
of  the  bonfire,  running  after  and  beating  one  another 
with  firebrands,  accompanied  by  their  horrid  yellings, 
formed  a  scene  the  most  resembling  our  ideas  of  hell  that 
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could  well  be  imagined ;  there  was  no  appeasing  the 
tumult,  and  \vc  retired  to  our  lod^Mng.  At  midnight  a 
number  of  them  came  thundering  at  our  door,  demanding 
more  rum,  of  which  we  took  no  notice. 

The  next  day,  sensible  they  had  misbehaved  in  giving 
us  that  disturbance,  they  sent  three  of  their  old  counsel- 
ors to  make  their  apology.  The  orator  acknowletlged  the 
fault,  but  laid  it  upon  the  rum  ;  and  then  endeavored  to 
excuse  the  rum  by  saying,  '•  The  Great  Spirit,  'who  made 
all  things,  madv  rcery  thing  for  some  use,  and  'whatever  use 
he  designed  any  thing  for,  that  use  it  should  alicays  be  put 
to.  Now,  when  he  made  rum,  he  said,  '  Let  this  be  for  the 
Indians  to  get  drunk  with'  and  it  must  be  so."  And, 
indeed,  if  it  be  the  design  of  Providence  to  extirpate  these 
I  savages  in  order  to  make  room  for  cultivators  of  the  earth, 
-^  it  seems  not  improbable  that  rum  may  Ik*  the  appointed 
means.  It  has  already  annihilated  all  the  tribes  who  for- 
merly inhabited  the  sea-coast. 

In  1751.  l)i  Thomas  Bond,  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing^  ~.a^  Jiuspital  in  Phila- 
delphia (a  very  beneficent  design  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  me,  but  was  originally  his),  for  the  reception  and  cure 
«)f  poor  sick  persons,  whether  inhabitants  of  the  province 
or  strangers.  He  was  zealous  and  active  in  endeavoring 
to  procure  subscriptions  for  it,  but  the  pro|X)sal  being  a 
novelty  in  America,  and  at  first  nnt  utll  understood,  he 
met  with  but  small  success 

At  length  he  came  to  me  with  the  compliment  that  he 
found  there  was  no  such  thing  as  carrying  a  public-spir- 
ited project  through  without    my  being  concerned   in   it. 

l'"<»r,"  says  he.  "  I  am  often  asked  by  those  to  whom  I 
pro|K)se  subscribing,   Have  you  consulted    Franklin  ujxin 
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this  business?  And  what  does  he  think  of  it?  And 
when  I  tell  them  that  I  have  not  (supposing  it  rather  out 
of  your  line),  they  do  not  subscribe,  but  say  they  will 
consider  of  it."  I  inquired  into  the  nature  and  probable 
utility  of  his  scheme,  and,  receiving  from  him  a  very  satis- 
factory explanation,  I  not  only  subscribed  to  it  myself,  but 
engaged  heartily  in  the  design  of  procuring  subscriptions 
from  others.  Previously,  however,  to  the  solicitation,  I 
endeavored  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  by  writing 
on  the  subject  in  the  newspapers,  which  was  my  usual 
custom  in  such  cases,  but  which  he  had  omitted. 

The  subscriptions  afterwards  were  more  free  and  gener- 
ous ;  but,  beginning  to  flag,  I  saw  they  would  be  insuffi- 
cient without  some  assistance  from  the  Assembly,  and 
therefore  proposed  to  petition  for  it,  which  was  done. 
The  country  members  did  not  at  first  relish  the  project ; 
they  objected  that  it  could  only  be  serviceable  to  the  city, 
and  therefore  the  citizens  alone  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  it  ;  and  they  doubted  whether  the  citizens  themselves 
generally  approved  of  it.  My  allegation  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  met  with  such  approbation  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
our  being  able  to  raise  two  thousand  pounds^  by  voluntary 
donations,  they  considered  as  a  most  extravagant  supposi- 
tion, and  utterly  impossible. 

On  this  I  formed  my  plan  ;  and,  asking  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  incorporating  the  contributors  according  to 
the  prayer  of  their  petition,  and  granting  them  a  blank 
sum  of  money,  which  leave  was  obtained  chiefly  on  the 
consideration  that  the  House  could  throw  the  bill  out  if 
they  did  not  like  it,  I  drew  it  so  as  to  make  the  important 
clause  a  conditional  one,  viz.,  "And  be  it  enacted,  by  the 

^  Two  thousand  pounds  :  if  currency,  about  S6.660. 
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authority  aforesaid,  that  when  the  said  contributors  shall 
have  met  and  chosen  their  managers  and  treasurer,  and 
shall  have  raised  by  thiir  eontnbutions  a  capital  stock  of 

value  (the  yearly  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied 

to  the  accommodating  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  said  hospital, 
free  of  charge  for  diet,  attendance,  advice,  and  medicines), 
atid  shall  make  the  satne  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
speaker  of  the  Assembly  for  the  time  beini^,  that  then  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  speaker,  and  he  is 
hereby  required,  to  sign  an  order  r»n  the  provincial  treas- 
urer for  the  payment  of  two  thousand  ])ounds,  in  two 
yearly  payments,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  hospital,  to 
be  applied  to  the  founding,  building,  and  finishing  of  the 
same." 

This  condition  carried  the  bill  through  ;  for  the  mem- 
bers, who  had  opposed  the  grant,  and  nr)W  conceived  they 
might  have  the  credit  of  being  charitable  without  the  ex- 
pense, agreed  to  its  passage;  and  then,  in  soliciting  sub 
scriplions  among  the  jKople,  we  urged  the  conditional 
promise  of  the  law  as  an  additional  motive  to  give,  since 
every  man's  donation  would  be  doubled  ;  thus  the  clause 
worked  both  ways.  The  subscriptions  accordingly  soon 
exceeded  the  requisite  sum,  and  we  claimed  and  received 
the  public  gift,  which  enabled  us  to  carry  the  design  into 
execution.  A  convenient  and  handsome  building  was  soon 
creeled  ;  the  instiluti<m  has  by  constant  exjKrience  been 
found  useful,  and  flourishes  to  this  day  ;  and  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  my  |>olitical  mamvuvres,  the  success  of 
which  gave  me  at  the  time  more  pleasure,  or  wherein,  after 
thinking  of  it,  I  more  easily  excused  myself  for  having 
made  some  use  of  ^^nijlilig^^. 
j^  It  was  about  this  titu'    '1'  ''   mother  projc« '"«    '''•    Iv<  \ 
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Gilbert  Tennent,  came  to  mc  with  a  request  that  I  would 
assist  him  in  procuring  a  subscription  for  erecting  a  new 
meeting-house.  It  was  to  be  for  the  use  of  a  congrega- 
tion  he  had  gathered  among  the  Presbyterians,  who  were 
originally  disciples  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  Unwilling  to  make 
myself  disagreeable  to  my  fellow-citizens  by  too  frequently 
soliciting  their  contributions,  I  absolutely  refused.  He 
then  desired  I  would  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  the  names 
of  persons  I  knew  by  experience  to  be  generous  and  pub- 
lic-spirited. I  thought  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me, 
after  their  kind  compliance  with  my  solicitations,  to  mark 
them  out  to  be  worried  by  other  beggars,  and  therefore 
refused  also  to  give  such  a  list.  He  then  desired  I  would 
at  least  give  him  my  advice.  "That  I  will  readily  do," 
said  I ;  "and,  in  the  first  place,  I  advise  you  to  apply  to  all 
those  who  you  know  will  give  some  thing  ;  next,  to  those 
whom  you  are  uncertain  whether  they  will  give  any  thing 
or  not,  and  show  them  the  list  of  those  who  have  given  ; 
and,  lastly,  do  not  neglect  those  who  you  are  sure  will  give 
nothing,  for  in  some  of  them  you  may  be  mistaken."  He 
laughed  and  thanked  me,  and  said  he  would  take  my  ad- 
vice. He  did  so,  for  he  asked  of  everybody,  and  he  obtained 
a  much  larger  sum  than  he  expected,  with  which  he  erected 
the  capacious  and  very  elegant  meeting-house  that  stands 
in  Arch-street. 

Our  city,  though  laid  out  with  a  beautiful  regularity,  the 
streets  large,  straight,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  had  the  disgrace  of  suffering  those  streets  to 
remain  long  unpaved,  and  in  wet  weather  the  wheels  of 
heavy  carriages  plowed  them  into  a  ([uagmire,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  cross  them  ;  and  in  dry  weather  the  dust 
was  offensive.     I  had  lived  near  what  was  called  the  Jersey 
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Market,  and  saw  with  pain  the  inhabitants  wading  in  mud 
while  purchasing  their  provisions.  A  strip  of  ground  down 
the  middle  of  that  market  was  at  length  paved  with  brick, 
so  that,  being  once  in  the  market,  they  had  firm  ftx)ting, 
but  were  often  overshoes  in  dirt  to  get  there.  Hy  talking 
and  writing  on  the  subject,  I  was  at  length  instrumental  in 
getting  the  street  paved  with  stone  between  the  market 
and  the  bricked  foot-pavement,  that  was  on  each  side  next 
the  houses.  This,  for  some  time,  gave  an  easy  access  to 
the  market  dry-shod  ;  but,  the  rest  of  the  street  not  being 
paved,  whenever  a  carriage  came  out  of  the  mud  upon  this 
pavement,  it  shook  off  and  left  its  dirt  upon  it,  and  it  was 
soon  covered  with  mire,  which  was  nut  removed,  the  city 
as  yet  having  no  scavengers. ' 

After  .some  inquiry,  I  found  a  poor,  industrious  man, 
who  was  willing  to  undertake  keeping  the  pavement  clean, 
by  sweeping  it  twice  a  week,  carrying  off  the  dirt  from 
before  the  neighbors'  doors,  for  the  sum  of  sixj)cnce  fx-'r 
month,  to  be  paid  by  each  house.  I  then  wrote  and 
printed  a  paper  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  the  neigh- 
borhood that  might  be  obtained  by  this  small  expense ;  the 
greater  ease  in  keeping  our  houses  clean,  so  much  dirt  not 
being  brought  in  by  people's  feet  ;  the  benefit  to  the  shops 
by  more  custom,  etc.,  etc.,  as  buyers  could  more  easily  get 
at  them  ;  and  by  not  having,  in  windy  weather,  the  dust 
blown  in  upon  their  goods,  etc.,  etc.  I  sent  one  of  these 
papers  to  each  house,  and  in  a  day  or  two  went  round  to 
see  who  would  subscrilK*  an  agreement  to  pay  the.sc  six- 
|)enccs  ;  it  was  unanimously  signed,  and  for  a  time  well 
executed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  delighted 
with  the  cleanliness  of  the  |xivement  that  surrounded  the 

'  Scavrnf^ern     *irr*<-clrancr» 
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market,  it  being  a  convenience  to  all,  and  this  raised  a 
general  desire  to  have  all  the  streets  paved,  and  made  the 
people  more  willing  to  submit  to  a  tax  for  that  purpose. 

After  some  time  I  drew  a  bill  for  paving  the  city,  and 
brought  it  into  the  Assembly.  It  was  just"t)efore  Fwent 
to  England,  in  1757,  and  did  not  pass  till  I  was  gone,  and 
then  with  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  assessment,  which  I 
thought  not  for  the  better,  but  with  an  additional  provision 
for  lighting  as  well  as  paving  the  streets,  which  was  a 
great  improvement.  It  was  by  a  private  person,  the  late 
Mr.  John  Clifton,  his  giving  a  sample  of  the  utility  of 
lamps,  by  placing  one  at  his  door,  that  the  people  were 
first  impressed  with  the  idea  of  enlightening  all  the  city. 
The  honor  of  this  public  benefit  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
me,  but  it  belongs  truly  to  that  gentleman.  I  did  but  fol- 
low his  example,  and  have  only  some  merit  to  claim  respect- 
ing the  form  of  our  lamps,  as  differing  from  the  globe 
lamps  we  were  at  first  supplied  with  from  London.  Those 
we  found  inconvenient  in  these  respects  :  they  admitted  no 
air  below  ;  the  smoke,  therefore,  did  not  readily  go  out 
above,  but  circulated  in  the  globe,  lodged  on  its  inside, 
and  soon  obstructed  the  light  they  were  intended  to  afford  ; 
giving,  besides,  the  daily  trouble  of  wiping  them  clean  ; 
and  an  accidental  stroke  on  one  of  them  would  demolish 
it,  and  render  it  totally  useless.  I  therefore  suggested  the 
composing  them  of  four  flat  panes,  with  a  long  funnel 
above  to  draw  up  the  smoke,  and  crevices  admitting  air 
below,  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  smoke  ;  by  this  means 
they  were  kept  clean,  and  did  not  grow  dark  in  a  few  hours, 
as  the  London  lamps  do,  but  continued  bright  until  morn- 
ing, and  an  accidental  stroke  would  generally  break  but  a 
single  pane,  easily  repaired. 
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I  have  sometimes  wonrlered  that  the  Londoners  did  not, 
from  the  effect  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  j;lobc  lamps 
usctl  at  V^aiixhall  '  have  in  keeping;  them  clean,  learn  to 
have  such  holes  in  their  street  lamps,  lint,  these  holes 
being  made  for  another  puri>osc,  viz.,  to  communicate 
flame  more  suddenly  to  the  wick  by  a  little  flax  hanging 
down  through  them,  the  other  use,  of  letting  in  air,  seems 
not  to  have  been  thought  of ;  and  therefore,  after  the 
lamps  have  been  lit  a  few  hours,  the  streets  of  London  are 
very  i>oorly  illuminated. 

[These,  however,  were  not  all  the  improvements  effected 
at  that  time.  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Thiladelphia," 
says,  that  the  "yellow  willow  tree"  now  so  common  through- 
out the  country,  was  first  intrmluced  into  America  by  I*" rank- 
lin.  I  le  .saw  a  wicker  basket  made  of  willow,  in  which  some 
foreign  article  had  been  importetl,  sprouting  in  a  tlitch, 
and  directed  some  of  the  twigs  to  be  planted.  They  took 
root,  and  from  these  shoots  are  supposed  to  have  sprung 
all  the  yellow  willows  which  have  grown  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Chaptal,  in  his  "Agricultural  Chemistry,"  ascribes  lo 
J'Vanklin,  al.so,  the  introduction  of  the  agricultural  use  of 
pla.ster  of  I'aris  into  the  United  States.  As  this  celebrated 
philo.sopher,  says  he,  wished  that  the  effects  of  this  fertil- 
izer should  strike  the  gaze  f)f  all  cultivators,  he  wrote  in 
great  letters,  formed  by  the  use  of  the  ground  plaster,  in 
I  field  of  clover  lying  uiH>n  the  great  road,  "  This  has  been 
f/asfenii."  The  prmligious  vegetation,  which  was  devel- 
oped in  the  plastered  jwrtion,  led  him  to  .adopt  this  method. 
V«)lumes  upon   the  excellency  of  plaster  would  not  have 

'  Vauxhall :  |>lra«ure  ^artlcn*  in  I.onrlun  which  were  liriUiantly  lightctl, 
ami  JchmtIv  lhr<»)gc<l  nl  iiighl.     'Iliry  nu  lunger  cxUt. 
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produced  so  speedy  a  revolution  as  these  letters  in  living 
green  accomplished.] 

The  mention  of  these  improvements  puts  me  in  mind 
of  one  I  proposed,  when  in  London,  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  who 
was  among  the  best  men  I  have  known,  and  a  great  pro- 
moter of  useful  projects.  I  had  observed  that  the  streets, 
when  dry,  were  never  swept,  and  the  light  dust  carried 
away  ;  but  it  was  suffered  to  accumulate  till  wet  weather 
reduced  it  to  mud,  and  then,  after  lying  some  days  so  deep 
on  the  pavement  that  there  was  no  crossing  but  in  paths 
kept  clean  by  poor  people  with  brooms,  it  was  with  great 
labor  raked  together  and  thrown  up  into  carts  open  above, 
the  sides  of  which  suffered  some  of  the  slush  at  every  jolt 
on  the  pavement  to  shake  out  and  fall,  sometimes  to  the 
annoyance  of  foot-passengers.  The  reason  given  for  not 
sweeping  the  dusty  streets  was,  that  the  dust  would  fly 
into  the  windows  of  shops  and  houses. 

An  accidental  occurrence  had  instructed  me  how  much 
sweeping  might  be  done  in  a  little  time.  I  found  at  my 
door  in  Craven-street,^  one  morning,  a  poor  woman  sweep- 
ing my  pavements  with  a  birch  broom  ;  she  appeared  very 
pale  and  feeble,  as  just  come  out  of  a  fit  of  sickness.  I 
asked  who  employed  her  to  sweep  there ;  she  said,  "  No- 
body ;  but  I  am  very  poor  and  in  distress,  and  I  sweeps 
before  gentlefolkses  doors,  and  hopes  they  will  give  me 
some  thing."  I  bid  her  sweep  the  whole  street  clean,  and 
I  would  give  her  a  shilling  ;  this  was  at  nine  o'clock  ;  at  12 
she  came  for  the  shilling.  From  the  slowness  I  saw  at 
first  in  her  working,  I  could  scarce  believe  that  the  work 
was  done  so  soon,  and  sent  my  servant  to  examine  it,  who 

'  Craven-street:  a  short  street  leading  out  of  the  Strand,  London j  here, 
at  No.  27,  FrankUn  had  aparlmonts  for  many  years. 
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reported  that  the  whole  street  had  been  swept  j)erfectly 
clean,  and  all  the  dust  placed  in  the  flutter,  which  was  in 
the  middle  ;  and  the  next  rain  washed  it  quite  away,  so 
that  the  pavement  and  even  the  kennel '  were  perfectly 
clean. 

I  then  judged  that,  if  that  feeble  woman  could  sweep 
such  a  street  in  three  hours,  a  strong,  active  man  might 
have  done  it  in  half  the  time.  And  here  let  me  remark 
the  convenience  of  having  but  one  gutter  in  such  a  narrow 
street,  running  down  its  middle,  instead  of  two,  one  on 
each  side,  near  the  footway  ;  for  where  all  the  rain  that 
falls  on  a  street  runs  from  the  sides  and  meets  in  the 
middle,  it  forms  there  a  current  strong  enough  to  wash 
away  all  the  mud  it  meets  with  ;  but  when  divided  into 
two  channels,  it  is  often  loo  weak  to  cleanse  either,  and 
only  makes  the  mud  it  finds  more  fluid,  so  that  the  wheels 
()f  carriages  and  feet  of  horses  throw  and  dash  it  ujxjn  the 
foot -pavement,  which  is  thereby  rendered  foul  and  slipjKTV, 
and  sometimes  splash  it  upon  those  who  are  walking.  My 
proposal,  communicated  to  the  goo<l  doctor,  was  as  follows  : 

"  l*"or  the  more  effectual  cleaning  and  keeping  clean 
the  streets  of  London  and  Westminster,'  it  is  projxiscd 
that  the  several  watchmen  be  contracted  with  to  have  the 
dust  .swept  uj)  in  dry  seasons,  and  the  mud  raked  up  at 
other  times,  each  in  the  several  streets  and  lanes  of  his 
round  ;  that  they  be  furnished  with  brmims  and  other 
pro|>cr  instruments  for  these  jnirposcs,  to  be  kept  at  their 
respective  stands,  ready  to  furnish  the  i>oor  i)coplc  they 
may  employ  in  the  scr\'icc. 

'  Kennel :  Rultrr. 

'Westminster:  the  iliittict  which  contains  Westminster  .\M)C)'.  It  was 
furmcrlH  .i  tity  in  tlsclf,  but  u  nuw  |>att  of  Lundon- 
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"That  in  the  dry  summer  months  the  dust  be  all  swept 
up  into  heaps  at  proper  distances,  before  the  shops  and 
windows  of  houses  are  usually  opened,  when  the  scaven- 
gers, with  close-covered  carts,  shall  also  carry  it  all  away. 

"That  the  mud,  when  raked  up,  be  not  left  in  heaps  to 
be  spread  abroad  again  by  the  wheels  of  carriages  and 
trampling  of  horses,  but  that  the  scavengers  be  provided 
with  bodies  of  carts,  not  placed  high  upon  wheels,  but  low 
upon  sliders,^  with  lattice  bottoms,  which,  being  covered 
with  straw,  will  retain  the  mud  thrown  into  them,  and  per- 
mit the  water  to  drain  from  it,  whereby  it  will  become 
much  lighter,  water  making  the  greatest  part  of  its 
weight ;  these  bodies  of  carts  to  be  placed  at  convenient 
distances,  and  the  mud  brought  to  them  in  wheelbarrows; 
they  remaining  where  placed  till  the  mud  is  drained,  and 
then  horses  brought  to  draw  them  away." 

I  have  since  had  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  proposal,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
some  streets,  and  the  difficulty  of  placing  the  draining- 
sleds  so  as  not  to  encumber  too  much  the  passage ;  but  I 
am  still  of  opinion  that  the  former,  requiring  the  dust  to 
be  swept  up  and  carried  away  before  the  shops  are  open, 
is  very  practicable  in  the  summer,  when  the  days  are 
long  ;  for,  in  walking  through  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street 
one  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  I  observed  there  was  not 
one  shop  open,  though  it  had  been  daylight  and  the  sun 
up  above  three  hours  ;  the  inhabitants  of  London  choos- 
ing voluntarily  to  live  much  by  candle-light,  and  sleep  by 
sunshine,  and  yet  often  complain,  a  little  absurdly,  of  the 
duty  on  candles,  and  the  high  price  of  tallow. 

Some  may  think  these  trifling  matters  not  worth  mind- 

^  Sliders  :  runners  (the  vehicles  were  sleds). 
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ing  or  relating ;  but  when  they  consider  that  though  dust 
blown  into  the  eyes  of  a  single  person,  or  into  a  single  shop 
on  a  windy  day,  is  but  of  small  importance,  yet  the  great 
number  of  the  instances  in  a  populous  city,  and  its  frequent 
repetitions  give  it  weight  and  consequence,  perhaps  they 
will  not  censure  very  severely  those  who  bestow  some  at- 
tention to  affairs  of  this  seemingly  low  nature.  Human 
felicity  is  produced  not  so  much  by  great  pieces  of  goo<l 
fortune  that  seldom  happen,  as  by  little  advantages  that 
occur  every  day.  Thus,  if  you  teach  a  poor  young  man  to 
shave  himself,  and  keep  his  razor  in  order,  you  may  con- 
tribute more  to  the  happiness  of  his  life  than  in  giving  him 
a  thousanil  guineas.  The  money  may  be  soon  spent,  the 
regret  only  remaining  of  having  foolishly  consumed  it  ; 
but,  in  the  other  case,  he  escapes  the  frequent  vexation  of 
waiting  for  barbers,  and  of  their  sometimes  dirty  fingers, 
offensive  breaths,  and  dull  razors  ;  he  shaves  when  most 
convenient  to  him,  and  enjoys  daily  the  i)leasure  of  its 
being  done  with  a  good  instrument.  With  these  senti- 
ments I  have  hazarded  the  few  preceding  pages,  hoping 
they  may  afford  hints  which  some  time  or  other  may  be 
useful  to  a  city  I  love,  having  lived  many  years  in  it  ver)' 
happily,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  our  towns  in  America. 

§  lo     Franklin  appointed  Postmaster-General      He  draws  up  a  Plan 
for  a  Union  of  the  Colonies. 

Having  been  for  some  time  employed  by  the  postmas- 
ter-general of  America  as  his  comptroller'  in  regulating 
several  offices,  and  bringing  the  officers  to  account.  I  was, 
upon  his  death  in    1753.  appointed,  jointly  with   Mr.  Wil- 

I  Comptroller:  superintendent. 
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liam  Hunter,  to  succeed  him,  by  a  commission  from  the 
postmaster-general  in  England.  The  American  office 
never  had  hitherto  paid  any  thing  to  that  of  Britain.  We 
were  to  have  si.\  liundred  pounds^  a  year  between  us,  if 
we  could  make  that  sum  out  of  the  profits  of  the  office. 
To  do  this,  a  variety  of  improvements  were  necessary  ; 
some  of  these  were  inevitably  at  first  expensive,  so  that  in 
the  first  four  years  the  office  became  above  nine  hundred 
pounds  in  debt  to  us.  But  it  soon  after  began  to  repay 
us  ;  and  before  I  was  displaced  by  a  freak  of  the  minis- 
ters,^  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  we  had  brought  it 
to  yield  tJirec  times  as  much  clear  revenue  to  the  crown  as 
the  post-office  of  Ireland.  Since  that  imprudent  transac- 
tion, they  have  received  from  it  —  not  one  farthing  !  ^ 

The  business  of  the  post-office  occasioned  my  taking  a 
journey  this  year  to  New  England,  where  the  College  of 
Cambrijilge,  of  their  own  motion,  presented  me  with  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut, 
had  before  made  me  a  similar  compliment.  Thus,  without 
studying  in  any  college,  I  came  to  partake  of  their  honors. 
They  were  conferred  in  consideration  of  my  improvements 
and  discoveries  in  the  electric  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

In  1754,  war  with  France  being  again  apprehended,  a 
congress'^  of  commissioners  from  the  different  colonies 
was,  by  an  order  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,-^  to  be  assembled 

1  Pound  :  here,  and  in  the  case  following,  the  pound  blerling,  or  $5.00,  is 
probably  meant. 

-  Ministers  :   the  English  political  ministers,  or  cabinet. 

•'  Farthing:   the  smallest  English  coin,  about  half  a  cent. 

''  Congress :  this  was  the  fourth  colonial  convention,  or  congress,  that  had 
been  held  at  Albany  with  reference  to  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 

'"  Lords  of  Trade  :  a  commission  or  Board  of  Trade  was  organized  in  the 
scvciitceiuh  century  to  have  the  care  of  the  American  colonies,  and  "to  put 
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at  Albany,  there  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  '  concerning'  the  means  of  defending  both  their 
country  and  ours.  Governor  Hamilton,  having  received 
this  order,  acquainted  the  House  with  it,  requesting  they 
would  furnish  proper  presents  for  the  Indians,  to  be  given 
on  this  occasion  ;  and  naming  the  speaker  (Mr.  Xorris) 
and  myself  to  join  Mr.  Thomas  Penn  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Peters  as  commissioners  to  act  for  Pennsylvania.  The 
Hou.se  approved  the  nomination,  and  provided  the  goods 
for  the  presents,  though  they  did  not  much  like  treat- 
ing out  of  the  i)rovinces;  and  we  met  the  other  commis- 
sioners at  Albany  about  the  middle  of  June. 

(Just  before  starting  for  Albany,  Franklin  published  an 

article  in  his  GazcHi\  urging  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  a  union  of  the 
colonies.  The  article  had  for  a  head- 
ing the  accompanying  woodcut  xq\>- 
re.senting  a  snake  cut  into  pieces, 
each  piece  being  labelled  to  represent 
one  or  more  of  the  colonics,  e.g.  G. 
(Georgia),  S.C.  (South  Carolina),  etc.,  —  and,  with  the 
approj)riate  motto  TNITIC  ()K  DIM,  the  design  was 
afterward  used  for  a  flag,  j 

In  our  way  thither,  I  projected  and  drew  a  plan  for  the 

Ihinf^  into  a  f«)rm  and  order  of  government  that  should  always  preserve  the*e 
counlriet  in  ol)c<liencc  to  the  crown."  The  mctnben  of  the  Hoard  were  Utcr 
styled  the  "  I.tjrd»  lommJMioncrs  f<>r  Tr-idc  and  I'lantalions "  [colonics].     To 

this  Ik>aril  the  coK't  •  '  ■•   ■  "mors  made  their  : •''    .in<l  sent  the  accounts  of 

the  collector  of  cu<.'  It  was  at  the  .  n  of  this  Hoard  that  an 

attempt  w-is  made  in  1 749  to  overrule  all  the  colonial  charters,  and  make  the 
ordcts  of  tlip  kinj;  supreme  in  .'Vmcrica. 

'  Six    Nations:     a    fiifrdrr'v    ■  *"   '^    .,....,,:-,^nt   Indian  tril>es  formed 
in  1714. 
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union  of  all  the  colonics  untler  one  government,  so  far  as 
might  be  necessary  for  defense,  and  other  important  gen- 
eral purposes.  As  we  passed  through  New  York,  I  had 
there  shown  my  project  to  Mr.  James  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  two  gentlemen  of  great  knowledge  in  public 
affairs,  and  being  fortified  by  their  approbation,  I  ven- 
tured to  lay  it  before  the  Congress.  It  then  appeared 
that  several  of  the  commissioners  had  formed  plans  of  the 
same  kind.  A  previous  question  was  first  taken,  whether 
a  union  should  be  established,  which  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive unanimously.  A  committee  was  then  appointed,  one 
member  from  each  colony  to  consider  the  several  plans 
and  report.  Mine  happened  to  be  preferred,  and,  with  a 
few  amendments,  was  accordingly  reported. 

By  this  plan  the  general  government  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  president-general,  appointed  and  supported  by 
the  crown,  and  a  grand  council  was  to  be  chosen  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies,  met 
in  their  respective  assemblies.  The  debates  upon  it  in 
Congress  went  on  daily,  hand  in  hand  with  the  Indian  busi- 
ness. Many  objections  and  difficulties  were  started,  but 
at  length  they  were  all  overcome,  and  the  plan  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  copies  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the  assemblies  of  the  several 
provinces.  Its  fate  was  singular :  the  assemblies  did  not 
adopt  it,  as  they  all  thought  there  was  too  much  preroga- 
tive^ in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have  too  much 
of  the  deiiioeraticp-    The  Board  of  Trade  therefore  did  not 

^  Prerogative  :  here,  royal  power. 

-  Too  much  of  the  democratic :  it  conceded  too  much  power  to  the 
people;  rellccling  men  in  Kngland  even  then  "dreaded  American  union  as 
the  keystone  of  independence."  —  I/ulchinsoii,  111.  23. 
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approve  of  it,  nor  recommend  it  for  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty ;  but  another  scheme  was  formed,  supposed  to 
answer  the  same  purpose  better,  whereby  the  govern(»rs  of 
the  provinces,  with  some  members  of  their  respective  coun- 
cils, were  to  meet  and  order  the  raising  of  troops,  building 
of  forts,  etc.,  and  to  draw  on  the  treasury  of  Great  Hritain 
for  the  expense,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  refunded  by 
an  act  of  Tarliament  laying  a  tax  on  America.  My  plan, 
with  my  reasons  in  support  of  it,  is  to  be  foimd  among  my 
political  papers  that  are  printed.' 

Kcing  the  winter  following  in  Hoston,  I  had  much  con- 
versation with  Governor  Shirley  upon  both  the  plans. 
I'art  of  what  passed  between  us  on  the  occasion  may  also 
be  seen  among  those  papers.  The  different  and  contrary 
reasons  of  di.slike  to  my  j>lan  make  me  susjK'ct  that  it  was 
really  the  true  medium  ;  and  I  am  still  of  opinion  it  woulil 
have  been  hapj)y  for  both  sides  the  water  if  it  had  been 
adopted.  The  colonies,  so  united,  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  have  defended  themselves;  there  would 
then  have  been  no  need  of  troops  from  Kngland ;  of 
course,  the  subse(|uent  pretence  for  taxing  America,  and 
the  bloody  contest  it  occasioned,  would  have  been  avoided. 
Hut  such  mistakes  arc  not  new:  hist.>rv  is  full  of  the 
errors  of  states  and  princes. 

"  I^ok  rounti  ihc  iKiliiLiblc  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  goo<l,  or,  knowing  it.  pursue!" 

Tho.sc  who  govern,  having  much  business  on  their  hands, 
do  not  generally  like  to  lake  the  trouble  of  considering  and 
carrying   into  execution   new   |>rojects.      1  he  best  public 

'  .S«r  .Sparki't  IfWii  of  Fra-iliH,  Vol   III   pp.  23-5$. 
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measures  are  therefore  seldom  adopted  from  previous  wis- 
dom, but  forced  by  the  occasion. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  sending  it  down  to  the 
Assembly,  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  plan,  "as  ap- 
pearing to  him  to  be  drawn  up  with  great  clearness  and 
strength  of  judgment,  and  therefore  recommended  it  as 
well  worthy  of  their  closest  and  most  serious  attention." 
The  House,  however,  by  the  management  of  a  certain 
member,  took  it  up  when  I  happened  to  be  absent,  which 
I  thought  not  very  fair,  and  reprobated  it  without  paying 
any  attention  to  it  at  all,  to  my  no  small  mortification. 

In  my  journey  to  Boston  this  year,  I  met  at  New  York 
with  our  new  governor,  Mr.  Morris,  just  arrived  there  from 
England,  with  whom  I  had  been  before  intimately  ac- 
quainted. He  brought  a  commission  to  supersede  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who,  tired  with  the  disputes  his  proprietary 
instructions  subjected  him  to,  had  resigned.  Mr.  Morris 
asked  me  if  I  thought  he  must  expect  as  uncomfortable  an 
administration.  I  said,  "No;  you  may,  on  the  contrary, 
have  a  very  comfortable  one,  if  you  will  only  take  care  not 
to  enter  into  any  dispute  with  the  Assembly."  "My  dear 
friend,"  says  he,  pleasantly,  "  how  can  you  advise  my 
avoiding  disputes }  You  know  I  love  disputing  ;  it  is  one 
of  my  greatest  pleasures  ;  however,  to  show  the  regard  I 
have  for  your  counsel,  I  promise  you  I  will,  if  possible, 
avoid  them."  He  had  some  reason  for  loving  to  dispute, 
being  eloquent,  an  acute  sophister,^  and,  therefore,  gen- 
erally successful  in  argumentative  conversation.  He  had 
been  brought  up  to  it  from  a  boy,  his  father,  as  I  have 
heard,  accustoming  his  children  to  dispute  with  one  an- 
other for  his  diversion,  while  sitting  at  table  after  tlinner ; 

'  Sophister:  a  plausible  but  fallacious  reasoner;  a  quibbling  disputant. 
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but  I  think  the  practice  was  not  wise;  for,  in  the  course  of 
my  observation,  these  disputing,  contradicting,  and  confut- 
,'ing  people  are  generally  unfortunate  in  their  affairs.  They 
Iget  victory  sometimes,  but  they  never  get  good  will,  which 
'  would  be  of  more  use  to  them.  We  parted,  he  going  to 
Philadelphia,  and  I  to  Hoston. 

In  returning,  I  met  at  New  York  with  the  votes  of  the 
A.sscmbly,  by  which  it  ajjpearcd  that,  notwithstanding  his 
promise  to  me,  he  and  the  IIou.se  were  already  in  high  con- 
tention ;  and  it  was  a  continual  battle  between  them  as 
long  as  he  retained  the  government.  I  had  my  share  of 
it ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  got  to  my  seat  in  the  Assembly,  I  was 
jjut  on  every  committee  for  answering  his  speeches  and 
messages,  and  by  the  committees  always  desired  to  make 
the  draft.s.*  Our  answers,  as  well  as  his  messages,  were 
often  tart,  and  .sometimes  violently  abusive;  and,  as  ho 
knew  I  wrote  for  the  Assembly,  one  might  have  imagined 
that,  when  we  met,  we  could  hardly  avoid  cutting  throats; 
but  he  was  .so  good-natured  a  man  that  no  personal  diflfer- 
cnce  between  him  and  me  was  occasioned  by  the  contest, 
and  wc  <(ften  dined  together. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  height  of  this  public  quarrel,  wc 
met  in  the  street.  "  I'raiiklin,"  says  he,  "you  must  go 
home  with  me  and  spend  the  evening  ;  I  am  to  have  some 
company  that  you  will  like;"  and,  taking  mc  by  the  arm, 
he  led  me  to  his  hou.se.  In  gay  conver.sation  over  our 
wine,  after  su|)per,  he  told  u.s,  jokingly,  that  he  much 
admired  the  idea  of  Sancho  Tanza,*  who,  when  it  was  pro- 

'  Drafts :  that  is,  the  nutlinct  of  formt  nf  the  answer  made  li>-  the 
Assenilily. 

*  Sancho  Panza :  the  M|uire  or  allemlanl  tif  I  Km  (Quixote  in  the  famout 
n.>\cl  l>)  Cervantes. 
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posed  to  give  him  a  government,  requested  it  might  be  a 
government  of  blacks,  as  then,  if  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  people,  he  might  sell  them.  One  of  his  friends,  who 
sat  next  to  me,  says,  "  Franklin,  why  do  you  continue  to 
side  with  these  confounded  Quakers  ?  Had  not  you  better 
sell  them  ?  The  proprietor  ^  would  give  you  a  good  price." 
**  The  governor,"  says  I,  "  has  not  yet  b/ackedX.\\Qm.  enough." 
He,  indeed,  had  labored  hard  to  blacken  the  Assembly  in 
all  his  messages,  but. they  wiped  off  his  coloring  as  fast  as 
he  laid  it  on,  and  placed  it,  in  return,  thick  upon  his  own 
face ;  so  that,  finding  he  was  likely  to  be  negrofied  himself, 
he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hamilton,  grew  tired  of  the  contest,  and 
quitted  the  government. 

These  public  quarrels  were  all  at  bottom  owing  to  the 
proprietaries,  our  hereditary  governors,  who,  when  any 
expense  was  to  be  incurred  for  the  defense  of  their  prov- 
ince, with  incredible  meanness  instructed  their  deputies ^ 
to  pass  no  act  for  levying  the  necessary  taxes,  unless  their 
vast  estates  were  in  the  same  act  expressly  excused ;  and 
they  had  even  taken  bonds  of  these  deputies  to  obser\-e 
such  instructions.  The  Assemblies  for  three  years  held 
out  against  this  injustice,  though  constrained  to  bend 
at  last.  At  length  Captain  Denny,  who  was  Governor 
Morris's  successor,  ventured  to  disobey  those  instructions: 
how  that  was  brought  about  I  shall  show  hereafter. 

Bnt  I  am  got  forward  too  fast  with  my  story :  there  are 
still  some  transactions  to  be  mentioned  that  happened 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Morris. 

^  Proprietor :  the  proprietary  or  real  governor  of  the  colony;  he  generally 
resided  in  I!ngland. 

-  Deputies :  that  is,  the  deputy  governors  whom  they  sent  over  to  manage 
affairs  fur  tiieni  in  I'cnnsylvania. 
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War  beinf;  in  a  manner  commenced  with  France,^  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  projected  an  attack  upon 
Crown  Point-  [1755],  and  sent  Mr.  Quincy  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mr.  Pownall,  afterward  Governor  Pownall,  to  New 
York,  to  solicit  assistance.  As  I  was  in  the  As.semblv. 
knew  its  temper,  and  was  Mr.  Ouincy's  countryman,  he 
applied  to  me  for  my  influence  and  assistance.  I  dictated 
his  address  to  them,  which  was  well  received.  They  voted 
an  aid  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  be  hid  out  in  jirovisions. 
Hut  the  fjovcrnor  refusin{:j  his  assent  to  their  bill  (which 
included  this  with  other  sums  granted  for  the  use  of  the 
crown),  unless  a  clause  were  inserted  exempting  the  pro- 
prietary estate  from  bearing  any  part  of  the  tax  that  would 
be  neces.sary,  the  Assembly,  though  very  desirous  of  mak- 
ing their  grant  to  New  Plngland  effectual,  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Quincy  labored  hard  with  the 
governor  to  obtain  his  assent,  but  he  was  obstinate. 

I  then  suggested  a  method  of  doing  business  without 
the  governor,  by  orders  on  the  trustees  of  the  Loan  Office,' 
which,  by  law,  the    Assembly  had  the   right  of  drawing. 

■  War  with  France:  as  early  as  1754.  the  French  in  .\mcrica,  who  were 
then  upw.ir  Is  uf  one  humlrcii  thDUsaml  .strong,  showed  that  they  intended 
sci/.ing  the  valley  of  the  ( )hio  and  the  region  around  its  headwaters.  This 
led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Knglish  colonists  under  Washington 
tu  check  them,  hut  it  was  tinsuccrssful.  (Ircat  Itrilain  icnl  over  (icncra) 
Hradtlock,  in  1755,  tu  aid  the  oilDiiists,  hut  w.ir  s\as  nut  fnrin.TlK-  di-clarri! 
until  1756. 

^  Crown  Point:  this  was  a  cape  on  the  western  side  of  l.ake  Champlain, 
and  had  U-cn  "luilc  an  important  trading  sf..'  ■  '  tween  the  Kngli«h  ami 
Imlians  iintd    17JI,  when  the   Irrnch  took   y  w  of  it,  and  hudt   a  fort 

there.  Attempts  were  made  to  dislodge  the  French  in  1755  ""d  1756,  but  it 
was  not  untd  1759  that  this  was  accomplisheil. 

•  Loan  Office:  an  office  opencil  l>y  the  colony  io  ictcivc  loans  (ruin  the 
inhabitants  in  aid  of  thr  itivrrnmcnt. 
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There  was,  indeed,  little  or  no  money  at  that  time  in  the 
office,  and  therefore  I  proposed  that  the  orders  should  be 
payable  in  a  year,  and  to  bear  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. 
With  these  orders  I  supposed  the  provisions  might  easily 
be  purchased.  The  Assembly,  with  very  little  hesitation, 
adopted  the  proposal.  The  orders  were  immediately 
printed,  and  I  was  one  of  the  committee  directed  to  sign 
and  dispose  of  them.  The  fund  for  paying  them  was  the 
interest  of  all  the  paper  currency  then  extant  in  the  prov- 
ince upon  loan,  together  with  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
excise,^  which  being  known  to  be  more  than  sufficient, 
they  obtained  instant  credit,  and  were  not  only  received 
in  payment  for  the  provisions,  but  many  moneyed  people, 
who  had  cash  lying  by  them,  invested  it  in  those  orders, 
which  they  found  advantageous,  as  they  bore  interest 
while  upon  hand,  and  might  on  any  occasion  be  used  as 
money ;  so  that  they  were  eagerly  all  bought  up,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  none  of  them  were  to  be  seen.  Thus  this 
important  affair  was  by  my  means  completed.  Mr.  Ouincy 
returned  thanks  to  tha  Assembly  in  a  handsome  memo- 
rial, went  home  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
embassy,  and  ever  after  bore  for  me  the  most  cordial  and 
affectionate  friendship. 

The  British  government,  not  choosing  to  permit  the 
union  of  the  colonies  as  proposed  at  Albany,  and  to  trust 
that  union  with  their  defense,  lest  they  should  thereby 
grow  too  military,  and  feel  their  own  strength,  suspicions 
and  jealousies  at  this  time  being  entertained  of  them,  sent 
over  General  Braddock  with  two  regiments  of  regular 
English  troops  for  that  purpose.  He  landed  at  Alex- 
andria, in  Virginia,  and  thence  marched  to  Frederictown, 

^  Excise  :  custom  duties. 
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in  Maryland,  where  he  halted  for  carriages.'  Our  Assem- 
bly apprehending,  from  some  information,  that  he  had  con- 
ceived violent  prejudices  against  them,  as  averse  to  the 
service,  wished  me  to  wait  upon  him,  not  as  from  them, 
but  as  postmaster-general,  under  the  guise  of  proposing 
to  settle  with  him  the  mode  of  conducting  with  most  ce- 
lerity and  certainty  the  dispatches  between  him  and  the 
governors  of  the  several  provinces,  with  whom  he  must 
necessarily  have  continual  correspondence,  and  of  which 
they  proposed  to  pay  the  expense.  My  son  accompanied 
me  on  this  journey. 

We  found  the  general  at  Fredcrictown,  waiting  inipa- 
tiently  for  the  return  of  tho.se  he  had  sent  through  the 
back  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  collect  waggons. 
I  stayed  with  him  several  days,  dined  with  him  daily,  and 
had  full  opportunity  of  removing  all  his  prejudices,  by  the 
information  of  what  the  Assembly  had  before  his  arrival 
actually  done,  and  were  still  willing  to  do,  to  facilitate  his 
operations.  When  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  returns  of 
waggons  to  be  obtained  were  brought  in,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  they  amounted  only  to  twenty-five,  and  not 
all  of  those  were  in  serviceable  condition.  The  general 
and  all  the  officers  were  surprised,  declared  the  e.\i>cdition 
was  then  at  an  end,  being  impossible,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  ministers'  for  ignorantly  landing  them  in  a 
country  destitute  of  the  means  of  conveying  their  stores, 
baggage,  etc.,  not  !■  ss  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons 
being  necessary. 

I  hap|)cned  to  say  I  thought,  it  was  j)ity  they  had  not 
been  landed  rather  in  I'ennsylvania,  as  in  that  country  al- 

'  Carriaf;cs  :  here,  wafX""*' 

■  The  ministers:  llic  I'njjli»li  jjuvcmment. 
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most  every  farmer  had  his  waggon.  The  general  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  my  words,  and  said,  "  Then  you,  sir,  who  are 
a  man  of  interest  there,  can  probably  procure  them  for  us  ; 
and  I  beg  you  will  undertake  it."  I  asked  what  terms 
were  to  be  offered  the  owners  of  the  waggons  ;  and  I  was 
desired  to  put  on  paper  the  terms  that  appeared  to  me 
necessary.  This  I  did,  and  they  were  agreed  to,  and  a 
commission  and  instructions  accordingly  prepared  immedi- 
ately. What  those  terms  were  will  appear  in  the  adver- 
tisement I  published  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Lancaster, 
which,  being,  from  the  great  and  sudden  effect  it  pro- 
duced, a  piece  of  some  curiosity,  I  shall  insert  it  at 
length,  as  follows  : 

"  Advertisement. 

"  Lancaster,  April  26,  1755. 
"Whereas,  one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons,  with  four 
horses  to  each  waggon,  and  fifteen  hundred  saddle  or  pack 
horses,  are  wanted  for  the  service  of  his  majesty's  forces 
now  about  to  rendezvous^  at  Will's  Creek,  and  his  exxel- 
lency  General  Braddock  having  been  pleased  to  empower 
me  to  contract  for  the  hire  of  the  same,  I  hereby  give 
notice  that  I  shall  attend  for  that  purpose  at  Lancaster 
from  this  day  to  next  Wednesday  evening,  and  at  York 
from  next  Thursday  morning  till  Friday  evening,  where  I 
shall  be  ready  to  agree  for  waggons  and  teams,  or  single 
horses,  on  the  following  terms,  viz.:  i.  That  there  shall 
be  paid  for  each  waggon,  with  four  good  horses  and  a  dri- 
ver, fifteen  shillings  per  diem  ;  -  and  for  each  able  horse 
with  a  pack-saddle,  or  other  saddle  and  furniture  two  shil- 

'  Rendezvous  [ron'-de-voo]  :  gather. 
-  Per  diem  :  per  day. 
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line's  per  diem  ;  and  for  each  able  horse  without  a  saddle, 
eighteen  pence  per  diem.  2.  That  the  pay  commence 
from  the  time  of  their  joininjj  the  forces  at  Will's  Creek, 
which  must  be  on  or  beft^re  the  20th  of  May  ensuing,  and 
that  a  reasonable  allowance  be  paid  over  and  above  for  the 
time  necessary  for  their  travelinj;  to  Will's  Creek  and  home 
again  after  their  discharge.  3.  Kach  waggon  and  team, 
and  every  saddle  or  pack  horse,  is  to  be  valued  by  indiffer- 
ent '  jKTSons  chosen  l>ctween  me  and  the  owner  ;  and  in 
case  of  the  loss  of  any  waggon,  team,  or  other  horse  in 
the  service,  the  i>rice  according  to  such  valuation  is  to  be 
allowed  and  |>aid.  4.  Seven  days'  pay  is  to  be  advanced 
and  paid  in  hand  by  me  to  the  owner  of  each  waggon  anil 
team,  or  horse,  at  the  time  of  contracting,  if  required,  and 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  General  Hraddock,  or  by  the 
paymaster  of  the  army  at  the  time  of  their  discharge, 
or  from  time  to  time,  as  it  shall  l)e  demandctl.  5.  No 
drivers  of  waggons,  or  persons  taking  care  of  the  hire<l 
horses,  arc  on  any  account  to  be  called  ujwn  to  do  the 
duty  of  soldiers,  or  l)c  otherwise  empl(»ycd  than  in  con- 
ducting or  taking  care  of  their  carriages  «»r  horses.  6. 
All  oats.  Indian  corn,  or  other  forage  that  waggons  or 
horses  bring  to  the  camp,  more  than  is  necessary  f<»r  the 
subsistence  of  the  horses,  is  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  and  a  reas(»nable  price  i>aid  for  the  .same. 

•*  Note.  —  My  .son,  William  Franklin,  is  em|K>werc<l  to 
enter  into  like  contracts  with  any  jKr.son  in  Cumberland 
county. 

H.  Franklin." 

'  IndifTcrent:  clUintrTr^fra  ..»  irnpartuL 
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**  To  tlic  inluxbitcmts  of  the    Counties  of  Laneaster,   York, 

and  Cumberland. 

"  Friends  and  Countrymen, 

"  Being  occasionally  at  the  camp  at  Frederic  a  few  days 
since,  I  found  the  general  and  officers  extremely  exasper- 
ated on  account  of  their  not  being  supplied  with  horses 
and  carriages,^  which  had  been  expected  from  this  prov- 
ince, as  most  able  to  furnish  them  ;  but,  through  the  dis- 
sensions, between  our  governor  and  Assembly,  money  had 
not  been  provided,  nor  any  steps  taken  for  that  purpose. 

•*  It  was  proposed  to  send  an  armed  force  immediately 
into  these  counties,  to  seize  as  many  of  the  best  carriages 
and  horses  as  should  be  wanted,  and  compel  as  many  per- 
sons into  the  service  as  would  be  necessary  to  drive  and 
take  care  of  them. 

"  I  apprehended  that  the  progress  of  British  soldiers 
through  these  counties  on  such  an  occasion,  especially 
considering  the  temper  they  arc  in,  and  their  resentment 
against  us,  would  be  attended  with  many  and  great  incon- 
veniences to  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  more  willingly 
took  the  trouble  of  trying  first  what  might  be  done  by 
fair  and  equitable  means.  The  people  of  these  back 
counties  have  lately  complained  to  the  Assembly  that  a 
sufficient  currency  was  wanting  ;  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  and  dividing  among  you  a  very  considerable 
sum  ;  for  if  the  service  of  this  expedition  should  continue, 
as  it  is  more  than  probable  it  will,  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  the  hire  of  these  waggons  and  horses  will 

'  Carriages  :   here,  again,  waggons. 
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amount  to  upward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  will 
be  paid  you  in  silver  and  gold  of  the  king's  money. 

"  The  service  will  be  light  and  easy,  for  the  arpiy  will 
scarce  march  above  twelve  miles  per  day,  and  the  wag- 
gons and  baggage-horses,  as  they  carry  those  things  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  army,  must 
march  with  the  army  and  no  faster;  and  arc,  for  the 
army's  sake,  always  placed  where  they  can  be  most  secure, 
whether  in  a  march  or  in  a  camp. 

"If  you  are  really,  as  I  believe  you  are,  good  and  loyal 
subjects  to  his  majesty,  you  may  now  do  a  most  acceptable 
.service  and  make  it  ca.sy  to  yourselves :  for  three  or  four 
of  such  as  can  not  separately  spare  from  the  business  of 
their  plantations  a  waggon  and  four  horses  and  a  driver, 
may  do  it  together,  one  furnishing  the  waggon,  another 
one  or  two  horses,  and  another  the  driver,  and  divide  the 
l)ay  proportionably  between  you  ;  but  if  you  do  not  this 
.service  to  your  king  and  country  voluntarily,  when  such 
goml  pay  and  reasonable  terms  are  offered  to  you,  your 
loyalty  will  be  strongly  suspected.  The  king's  business 
must  be  done  ;  so  many  brave  troops,  come  so  far  for  your 
defen.se,  must  not  stand  idle  through  your  backwardness 
to  do  what  may  be  rea.sonably  e.\iM:ctcd  from  you  ;  wag- 
gons and  hor.ses  must  be  had ;  violent  measures  will  prolv 
ably  be  u.sed,  and  you  will  l)c  left  to  .seek  f«)r  a  recompense 
where  you  can  find  it,  and  \«.iir  msr,  i.rrh.Tns,  he  little 
pitied  or  regarded. 

"  I  have  no  particular  interest  in  this  aflfair,  as.  except 
the  satisfaction  of  endeavoring  to  do  good,  I  shall  have 
only  my  labor  for  my  pains.  If  this  method  of  obtaining 
the  waggons  and  horses  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  I  am 
obliged  to  send  word  to  the  general  in  fourteen  days ;  and 
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I  suppose  Sir  John  St.  Clair,^  the  hussar,-  with  a  body  of 
soldiers,  will  immediately  enter  the  province  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  I  shall  be  sorry  to  hear,  because  I  am  very 
sincerely  and  truly  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"  B,  Franklin. 

I  received  of  the  general  about  eight  hundred  pounds, 
to  be  disbursed  in  advance-money  to  the  waggon  owners, 
etc.  ;  but  that  sum  being  insufficient,  I  advanced  upward 
of  two  hundred  pounds  more,  and  in  two  weeks  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  waggons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  carrying  horses,^  were  on  their  march  for  the  camp. 
The  advertisement  promised  payment  according  to  the 
valuation,  in  case  any  waggon  or  horse  should  be  lost. 
The  owners,  however,  alleging  they  did  not  know  General 
Braddock,  or  what  dependence  might  be  had  on  his  prom- 
ise, insisted  on  my  bond  for  the  performance,  which  I 
accordingly  gave  them. 

While  I  was  at  the  camp,  supping  one  evening  with  the 
officers  of  Colonel  Dunbar's  regiment,  he  represented  to 
me  his  concern  for  the  subalterns,*  who,  he  said,  were  gen- 
erally not  in  affluence,  and  could  ill  afford,  in  this  dear 
country,  to  lay  in  the  stores  that  might  be  necessary  in  so 
long  a  march,  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothing  was 
to  be  purchased.  I  commiserated  their  case,  and  resolved 
to  endeavor  procuring  them  some  relief.  I  said  nothing, 
however,  to  him  of  my  intention,  but  wrote  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  committee  of  the  Assembly,  who  had  the  dispo- 

'  St.  Clair :   1-Inglish  pronunciation,  Sin  Klair. 
2  Hussar:  .t  cavalry  officer  (?). 
"  Carrying  horses  :  pack-horses. 
^  Subalterns:  su')i.nlinale  officers. 
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sition  of  some  public  money,  warmly  recommending  the 
case  of  these  officers  to  their  consideration,  and  proiK)sing 
that  a  jjresent  should  be  sent  them  of  necessaries  and  re- 
freshments. My  son,  who  had  some  experience  of  a  camp 
life,  and  of  its  wants,  drew  up  a  list  for  me,  which  I 
enclosed  in  my  letter.  The  committee  approved,  and 
used  such  diligence  that,  conducted  by  my  son,  the  stores 
arrived  at  the  camp  as  .soon  as  the  waggons.  They  con- 
sisted of  twenty  parcels,  each  containing 

6  U>».  loaf  sugar.  «  'juart  b«l  while  wine  vinegar. 

6  n».  giKxl  Mu5cova<lo  do.  [brown  &u-  I  (ilouceslcr  thccsc. 

gar.  J  I  licgg  containing  Jo  Hi*    g<K><!  Imi- 
I  lb.  go<xl  green  tea.  ter. 

I  lb.  go<j<l  bohca    do.  [l»o-hee',  black  2  doz.  old  Madeira  wine. 

tea].  2v"         '  iii. 

6  ll«.  good  ground  coffee.  i  :  il- 

6  111*,  chocolate.  2  well<ured  hanu. 

i  cwt.  I)c»l  while  biscuit  [i.f.,  hard  bi»-  |  do/.  drie<l  tongue*. 

ctiit,  "cracker*"].  6  lU.  rice, 

j  II).  pe].|>cr.  6  lU.  raisiiift. 

These  twenty  parcels,  well  packed,  were  placed  on  as 
many  horses,  each  parcel,  with  the  horse,  being  intended 
as  a  present  for  one  officer.  They  were  very  thankfully 
received,  and  the  kindness  acknowledged  by  letters  to  mc 
from  the  colonels  of  both  regiments,  in  the  most  grateful 
terms.  The  general,^  too,  was  highly  satisfied  with  my 
conduct  in  procuring  him  the  waggons,  etc.,  and  readily 
paid  my  account  of  disbursements,  thanking  me  re|K*atedly, 
and  reque.sting  my  further  assistance  in  sending  provisions 
after  him.  I  undertook  this  also,  and  was  busily  employed 
in  it  till  we  heard  of  his  defeat,  advancing  for  the  scr\ice 
of  my  own  money,  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, of  which   I  sent  him  an  account.     It  came  to  his 
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hands,  luckily  for  me,  a  few  clays  before  the  battle,  and  he 
returned  me  immediately  an  order  on  the  paymaster  for 
the  round  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  the  next  account.  I  consider  this  payment  as 
good  luck,  having  never  been  able  to  obtain  that  remainder, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

This  general  was,  I  think,  a  brave  man,  and  might  prob- 
ably have  made  a  figure  as  a  good  officer  in  some  European 
war.  But  he  had  too  much  self-confidence,  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  validity  ^  of  regular  troops,  and  too  mean  a 
one  of  both  Americans  and  Indians.  George  Croghan,  our 
Indian  interpreter,  joined  him  on  his  march  with  one  hun- 
dred of  those  people,  who  might  have  been  of  great  use  to 
his  army  as  guides,  scouts,  etc.,  if  he  had  treated  them 
kindly ;  but  he  slighted  and  neglected  them,  and  they 
gradually  left  him. 

In  conversation  with  him  one  day,  he  was  giving  me 
some  account  of  his  intended  progress,  "After  taking 
Fort  Duquesne,"^  says  he,  "I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara; 
and,  having  taken  that,  to  Frontenac,  if  the  season  will 
allow  time ;  and  I  suppose  it  will,  for  Duquesne  can  hardly 
detain  me  above  three  or  four  days  ;  and  then  I  see  nothing 
that  can  obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara."  Having  before 
revolved  in  my  mind  the  long  line  his  army  must  make  in 
their  march  by  a  very  narrow  road,  to  be  cut  for  them 
through  the  woods  and  bushes,  and  also  what  I  had  read 
of  a  former  defeat  of  fifteen  hundred  French,  who  invaded 
the  Iroquois  country,  I  had  conceived  some   doubts  and 

^  Validity :  strength  or  power. 

2  Fort  Duquesne  [du-kane'],  built  by  the  French  where  Tittsburgh  now 
stands.  The  French  also  had  a  fort  at  Niagara,  and  one  at  Frontenac,  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  east  end. 
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some  fears  for  the  event  of  the  campaign.  But  I  ventured 
only  to  say,  "To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  arrive  well  before  I)u- 
quesnc,  with  these  fine  troops,  so  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, that  place  not  yet  completely  fortified,  and  as  we  hear 
with  no  very  strong  garrison,  can  probably  make  but  a 
short  resistance.  The  only  danger  I  apprehend  of  obstruc- 
tion to  your  march  is  from  ambuscades  of  Indians,  who,  by 
constant  practice,  are  dexterous  in  laying  and  executing 
them  ;  and  the  slender  line,  near  four  miles  long,  which 
your  army  must  make,  may  expose  it  to  be  attacked  by 
surprise  in  its  flanks,  and  to  be  cut  like  a  thread  into  sev- 
eral pieces,  which,  from  their  distance,  can  not  come  up  in 
time  to  support  each  other." 

He  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied,  "These  savages 
may,  indeed,  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  your  raw  American 
militia,  but  upon  the  king's  regular  and  tli.sciplined  trtjops, 
sir,  it  is  impossible  they  should  make  any  impression."  I 
was  conscious  of  an  impropriety  in  my  disputing  with  a 
military  man  in  matters  of  his  profession,  and  said  no 
more.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  take  the  advantage 
of  his  army  which  I  apprehended  its  long  line  of  march 
exjK)sed  it  to,  but  let  it  advance  without  interruption  till 
within  nine  miles  of  the  place  ;  and  then,  when  more  in  a 
body  (for  it  had  just  passed  a  river,  where  the  front  had 
halted  till  all  were  come  over),  and  in  a  more  open  jxirt  of 
the  wvkkIs  than  any  it  had  passed,  attacked  its  advanctnl 
guard  by  a  heavy  fire  from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  which 
was  the  first  intelligence  the  general  had  of  an  enemy's 
Inring  near  him.  This  guard  being  disordered,  the  general 
hurried  the  troops  up  to  their  assistance,  which  was  done 
in  great  confusion,  through  waggons,  baggage,  and  cattle ; 
and  presently  the  fire  came  ujwn  their  flank  :  the  ofl^icers, 
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being  on  horseback,  were  more  easily  distinguished,  picked 
out  as  marks,  and  fell  very  fast ;  and  the  soldiers  were 
crowded  together  in  a  huddle,  having  or  hearing  no  orders, 
and  standing  to  be  shot  at  till  two-thirds  of  them  were 
killed  ;  and  then,  being  seized  with  a  panic,  the  whole  fled 
with  precipitation. 

The  waggoners  took  each  a  horse  out  of  his  team  and 
scampered  ;  their  example  was  immediately  followed  by 
others  ;  so  that  all  the  waggons,  provisions,  artillery,  and 
stores  were  left  to  the  enemy.  The  general,  being  wounded, 
was  brought  off  with  difficulty  ;  his  secretary,  Mr.  Shirley, 
was  killed  by  his  side  ;  and  out  of  eighty-si.x  officers,  sixty- 
three  were  killed,  or  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and 
fourteen  men  killed  out  of  eleven  hundred.  These  eleven 
hundred  had  been  picked  men  from  the  whole  army ;  the 
rest  had  been  left  behind  with  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  was 
to  follow  with  the  heavier  part  of  the  stores,  provisions, 
and  baggage.  The  flyers,  not  being  pursued,  arrived  at 
Dunbar's  camp,  and  the  panic  they  brought  with  them 
instantly  seized  him  and  all  his  people  ;  and  though  he 
had  now  above  one  thousand  men,  and  the  enemy  who 
had  beaten  Braddock  did  not  at  most  exceed  four  hundred 
Indians  and  French  together,  instead  of  proceeding,  and 
endeavoring  to  recover  some  of  the  lost  honor,  he  or- 
dered all  the  stores,  ammunition,  etc.,  to  be  destroyed, 
that  he  might  have  more  horses  to  assist  his  flight  towards 
the  settlements,  and  less  lumber  to  remove.  He  was  there 
met  with  requests  from  the  governors  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania,  that  he  would  post  his  troops  on 
the  frontiers,  so  as  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  he  continued  his  ha.sty  march  through  all  the 
country,  not  thinking  himself  safe  till  he  arrived  at  Phila- 
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(Iclphia,  where  the  inhahitants  could  protect  him.  This 
whole  transaction  gave  us  Americans  the  first  suspicion 
that  our  exalted  ideas  of  the  prowess  of  Hritish  regulars 
had  not  been  well  founded.' 

In  their  first  march,  too,  from  their  landing  till  they  got 
beyond  the  settlements,  they  had  j)lundered  and  stripped 
the  inhabitants,  totally  ruining  some  ptM)r  families,  besides 
insulting,  abusing,  and  confining  the  people  if  they  remon- 
strated. This  was  enough  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  of  such 
defenders,  if  we  had  really  wanted  any.  How  different 
was  the  conduct  of  our  French  friends  in  1781,  who,  dur- 
ing a  march  through  the  most  inhabited  part  of  our  coun- 
try from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia,  near  seven  hundred 
miles,  occasioned  not  the  smallest  comjilaint  for  the  loss  of 
a  pig,  a  chicken,  or  even  an  apple. 

Captain  Orme,  who  was  one  of  the  general's  aids-<le- 
camp,*  and,  being  grievously  wounded,  was  brought  off 
with  him,  and  continued  with  him  to  his  death,  which  hajv 
pcned  in  a  few  days,  told  me  that  he  was  totally  silent 
all  the  first  day,  and  at  night  only  said,  "  Who  would  have 
thought  it  .'"  That  he  was  silent  again  the  following  day, 
.saying  only  at  last.  'We  shall  better  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  another  time  ;"  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after. 

The  secretary's  jxipers,  with  all  the  general's  orders, 
instructi«)ns.  and  corresixmdencc,  falling  into  the  enemy's 
h.\nds.  they  selected  and  translated  into  I-'rench  a  number 
of  the  articles,  which  they  printed,  to  prove  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  the  British  court  before  the  tleclaration  of 
war.      Among  these  I  saw  some  letters  of  the  general  to 

'  I  hi«  account  fthuuUl  l>e  compared  with  ihal  given  in  Kukc't  Waiktnglcn 
and  hi  t  ''.iimt's. 

*  Aid«-de-camp  (a<lc'-dc-koni{)  :  a  Rcn^nl'*  *taff  of  aantlanli. 
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the  ministry,  speaking  highly  of  the  great  service  I  had 
rendered  the  army,  and  recommending  me  to  their  notice. 
David  Hume,^  too,  who  was  some  years  after  secretary  to 
Lord  Hertford,  when  minister  in  France,  and  afterward  to 
General  Conway,  when  secretary  of  state,  told  me  he  had 
seen  among  the  papers  in  that  office,  letters  from  Brad- 
dock  highly  recommending  me.  But,  the  expedition  hav- 
ing been  unfortunate,  my  service,  it  seems,  was  not  thought 
of  much  value,  for  those  recommendations  were  never  of 
any  use  to  me. 

As  to  rewards  from  himself,  I  asked  only  one,  which 
was,  that  he  would  give  orders  to  his  officers  not  to  enlist 
any  more  of  our  bought  servants,^  and  that  he  would  dis- 
charge such  as  had  been  already  enlisted.  This  he  readily 
granted,  and  several  were  accordingly  returned  to  their 
masters,  on  my  application.  Dunbar,  when  the  command 
devolved  on  him,  was  not  so  generous.  He  being  at  Phil- 
adelphia, on  his  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  I  applied  to  him 
for  the  discharge  of  the  servants  of  three  poor  farmers  of 
Lanca.ster  county  that  he  had  enlisted,  reminding  him  of 
the  late  general's  orders  on  that  head.  He  promised  me 
that,  if  the  masters  would  come  to  him  at  Trenton,  where 
he  should  be  in  a  few  days  on  his  march  to  New  York,  he 
would  there  deliver  their  men  to  them.  They  accordingly 
were  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  going  to  Trenton, 
and  there  he  refused  to  perform  his  promise,  to  their  great 
loss  and  disappointment. 

As  soon  as  the  loss  of  the  waggons  and  horses  was  gen- 
erally known,  all  the  owners  came  upon  me  for  the  valua- 
tion which  I  had  given  bond  to  pay.     Their  demands  gave 

'  David  Hume  :  the  eminent  F.nglish  historian  and  philosopher. 
-  Bought  servants :  see  note  on  "  Purchased,"  p.  73. 
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me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  my  acquainting  them  that  the 
money  was  ready  in  the  paymaster's  hands,  but  that  orders 
for  paying  it  must  first  be  obtained  from  General  Shirley, 
and  my  assuring  them  that  I  had  applied  to  that  general 
by  letter  ;  but  he,  being  at  a  distance,  an  answer  could 
not  soon  be  received,  and  they  must  have  patience,  all 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy,  and  some  began  to  sue 
me.  General  Shirley  at  length  relieved  me  from  this  ter- 
rii)lc  situation  by  appointing  commissioners  to  examine 
the  claims  and  ordering  payment.  They  amounted  to  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  to  pay  would  have  ruined 
mc. 

Hcforc  we  had  the  news  of  this  defeat,  the  two  Doctors 
Bond  came  to  mc  with  a  subscription  paper  for  raising 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  grand  firework,  which 
it  was  intended  to  exhibit  at  a  rejoicing  on  receipt  of  the 
news  of  our  taking  l-'ort  Ducjuesne.  I  looked  grave,  and 
.said  it  would.  I  thought,  be  time  enough  to  prepare  for 
the  rejoicing  when  we  knew  we  should  have  occasion  to 
rejoice.  They  seemed  surpri.sed  that  I  did  not  immedi- 
ately comply  with  their  propo.sal.  "Why,"  .says  one  of 
them,  "you  surely  don't  suppose  that  the  fort  will  not  l>e 
taken  .^"  "I  don't  know  that  it  will  n«)t  be  taken,  but 
I  know  that  the  events  of  war  are  subject  to  great  un- 
certainty. '  I  gave  them  the  reasons  of  my  doubling; 
the  subscription  was  dropped,  and  the  projectors  thereby 
missed  the  mortification  they  would  have  undergone  if  the 
firework  had  been  prepare*!.  Or.  Bond,  on  some  other 
occasion  afterward,  said  he  did  not  like  I-ranklin's  fore- 
bodings. 

Governor  Morris,  who  had  continually  worried  the 
Assembly  with  message  after  message  before  the  defeat  of 
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Braddock,  to  beat  them  into  the  making  of  acts  to  raise 
money  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  without  taxing, 
among  others,  the  proprietary  estates,  and  had  rejected  all 
their  bills  for  not  having  such  an  exempting  clause,  now 
redoubled  his  attacks  with  more  hope  of  success,  the  dan- 
ger and  necessity  being  greater.  The  Assembly,  how- 
ever, continued  firm,  believing  they  had  justice  on  their 
side,  and  that  it  would  be  giving  up  an  essential  right  if 
they  suffered  the  governor  to  amend  their  money-bills. 
In  one  of  the  last,  indeed,  which  was  for  granting  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  his  proposed  amendment  was,  only  of  a 
single  word.  The  bill  expressed  "  that  all  estates,  real 
and  personal,  were  to  be  taxed,  those  of  the  proprietaries 
;/^/ excepted."  His  amendment  was,  for  not  read  only:  a 
small,  but  very  material  alteration.  However,  when  the 
news  of  this  disaster  reached  England,  our  friends  there, 
whom  we  had  taken  care  to  furnish  with  all  the  Assem- 
bly's answers  to  the  governor's  messages,  raised  a  clamor 
against  the  proprietaries  for  their  meanness  and  injustice 
in  giving  their  governor  such  instructions  ;  some  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  by  obstructing  the  defense  of  their  prov- 
ince, they  forfeited  their  right  to  it.  They  were  intimi- 
dated by  this,  and  sent  orders  to  their  receiver-general  to 
add  five  thousand  pounds  of  their  money  to  whatever  sum 
might  be  given  by  the  Assembly  for  such  purpose. 

This,  being  notified  to  the  House,  was  accepted  in  lieu 
of  their  share  of  a  general  tax,  and  a  new  bill  was  formed, 
with  an  exempting  clause,  which  passed  accordingly.  By 
this  act  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  dis- 
posing of  the  money,  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
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§11.    Franklin  establishes  the  First  Permanent  Militia    Company    in 

the  Colonies. 

I  had  been  active  in  modeling  the  bill  and  procuring  its 
passage,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  drawn  a  bill  for  estab- 
lishing and  disciplining  a  voluntary  militia.'  which  I  car- 
ried through  the  House  without  much  difTiculty,  as  care 
was  taken  in  it  to  leave  the  Quakers  at  their  liberty.  r<» 
promote  the  association  necessary  to  form  the  militia,  1 
wrote  a  dialogue,  stating  and  answering  all  the  objectit)ns 
I  could  think  of  to  such  a  militia,  which  was  printed,  and 
had,  as  I  thought,  great  effect. 

While  the  several  companies  in  the  city  and  country 
were  forming,  and  learning  their  exercise,  the  governor 
prevailed  with  me  to  take  charge  of  our  North-western 
frontier,  which  was  infested  by  the  enemy,  and  proviilc 
for  the  defense  of  the  inhabitants  by  raising  troops  and 
building  a  line  of  forts.  I  undertook  this  military  business, 
though  I  did  not  conceive  myself  well  (jualified  for  it.  He 
gave  me  a  commission  with  full  powers,  and  a  |)arccl  of 
blank  commissions  for  ofTicers,  to  be  given  to  whom  I 
thought  fit.  I  had  but  little  diflTiculty  in  raising  men, 
having  soon  five  hundred  and  sixty  under  my  commantl. 
My  son,  who  had  in  the  preceding  war  been  an  officer  in 
the  army  raised  against  Canada,  was  my  aid-<le-camp.  and 
of  great  use  to  me.  The  Indians  had  burned  (inailenhut.^ 
a  village  settled  by  the  Moravians,  and  massacred  the  in- 

>  Militia  r  Franklin  wm  the  originator  of  the  firM  prmiancnl  inililar>' 
or^ani/aliun  in  the  colonic*,  and  aU«i,  wc  have  tccn,  the  unc  who  ntabli»he<l 
ihc  (ir»t  poliir  f.ircc  an<l  f'irc  company. 

'Onadenbut:  (Gtu'><lcn-hiA>(). 
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habitants  ;  but  the  place  was  thought  a  good  situation  for 
one  of  the  forts. 

In  order  to  march  thither,  I  assembled  the  companies  at 
Bethlehem,  the  chief  establishment  of  those  people.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  it  in  so  good  a  posture  of  defense  : 
the  destruction  of  Gnadenhut  had  made  them  apprehend 
danger.  The  principal  buildings  were  defended  by  a  stock- 
ade ;  ^  they  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  New  York,  and  had  even  placed  quantities  of 
small  paving  stones  between  the  windows  of  their  high 
stone  houses,  for  their  women  to  throw  down  upon  the 
heads  of  any  Indians  that  should  attempt  to  force  into 
them.  The  armed  brethren,  too,  kept  watch,  and  relieved  ^ 
as  methodically  as  in  any  garrison  town.  In  conversation 
with  the  bishop,  Spangenberg,  I  mentioned  this,  my  sur- 
prise ;  for,  knowing  they  had  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament 
exempting  them  from  military  duties  in  the  colonies,  I  had 
supposed  they  were  conscientiously  scrupulous  against 
bearing  arms.  He  answered  me  that  it  was  not  one  of 
their  established  principles,  but  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
obtaining  that  act,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  principle  with 
many  of  their  people.  On  this  occasion,  however,  they,  to 
their  surprise,  found  it  adopted  by  but  a  few.  It  seems  they 
were  either  deceived  in  themselves,  or  deceived  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  common  sense,  aided  by  present  danger,  will 
sometimes  be  too  strong  for  whimsical  opinions. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  January  when  we  set  out  upon 
this  business  of  building  forts.  I  sent  one  detachment 
toward  the  Minisink,^  with  instructions  to  erect  one  for 

1  Stockade :  a  barrier  or  fortification,  consisting  of  the  trunks  of  trees  or 
large  pieces  of  timber  placed  upright  in  the  ground. 
■^  Relieved :  changed  the  military  watch  or  guard. 
3  Minisink :  probably  the  falls  of  that  name  on  Stony  Creek. 
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the  security  of  that  upper  part  of  the  country,  and  another 
to  the  lower  part  with  simihir  instructions  ;  and  I  con- 
cluded to  go  myself  with  the  rest  of  my  force  to  Gnaden- 
hut,  where  a  fort  was  thought  more  immediately  necessary. 
The  Moravians  procured  me  five  waggons  for  our  tools, 
stores,  baggage,  etc. 

Just  before  we  left  liethlehcm,  eleven  farmers,  who  had 
i)ecn  driven  from  their  plantations  by  the  Indians,  came 
to  me  requesting  a  supply  »»f  firearms,  that  they  might  go 
back  antl  fetch  off  their  cattle.  I  gave  them  each  a  gun 
with  suitable  anununition.  We  had  not  marched  many 
miles  before  it  began  to  rain,  and  it  continued  raining  all 
day  ;  there  were  no  habitations  on  the  road  to  shelter  us, 
till  we  arrived  near  night  at  the  house  of  a  German, 
where,  and  in  his  barn,  we  were  all  huddled  together,  as 
wet  as  water  could  make  us.  It  was  well  we  were  not 
attacked  on  our  march,  for  our  arms  were  of  the  most 
ordinary  sort,  and  our  men  could  not  keep  their  gun-locks 
dry.  The  Indians  are  dextrous  in  contrivances  for  that 
purjwse,  which  we  had  not.  They  met  that  day  the 
eleven  poor  farmers  above  mentioned,  and  killed  ten  of 
them.'  The  one  who  escajxid  informetl  us  that  his  and  his 
companions'  guns  would  not  go  off,  the  priming*  being 
wet  with  the  rain. 

The  next  day  being  fair,  we  continued  our  march,  and 
arrived  at  the  desolated  Gnadenhut.  There  was  a  saw- 
mill near,  round  which  were  left  .several  pdes  of  I>oards, 
with  which  wc  soon  hutted  ourselves;   an  oiK*ralion    the 

I  The  crurllin  |>cq>ctralc(l  l>y  the  Imlidns  at  (hi*  time  CAutcd  an  offer  of 
JI40  for  rvcrv  In  ti '•    '  -    sght  in. 

'  Priming     1'  >   were  the  only  one*   then  in  lue,  and  wore 

|>riincd  with  puwdcr  which  a  «|>ark  from  the  flint  if^itcd. 
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more  necessary  at  that  inclement  season,  as  we  had  no 
tents.  Our  first  work  was  to  bury  more  effectually  the 
dead  we  found  there,  who  had  been  half  interred  by  the 
country  people. 

The  next  morning  our  fort  was  planned  and  marked 
out,  the  circumference  measuring  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  feet,  which  would  require  as  many  palisades  ^  to  be 
made  of  trees,  one  with  another,  of  a  foot  diameter  each. 
Our  a.xes,  of  which  we  had  seventy,  were  immediately  set 
to  work  to  cut  down  trees,  and,  our  men  being  dextrous 
in  the  use  of  them,  great  dispatch  was  made.  Seeing  the 
trees  fall  so  fast,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  my  watch 
when  two  men  began  to  cut  at  a  pine ;  in  six  minutes  they 
had  it  upon  the  ground,  and  I  found  it  of  fourteen  inches 
diameter.  Each  pine  made  three  palisades  of  eighteen 
feet  long,  pointed  at  one  end.  While  these  were  prepar- 
ing, our  other  men  dug  a  trench  all  round,  of  three  feet 
deep,  in  which  the  palisades  were  to  be  planted  ;  and,  our 
waggons,  the  bodies  being  taken  off,  and  the  fore  and 
hind  wheels  separated  by  taking  out  the  pin  which  united 
the  two  parts  of  the  perch,^  we  had  ten  carriages  with  two 
horses  each,  to  bring  the  palisades  from  the  woods  to  the 
spot.  When  they  were  set  up,  our  carpenters  built  a 
stage  of  boards  all  round  within,  about  six  feet  high,  for 
the  men  to  stand  on  when  to  fire  through  the  loopholes. 
We  had  one  swivel  gun,^  which  we  mounted  on  one  of  the 
angles,  and  fired  it  as  soon  as  fixed,  to  let  the  Indians 
know,    if    any  were   within    hearing,    that    we    had   such 

'  Palisades  :  strong  stakes. 

-  Perch  :   the  pole  uniting  "  the  fore  and  hind  wheels." 
^  Swivel  gun  :   a  small  cannon  mounted  on  a  swivel,  or  pin,  so  that  it  can 
be  turned  in  any  direction. 
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pieces  ;  and  thus  our  fort,  if  such  a  magnificent  name  may 
be  given  to  so  miserable  a  stockade,  was  finished  in  a 
week,  though  it  rained  so  hard  ever)-  other  day  that  the 
men  could  not  work. 

This  save  me  occasion  to  obse--  •   '^-'   '■  ■    "  -en  are 
employed,  they  are  best  content^..,  .  ...  ..-  ......  3  they 

worked  they  were  good-natured  and  cheerful,  and.  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  a  good  day's  work,  they  spent 
the  evening  jollily  ;  but  on  our  idle  days  they  were  muti- 
nous and  quarrelsome,  finding  fault  with  their  pork,  the 
bread,  etc.,  and  in  continual  ill-humor,  which  put  me  in 
mind  of  a  sea-captain,  whose  rule  it  was  to  keep  his  men 
constantly  at  work ;  and,  when  his  mate  once  told  him 
that  they  had  done  ever)-  thing,  and  there  was  nothing  fur- 
ther to  employ  them  about,  "  Oh,"  says  hi,  *'  mak^  them 
scour  the  anchor." 

This  kind  of  fort,  however  contemptible,  is  a  sufficient 
defense  against  Indians,  who  have  no  cannon.  Finding 
ourselves  now  posted  securely,  and  having  a  place  to  re- 
treat to  on  occasion,  we  ventured  out  in  parties  to  scour 
the  adjacent  countr)'.  We  met  with  no  Indians,  but 
we  found  the  places  on  the  neighboring  hills,  where  they 
had  lain  to  u-atch  our  proceedings.  There  was  an  art  in 
their  contri\-ance  of  those  places  that  seems  worth  men- 
tion. It  being  winter,  a  fire  >*-as  necessary-  for  them  ;  but 
a  common  fire  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  would  by  its 
light  have  discovered  their  position  at  a  distance.  They 
had  therefore  dug  holes  in  the  ground  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  somewhat  deeper ;  we  saw  where  they  had 
with  their  hatchets  cut  off  the  charcoal  from  the  sides  of 
burnt  logs  lying  in  the  woods.  With  these  coals  they  had 
made  small  fires  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  and  we  ob- 
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served  among  the  weeds  and  grass  the  print  of  their 
bodies,  made  by  their  lying  all  round,  with  their  legs 
hanging  down  in  the  holes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  which, 
with  them,  is  an  essential  point.  This  kind  of  fire,  so 
managed,  could  not  discover  them,  either  by  its  light, 
flame,  sparks,  or  even  smoke :  it  appeared  that  their  num- 
ber was  not  great,  and  it  seems  they  saw  we  were  too 
many  to  be  attacked  by  them  with  prospect  of  advantage. 

We  had  for  our  chaplain  a  zealous  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, Mr.  Beatty,  who  complained  to  me  that  the  men  did 
not  generally  attend  his  prayers  and  exhortations.  When 
they  enlisted,  they  were  promised,  besides  pay  and  provis- 
ions, a  gill  of  rum  a  day,  which  was  punctually  served  out 
to  them,  half  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  in  the 
evening ;  and  I  observed  they  were  as  punctual  in  attend- 
ing to  receive  it  ;  upon  which  I  said  to  Mr.  Beatty,  "  It  is, 
perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  your  profession  to  act  as 
steward  of  the  rum,  but  if  you  were  to  deal  it  out,  and 
only  just  after  prayers,  you  would  have  them  all  about 
you."  He  liked  the  thought,  undertook  the  office,  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  hands  to  measure  out  the  liquor, 
executed  it  to  satisfaction,  and  never  were  prayers  more 
generally  and  more  punctually  attended  ;  so  that  I  thought 
this  method  preferable  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by 
some  military  laws  for  non-attendance  on  divine  service. 

I  had  hardly  finished  this  business,  and  got  my  fort  well 
stored  with  provisions,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
governor,  acquainting  me  that  he  had  called  the  Assembly, 
and  wished  my  attendance  there,  if  the  posture  of  affairs  on 
the  frontier  was  such  that  my  remaining  there  was  no  longer 
necessary.  My  friends,  too,  of  the  Assembly,  pressing  me 
by  their  letters  to  be,  if  possible,  at  the  meeting,  and  my 
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three  intended  forts  being  now  completed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants contented  to  remain  on  their  farms  under  that  pro- 
tection, I  resolved  to  return  ;  the  more  willinj^ly,  as  a  New 
England  officer,  Colonel  Clapham,  experienced  in  Indian 
war,  being  on  a  visit  to  our  establishment,  consented  to 
accept  the  command.  I  gave  him  a  commission,  and,  pa- 
rading the  garrison,  had  it  read  before  them,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  them  as  an  officer  who,  from  his  skill  in  mil- 
itary affairs,  was  much  more  fit  to  command  them  than 
myself;  and,  giving  them  a  little  exh(»rtation,  took  my 
leave.  I  was  escorted  as  far  as  Hethlehcm,  where  I  rested 
a  few  days  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone. 
The  first  night,  being  in  a  good  bed,  I  could  hardly  sleep, 
it  was  so  tliffcrent  from  my  hanl  lodging  on  the  floor  of 
our  hut  at  Gnaden  wrapped  only  in  a  blanket  or  two. 

While  at  Methlehem.  I  inquired  a  little  into  the  practice 
of  th^L-Aloroviaus :  some  of  them  had  accompanied  me, 
and  all  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  found  they  worked  for  a 
common  stock,'  ate  at  common  tables,  and  slept  in  common 
dormitories,  great  numbers  together.  In  the  dormitories 
I  observed  looj)holes,  at  certain  di.stances  all  along  just 
under  the  ceiling,  which  I  thought  judiciously  placed  for 
change  of  air.  I  was  at  their  church,  where  I  was  enter- 
tained with  good  music,  the  organ  being  accompanied  with 
violins,  hautboy.s,2  Hytes,  clarinets,  etc.  I  understood  that 
their  sermons  were  not  usually  preached  to  mixed  congrc- 
gati»)ns  of  men,  women,  and  children,  as  is  our  common 
practice,  but  that  they  assembled  sometimes  the  married 
men,  at  other  times  their  wives,  then  the  young  men,  the 
young  women,  and   the  little  children,  each  division    by 

'  Common  stock  :   th.il  i»,  ihcv  put  aII  their  carninpn  into  a  rommon  fund. 
'  Hautboys   <  Ix'i'Ihivs)  :  wiml  inslrunicntt  of  ihumc,  similar  to  clarinets. 
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itself.  The  sermon  I  heard  was  to  the  latter,  who  came 
in  and  were  placed  in  rows  on  benches ;  the  boys  under 
the  conduct  of  a  young  man,  their  tutor,  and  the  girls  con- 
ducted by  a  young  woman.  The  discourse  seemed  well 
adapted  to  their  capacities,  and  was  delivered  in  a  pleas- 
ing familiar  manner,  coaxing  them,  as  it  were,  to  be  good. 
They  behaved  very  orderly,  but  looked  pale  and  unhealthy, 
which  made  me  suspect  they  were  kept  too  much  within 
doors,  or  not  allowed  sufficient  exercise. 

I  inquired  concerning  the  Moravian  marriages,  whether 
the  report  was  true  that  they  were  by  lot.  I  was  told  that 
lots  were  used  only  in  particular  cases ;  that  generally, 
when  a  young  man  found  himself  disposed  to  marry,  he 
informed  the  elders  of  his  class,  who  consulted  the  elder 
ladies  that  governed  the  young  women.  As  these  elders 
of  the  different  sexes  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
pers and  dispositions  of  their  respective  pupils,  they  could 
best  judge  what  matches  were  suitable,  and  their  judg- 
ments were  generally  acquiesced  in  ;  but  if,  for  example,  it 
should  happen  that  two  or  three  young  women  were  found 
to  be  equally  proper  for  the  young  man,  the  lot  was  then 
recurred  to.  I  objected,  if  the  matches  are  not  made  by 
the  mutual  choice  of  the  parties,  some  of  them  may  chance 
to  be  very  unhappy.  "  And  so  they  may,"  answered  my 
informer,  "  if  you  let  the  parties  choose  for  themselves  ;  " 
which,  indeed,  I  could  not  deny. 

Being  returned  to  Philadelphia,  I  found  the  association 
went  on  s\i^mmingly,  the  inhabitants  that  were  not 
Quakers  ha\'tTTg^^::91Etty  generally  come  into  it,  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  and  chose  their  captains, 
lieutenants,  and  ensigns,^  according  to  the  new  law.     Dr. 

^  Ensigns :  color-bearers. 
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\\.  visited  nic,  and  gave  mc  an  account  of  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  spread  a  general  good  liking  to  the  law,  and  as- 
cribed much  to  those  endeavors.  I  had  had  the  vanity  to 
ascribe  all  to  my  Ihaloguc ;  however,  not  knowing  but 
that  he  might  be  in  the  right,  I  let  him  enjoy  his  opinion, 
which  I  take  to  be  generally  the  best  way  in  such  cases.  The 
officers,  meeting,  cho.sc  me  to  be  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
which  I  this  time  accepted.  I  forget  how  many  companies 
we  had,  but  we  paraded  about  twelve  hundred  well-looking 
men,  with  a  company  of  artillery,  who  had  iK'en  furnished 
with  six  brass  field-pieces,'  which  they  had  become  so  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  as  to  fire  twelve  times  in  a  minute.  The 
first  time  I  reviewed  my  regiment  they  accompanied  me  to 
my  house,  and  we»uld  salute  me  with  some  rounds  fired 
before  my  door,  which  shook  down  and  broke  several 
glasses  of  my  electrical  apparatus.  And  my  new  honor 
proved  not  less  brittle;  for  all  our  commi.ssions  were  soon 
after  broken  by  a  rejwal  of  the  law,  in  Kngland. 

During  this  short  time  of  my  colonelship,  being  about 
to  set  out  «)n  a  journey  to  Virginia,  the  officers  of  my 
regiment  took  it  into  their  heads  that  it  would  Ik*  proper 
for  them  to  escort  mc  out  of  town,  as  far  as  the  Lower 
Ferry.  Just  as  I  was  getting  on  horseback  they  came  to 
my  door,  between  thirty  and  ft»rty,  mounted,  an<l  all  in 
their  uniforms  I  had  not  been  previously  acquainted 
with  the  project,  or  I  should  have  prevented  it,  being 
naturally  averse  to  the  assuming  of  state  on  any  occasion  ; 
and  I  was  a  goml  deal  chagrined  at  their  appearance,  as  I 
could  not  avf)id  their  accom|xinying  mc.  What  made  it 
worse  was,  that,  as  soon  as  we  iKgan  \^^  move,  they  drew 
ihcir  swords  and  ro<le  with  them  nake<l  all  the  way.     Somc- 

>  Field  pieces  .  c«nooo  mganlcO  on  whctU. 
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body  wrote  an  account  of  this  to  the  proprietor,  and  it  gave 
him  great  offense.  No  such  honor  had  been  paid  him  ";J~ 
when  in  the  province,  nor  to  any  of  his  governors  ;  and  he 
said  it  was  only  proper  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  which 
may  be  true  for  aught  I  knew,  who  was,  and  still  am,  igno- 
rant of  the  etiquette  in  such  cases. 

This  silly  affair,  however,  greatly  increased  his  rancor 
against  me,  which  was  before  not  a  little,  on  account  of 
my  conduct  in  the  Assembly  respecting  the  exemption  of 
his  estate  from  taxation,  which  I  had  always  opposed  very 
warmly,  and  not  without  severe  reflections  on  his  meanness 
and  injustice  of  contending  for  it.  He  accused  me  to  the 
ministry  as  being  the  great  obstacle  to  the  king's  ser\'ice, 
preventing,  by  my  influence  in  the  House,  the  proper  form 
of  the  bills  ^  for  raising  money,  and  he  instanced  this  parade 
with  my  officers  as  a  proof  of  my  having  an  intention  to 
take  the  government  of  the  province  out  of  his  hands  by 
force.  He  also  applied  to  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  the  post- 
master-general, to  deprive  me  of  my  office  ;  but  it  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  procure  from  Sir  Everard  a  gentle 
admonition. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  wrangle  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  House,  in  which  I,  as  a  member,  had  so  large 
a  share,  there  still  subsisted  a  civil  intercourse  between 
that  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  never  had  any  personal 
difference.  I  have  sometimes  since  thought  that  his  little 
or  no  resentment  against  me,  for  the  answers  it  was  known 
T  drew  up  to  his  messages,  might  be  the  effect  of  profes- 
sional habit,  and  that,  being  bred  a  lawyer,  he  might  con- 
sider us  both  as  merely  advocates  for  contending  clients  in 
a  suit,  he  for  the  proprietaries  and   I   for  the  Assembly. 

'  Bills  :   proposed  laws. 
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He  would,  therefore,  sometimes  call  in  a  friendly  way  to 
advise  with  me  on  difficult  jwints,  and  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  take  my  advice. 

\Vc  acted  in  concert  to  supply  liraddock's  army  with 
provisions  ;  and,  when  the  shocking;  news  arrived  of  his 
defeat,  the  jjovernor  sent  in  haste  for  me,  to  consult  with 
him  on  measures  for  preventing  the  deserti(m  of  the  back 
counties.  I  forget  now  the  advice  I  gave;  but  I  think  it 
was,  that  Dunbar  should  be  written  to,  and  prevailed  with, 
if  possible,  to  post  his  troops  on  the  frontiers  for  their 
protection,  till,  by  re -enforcements  from  the  colonies,  he 
might  be  able  to  proceed  on  the  expedition.  And,  after 
my  return  from  the  frontier,  he  would  have  had  me  under- 
take the  conduct  of  .such  an  exi^dition  with  provincial 
troops,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne,  Dunbar  and 
his  men  being  otherwise  employed  ;  and  he  projwscd  to 
commission  me  as  general.  I  hatl  not  so  good  an  opinion 
of  my  military  abilities  as  he  professed  to  have,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  professions  must  have  exceeded  his  real  senti- 
ments ;  but  probably  he  might  think  that  my  |>o|)ularity 
would  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  men,  and  my  influence 
in  Assembly,  the  grant  of  money  to  pay  them,  and  that, 
jHrrhaps,  without  taxing  the  proprietary  estate.  I-*inding 
me  not  so  forward  to  engage  as  he  expectctl,  the  project 
was  drop|>cd,  and  he  soon  after  left  the  government,  being 
sufK'r.seded  by  Cajitain  Denny. 

Hef«)re  I  proceed  in  relating  the  part  I  had  in  public 
affairs  un<ler  this  new  governor's  admini.stralion,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  give  s(»me  acc<»unt  of  the  rise  and 
progress  «»f  my  philosophical  reputation. 
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§  12.    Franklin's  Electrical  Experiments. 

In  1746,  being  at  Boston,  I  met  there  with  a  Dr.  Spence, 
A'ho  was  lately  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  showed  me 
some  electric  experiments.  They  were  imperfectly  per- 
formed, as  he  was  not  very  expert ;  but,  being  on  a  sub- 
ject quite  new  to  me,  they  equally  surprised  antl  pleased 
me.  Soon  after  my  return  to  Philadelphia,  our  library 
company  received  from  Mr.  Collinson,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  a  present  of  a  glass  tube, 
with  some  account  of  the  use  of  it  in  making  such  ex- 
periments. I  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  repeating 
what  I  had  seen  at  Boston  ;  and,  by  much  practice,  ac- 
quired great  readiness  in  performing  those,  also,  which  we 
had  an  account  of  from  England,  adding  a  number  of  new 
ones.  I  say  much  practice,  for  my  house  was  continually 
full,  for  some  time,  with  people  who  came  to  see  these 
new  wonders. 

To  divide  a  little  this  incumbrance  among  my  friends, 
I  caused  a  number  of  similar  tubes  to  be  blown  at  our 
glass-house,  with  which  they  furnished  themselves,  so  that 
we  had  at  length  several  performers.  Among  these,  the 
principal  was  Mr.  Kinnersley,  an  ingenious  neighbor,  whom, 
being  out  of  busines.s,  I  encouraged  to  undertake  showing 
the  experiments  for  money,  and  drew  up  for  him  two  lec- 
tures, in  which  the  experiments  were  ranged  in  such  order, 
and  accompanied  with  such  explanations  in  such  method, 
as  that  the  foregoing  should  assist  in  comprehending  the 
following.  He  procured  an  elegant  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  which  all  the  little  machines  that  I  had  roughly 
made  for  myself  were  nicely  formed  by  instrument-makers. 
His  lectures  were  well  attended,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
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tion  ;  and  after  some  time  he  went  through  the  colonics, 
exhibiting  them  in  every  capital  town,  and  jjicked  up  some 
money.  In  the  West  India  islands,  indeed,  it  was  with 
diffKulty  the  experiments  could  he  made,  from  the  general 
moisture  of  the  air. 

Obliged  as  we  were  to  Mr.  CoUinson  for  his  present  of 
the  tid)e,  etc.,  I  thought  it  right  he  should  be  informed  of 
our  success  in  using  it,  and  wrote  him  several  letters  con- 
taining accounts  of  our  experiments.  He  got  them  read 
in  the  Royal  Society,  where  they  were  not  at  fir.st  thought 
worth  so  much  notice  as  to  be  printed  in  their  Transac- 
tions. One  paper,  which  I  wrote  for  Mr.  Kinncrsley,  on 
the  sameness  of  lightning  with  electricity,  I  .sent  to  Dr. 
Mitchel,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  one  of  the  members 
also  of  that  society,  who  wrote  me  word  that  it  had  been 
read,  but  was  laughed  at  by  the  connoisseurs.'  The  papers, 
however,  being  shown  to  Dr.  Kothergill,  he  thought  them 
of  too  much  value  to  be  stilled,  antl  advised  the  printing 
of  them.  Mr.  Collin.son  then  gave  them  to  Cave  for  publi- 
cation in  his  (ientleman's  Magazine;^  but  he  chose  to 
print  them  separately  in  a  pami)hlet,  and  Dr.  Kothergill 
wrote  the  preface.  Cave,  it  .seems,  judged  rightly  for  his 
])rofit,  for  by  the  additions  that  arrived  afterward,  they 
swelled  to  a  (piarto  volume,  which  has  had  five  editions, 
and  cost  him  nothing  for  copy-money.' 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  those  pa|>ers  were 
much  taken  notice  of  in  I-lngland.  A  copy  of  them  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Huffon,  a 

'  Connoisseurs  ■   rxprrt*  or  judfjc*  of  any  art  or  science. 
^  Ocntlcman'H   Magazine:    a  |>en<Mliral  «(ill  |>ultli»hr<l  in   Ixindon,  and 
the  uliic«l  ina^a/inc  unw  iMucd  in  the  Kn(;liftli  lanKu.ige. 
*  Copy-money:  money  |»ai<l  l«>  (he  .tulhur. 
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philosopher  deservedly  of  great  reputation  in  France,  and, 
indeed,  all  over  Europe,  he  prevailed  with  M.  Dalibard  ^ 
to  translate  them  into  French,  and  they  were  printed  at 
Paris.  The  publication  offended  the  Abbe  Nollet,^  pre- 
ceptor in  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  royal  family,  and  an 
able  experimenter,  who  had  formed  and  published  a  theory 
of  electricity,  which  then  had  the  general  vogue.  He 
could  not  at  first  believe  that  such  a  work  came  from 
America,  and  said  it  must  have  been  fabricated  by  his 
enemies  at  Paris,  to  decry  his  system.  Afterwards,  having 
been  assured  that  there  really  existed  such  a  person  as 
Franklin  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  had  doubted,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  volume  of  Letters,  chiefly  addressed  to 
me,  defending  his  theory,  and  denying  the  verity  of  my 
experiments,  and  of  the  positions  deduced  from  them. 

I  once  purposed  answering  the  abbe,  and  actually  began 
the  answer ;  but,  on  consideration  that  my  writings  con- 
tained a  description  of  experiments  which  any  one  might 
repeat  and  verify,  and  if  not  to  be  verified,  could  not  be 
defended  ;  or  of  observations  offered  as  conjectures,  and 
not  delivered  dogmatically,  therefore  not  laying  me  under 
any  obligation  to  defend  them  ;  and  reflecting  that  a  dis- 
pute between  two  persons,  writing  in  different  languages, 
might  be  lengthened  greatly  by  mistranslations,  and  thence 
misconceptions  of  one  another's  meaning,  much  of  one  of 
the  abbe's  letters  being  founded  on  an  error  in  the  trans- 
lation, I  concluded  to  let  my  papers  shift  for  themselves, 

1  M. :  an  abbreviation  of  Monsieur,  the  equivalent  of  Mr.  [Dalibard  (Dal'e- 
bar').] 

'  Abbe  (abbay)  :  a  title  formerly  given  to  all  Frenchmen  who  studied 
theology.  Many  abbes  were  tutors,  professors  in  the  universities,  and  men  of 
letters.      [Xollet  (Xo'la').] 
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believing  it  was  better  to  spend  what  time  I  could  spare 
from  public  business  in  makinj;  new  exinrriments,  than  in 
disputing  about  those  already  made.  I  therefore  never 
answered  M.  NoUet,  and  the  event  gave  me  no  cause  to 
repent  my  silence;  for  my  friend  M.  Le  Roy,  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  took  up  my  cause  and  refuted  him  ; 
my  book  was  translated  into  the  Italian,  German,  and 
I^tin  languages  ;  and  the  doctrine  it  contained  was  by 
degrees  universally  adopted  by  the  philosophers  of  I-.urope, 
in  preference  to  that  of  the  abb<!-  ;  so  that  he  lived  to  see 

himself  the  last  of  his  sect,'  except   Monsieur  H ,  of 

Paris,  his  pupil  and  immediate  disciple. 

What  gave  my  book  the  more  sudden  and  general  celeb- 
rity was  the  success  of  one  of  its  proposed  ex|KTiments, 
made  by  Messrs.  Dalibard  and  Delor  at  Marly,  for  draw- 
ing lightning  from  the  clouds.  This  engaged  the  public 
attention  everywhere.  M.  Delor,  who  had  an  apjuralus 
for  experimental  philosophy,  and  lectured  in  that  branch  of 
science,  undertook  to  re|>eat  what  he  called  the  l^ltilaiUlphia 
Experiments :  and.  after  they  were  |>erformed  before  the 
king  and  court,  all  the  curious  of  I'aris  flocked  to  see  them. 
I  will  not  swell  this  narrative  with  an  account  of  that  capi- 
tal ex|>eriment.  nor  of  the  infinite  pleasure  I  received  in  the 
success  of  a  similar  one  I  made  soon  after  with  a  kite  at 
l'hila<lelphia,  as  both  arc  •■■  '>«•  found  in  the  historie-i  "f 
electricity. 

(This  ex|K'riment  I'Vanklin  made  in  the  summer  of  1752. 
He  made  a  kite  by  fastening  two  cross  sticks  to  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  wouKI  not  suffer  .so  much  from  rain  as 
pa|>cr.  To  the  upright  .stick  an  iron  |X)int  was  fastened. 
The  siring  of  the  kite  was  of  ordinary  hemp  except  the 

'  Sect :  hrrr,  kHooI  or  party. 
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lower  end  which  was  of  silk  (silk  being,  when  tlry,  <>ne  of 
the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  electricity).  Where 
the  hempen  string  terminated,  a  key  was  fastened.  With 
this  apparatus,  on  the  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm 
approaching,  Franklin  went  out  into  the  fields  accompanied 
by  his  son,  to  whom  alone  he  communicated  his  intentions, 
well  knowing  the  ridicule  which  generally  awaits  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  in  philosophy.  Franklin,  to  avoid 
getting  wet,  took  up  his  position  in  a  shed.  The  kite  was 
raised,  a  thunder-cloud  passed  over  it,  but  no  sign  of  elec- 
tricity appeared.  After  waiting  some  time  he  almost  de- 
spaired of  success,  when  to  his  delight  he  saw  the  loose 
fibres  of  the  hempen  string  suddenly  become  erect.  He 
at  once  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key  and  received  a 
strong  spark.  This  he  repeated  many  times.  Then  a  jar 
was  charged,  a  shock  given  from  it,  and  all  the  experi- 
ments made  which  are  usually  performed  with  electricity. 

Franklin  thus  proved  the  theory  he  had  conceived  that 
electricity  and  lightning  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
From  this  he  inferred  that  a  pointed  iron  rod,  properly  put 
up  from  the  ground  so  as  to  rise  some  distance  above  the 
roof  of  a  house,  would  protect  it  in  thunder-storms  by 
acting  as  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

The  invention  was  denounced  as  an  impious  attempt  to 
control  the  artillery  of  heaven,  just  as  it  is  laughed  at  by 
some  scientists  at  the  present  day,  who  compare  it  to  a 
horseshoe  fastened  up  for  luck  on  a  man's  door  ;  but  such 
was  George  III.'s  faith  in  Franklin's  lightning-rod  that, 
though  he  hated  the  philosopher  with  all  his  mind,  heart, 
and  strength,  yet  he  put  up  his  rods  on  Buckingham  Palace  ; ' 
and  on  the  Royal  Powder  Magazines. 

Franklin  had,  in  fact,  got  the  key  to  the  clouds  and  the 
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key  to  electrical  science  as  well.  Lookinj;  forward  in 
prophetic  vision  to  our  clay  when  electricity  is  used  not 
only  by  the  chemist,  the  physician,  and  the  artisan,  but 
when  it  lij^hts  our  houses  and  our  streets,  transmits  mes- 
sages underneath  the  sea  from  continent  to  continent,  and 
jjromises  soon  to  supersede  steam  as  a  motor-iK)wer, 
Franklin,  though  he  could  not,  indeed,  anticipate  these 
marvels  in  detail,  yet  saw  enough  to  say:  "There  are  no 
bounds  (but  what  expense  and  labor  give)  to  the  force  man 
may  raise  and  use  in  the  electrical  way."] 

Dr.  Wright,  an  I^nglish  physician,  when  at  Paris,  wrote 
to  a  friend,  who  was  of  the  RoyaLSodfity,  an  account  of 
the  high  esteem  my  experiments  were  in  among  the  learned 
abroad,  and  of  their  wonder  that  my  writings  had  been  so 
little  noticed  in  l':ngland.  The  society,  on  this,  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  letters  that  had  been  read  to  them  ; 
and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watson  drew  up  a  summary  account 
(.f  them,  and  of  all  I  had  afterwards  sent  to  ICngland  on 
the  subject,  which  he  accomi)anicd  with  .some  praise  of  the 
writer.  This  summary  was  then  printed  in  their  Transac- 
tions; and  some  members  of  the  society  in  London,  partic- 
ularly the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Canton,  having  verified  the 
experiment  of  procuring  lightning  from  the  clouds  by  a 
jiointed  rod,  and  acquainting  them  with  the  success,  they 
soon  made  me  more  than  amemls  for  the  slight  with  which 
they  had  before  treated  me.  Without  my  having  made 
any  ai)plication  for  that  honor,  they  chose  me  a  member, 
and  voted  that  I  should  be  excused  the  customary  pay- 
ments, which  would  have  amounted  to  twenty-five  guineas; 
and  ever  since  have  given  me  their  Transactions  gratis. 
They  also  presented  me  with  the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley  for  the  year  1753,  the  delivery  of  which  was  accom- 
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panied  by  a  very  handsome  speech^  of  the  president,  Lord 
Macclesfield,  wherein  I  was  highly  honored. 

Our  new  governor.  Captain  Denny,  brought  over  for  me 
the  before-mentioned  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  which 
he  presented  to  me  at  an  entertainment  given  him  by  the 
city.  He  accompanied  it  with  very  polite  expressions  of 
his  esteem  for  me,  having,  as  he  said,  been  long  acquainted 
with  my  character.  After  dinner,  when  the  company,  as 
was  customary  at  that  time,  were  engaged  in  drinking,  he 
took  me  aside  into  another  room,  and  acquainted  me  that 
he  had  been  advised  by  his  friends  in  England  to  cultivate 
a  friendship  with  me,  as  one  who  was  capable  of  giving 
him  the  best  advice,  and  of  contributing  most  effectually 
to  the  making  his  administration  easy ;  that  he  therefore 
desired  of  all  things  to  have  a  good  understanding  with 
me,  and  he  begged  me  to  be  assured  of  his  readiness  on 
all  occasions  to  render  me  every  service  that  might  be  in 
his  power.  He  said  much  to  me,  also,  of  the  proprietor's 
good  disposition  towards  the  province,  and  of  the  advan- 
tage it  might  be  to  us  all,  and  to  me  in  particular,  if  the 
opposition  that  had  been  so  long  continued  to  his  meas- 
ures was  dropped,  and  harmony  restored  between  him  and 
the  people  ;  in  effecting  which,  it  was  thought  no  one 
could  be  more  serviceable  than  myself ;  and  I  might  de- 
pend on  adequate  acknowledgments  and  recompenses, 
etc.,  etc.  The  drinkers,  finding  we  did  not  return  immedi- 
ately to  the  table,  sent  us  a  decanter  of  Madeira,  which 
the  governor  made  liberal  use  of,  and  in  proportion  became 
more  profuse  of  his  solicitations  and  promises. 

My  answers  were  to  this  purpose :  that  my  circumstances, 
thanks  to  God,  were  such  as  to  make  proprietary  favors 

1  See  this  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  499,  Sparks's  Works  of  Franklin. 
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unnecessary  to  me  ;  and  that,  beinj;  a  mcml>er  of  the  As- 
sembly, I  coukl  not  i)ossibly  accept  of  any  ;  that,  however, 
I  had  no  personal  enmity  to  the  proprietary,  and  that, 
whenever  the  i)ublic  measures  he  proi)oscd  should  appear 
I  to  l)e  for  the  good  of  the  people,  no  one  should  espouse 
1 1  and  forward  them  more  zealously  than  myself;  my  past 
oji[)osition  having  been  founded  on  this,  that  the  measures 
which  had  been  urged  were  evidently  intended  to  ser\"c 
the  proprietary  interest,  with  great  prejudice  to  that  of  the 
|K*ople  ;  that  I  was  much  obliged  to  him  (the  governor)  for 
his  professions  of  regard  to  me,  and  that  he  might  rely  on 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  make  his  administration  as 
easy  as  possible,  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  not 
brought  with  him  the  same  unfortunate  instruction  his 
predecessor  had  been  hampered  with. 

On  this  he  did  not  then  explain  himself ;  but  when  he 
afterwards  came  to  do  business  with  the  Assembly,  they 
appeared  again,  the  disputes  were  renewed,  and  I  was  as 
active  as  ever  in  the  opposition,  being  the  jK^nman,  first,  of 
the  request  to  have  a  communication  of  the  instructions, 
and  then  of  the  remarks  upon  them,  which  may  Ix:  found 
in  the  votes  of  the  time,  and  in  the  Historical  Review  I 
afterward  published.  Hut  between  us  personally  no  en- 
mity arose  ;  we  were  often  together  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
letters,  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  was  very  enter- 
taining and  pleasing  in  conversation.  He  gave  me  the 
first  information  that  my  old  fricntl  Jas.  Ralph  wa,>>  still 
alive :  that  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  jwlitical 
writers  in  ICngland  ;  had  been  employed  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween IVince  Freileric  and  the  king,  and  had  «»btained  a  i>cn- 
sion  of  three  hundred  a  year  ;  that  his  rejnitation  was  indeed 
small  as  a  jxH-'t,  ro|K*  having  annihilated  his  ix>etry  in  the 
Dunciad  ;  but  his  prose  was  thought  as  good  as  any  man's. 
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§  13.    Franklin  appointed  Agent  to  represent  the  Colony  in  England. 

The  Assembly  finally  finding  the  proprietary  obstinately 
persisted  in  manacling  their  deputies  ^  with  instructions 
inconsistent  not  only  with  the  privileges  of  the  people,  but 
with  the  service  of  the  crown,  resolved  to  petition  the  king 
against  them,  and  appointed  me  their  agent  -  to  go  over  to 
England,  to  present  and  support  the  petition.  The  House 
had  sent  up  a  bill  to  the  governor,  granting  a  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  king's  use  (ten  thousand  pounds 
of  which  was  subjected  to  the  orders  of  the  then  general. 
Lord  Loudoun),  which  the  governor  absolutely  refused  to 
pass,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions. 

I  had  agreed  with  Captain  Morris,  of  the  packet  ^  at  New 
York,  for  my  passage,  and  my  stores  were  put  on  board, 
when  Lord  Loudoun  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  expressly,  as 
he  told  me,  to  endeavor  an  accommodation  between  the 
governor  and  Assembly,  that  his  majesty's  service  might 
not  be  obstructed  by  their  dissensions.  Accordingly,  he 
desired  the  governor  and  myself  to  meet  him,  that  he 
might  hear  what  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  We  met 
and  discussed  the  business.  In  behalf  of  the  Assembly,  I 
urged  all  the  various  arguments  that  may  be  found  in  the 
public  papers  of  that  time,  which  were  of  my  writing,  and 
are  printed  with  the  minutes*  of  the  Assembly;  and  the 

1  Deputies :  i.e.,  the  deputy  governors  sent  over  by  the  proprietaries  from 
England. 

2  Agent:  the  colonies  had  before  found  it  for  their  interest  to  send  over 
agents  to  England  to  represent  them,  and  act  in  their  behalf;  but  Franklin's 
mission  was,  as  Mr.  Weld  says,  more  comprehensive  than  any  preceding  one. 

^  Packet :  a  vessel  employed  by  government  to  carry  letters,  or  one  sailing 
at  regular  periods,  and  carrying  passengers  and  mail. 
<  Minutes:  notes  or  memoranda. 
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governor  pleaded  his  instructions,  the  bond  he  had  given 
to  observe  them,  and  his  ruin  if  he  disobeyed,  yet  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  hazard  himself  if  Lord  Loudoun  would 
advise  it.  This  his  lordship  did  not  choose  to  do,  though 
I  once  thought  I  luul  nearly  prevailed  with  him  to  do  it  ; 
but  finally  he  rather  chose  to  urge  the  compliance  of  the 
Assembly  ;  and  he  entreated  me  to  use  my  endeavors  with 
them  for  that  purpose,  declaring  that  he  would  spare  none 
of  the  king's  troops  for  the  defense  of  our  frontiers,  and 
that,  if  we  did  not  continue  to  provide  for  that  defense 
ourselves,  they  must  remain  exposed  to  the  enemy. 

I  acquainted  the  House  with  what  had  passed,  and,  pre- 
senting them  with  a  set  of  resolutions  I  had  drawn  up, 
declaring  our  rights,  and  that  we  did  not  relinquish  our 
claim  to  those  rights,  but  only  suspended  the  c.vercisc  of 
them  on  this  occasion  through /<'nr,  against  which  we  pro- 
tested, they  at  length  agreed  to  drop  that  bill,  and  frame 
another  conformable  to  the  proprietary  instructions.  This 
of  course  the  governor  passed,  and  I  was  then  at  lil)erly  to 
proceed  on  my  voyage.  I^ut,  in  the  mean  time,  the  packet 
had  sailed  with  my  sea-stores,  which  was  some  loss  to  mc, 
and  my  only  recom|)cnse  was  his  lordship's  thanks  for  my 
service,  all  the  credit  of  obtaining  the  accommmlation  fall- 
ing to  his  share. 

He  set  out  for  New  York  before  me;  and,  as  the  time 
for  dispatching  the  i)acket-l)oats  was  at  his  disjKisition,  and 
there  were  two  then  remaining  there,  one  of  which,  he 
said,  was  to  sail  very  soon,  I  requested  to  know  the  precise 
time,  that  I  might  not  miss  her  by  any  delay  of  mine. 
His  answer  was,  "  I  have  given  out  that  she  is  to  sail  on 
Saturday  next ;  but  I  may  let  you  know,  Ix-twecn  our- 
selves, that  if  you  arc  there  by  Monday  morning,  you  will 
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be  in  time,  but  do  not  delay  longer."  By  some  accidental 
hindrance  at  a  ferry,  it  was  Monday  noon  before  I  arrived, 
and  I  was  much  afraid  she  might  have  sailed,  as  the  wind 
was  fair;  but  I  was  soon  made  easy  by  the  information 
that  she  was  still  in  the  harbor,  and  w^ould  not  move  till 
the  next  day.  One  would  imagine  that  I  was  now  on  the 
very  point  of  departing  for  Europe.  I  thought  so  ;  but  I 
was  not  then  so  well  acquainted  with  his  lordship's  charac- 
ter, of  which  indecision  was  one  of  the  strongest  features. 
I  shall  give  some  instances.  It  was  about  the  beginning 
of  April  that  I  came  to  New  York,  and  I  think  it  was 
near  the  end  of  June  before  we  sailed.  There  were  then 
two  of  the  packet-boats,  which  had  been  long  in  port,  but 
were  detained  for  the  general's  letters,  which  were  always 
to  be  ready  to-morrow.  Another  packet  arrived  ;  she  too 
was  detained  ;  and,  before  we  sailed,  a  fourth  was  expected. 
Ours  was  the  fir^st  to  be  dispatched,  as  having  been  there 
longest.  Passengers  were  engaged  in  all,  and  some  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  be  gone,  and  the  merchants  uneasy 
about  their  letters,  and  the  orders  they  had  given  for  in- 
surance (it  being  war  time)  for  fall  goods  ;  but  their  anxiety 
availed  nothing ;  his  lordship's  letters  were  not  ready  ;  and 
yet  whoever  waited  on  him  found  him  always  at  his  desk, 
pen  in  hand,  and  concluded  he  must  needs  write  abundantly. 
Going  myself  one  morning  to  pay  my  respects,  I  found 
in  his  antechamber  one  Innis,  a  messenger  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  come  from  thence  express  with  a  packet  from 
Governor  Denny  for  the  general.  He  delivered  to  me 
some  letters  from  my  friends  there,  which  occasioned  my 
inquiring  when  he  was  to  return,  and  where  he  lodged, 
that  I  might  send  some  letters  by  him.  He  told  me  he 
was  ordered  to  call  to-morrow  at  nine  for  the  general's 
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answer  to  the  governor,  and  should  set  off  immediately. 
I  put  my  letters  into  his  hands  the  same  day.  A  fortnight 
after  I  met  him  again  in  the  .same  place.  "So,  you  are 
soon  returned,  Innis.^"  "  Rflnnnil !  no,  I  am  not  ^(;;oNe 
yet."  "How  so.'"  "I  have  called  here  by  order  every 
morning  these  two  weeks  past  for  his  lordship's  letter,  and 
it  is  not  yet  ready."  "  Is  it  possible,  when  he  is  so  great 
a  writer.'  for  I  sec  him  constantly  at  his  writing-desk." 
"Yes,"  says  Innis,  "but  he  is  like  St.  George  on  the 
signs,  a/icaj's  on  horseback,  and  mvir  rides  on.*'  This  ob- 
servation of  the  messenger  was,  it  seems,  well  founded  ; 
for,  when  in  lingland,  I  understood  that  Mr.  Pitt '  gave  it 
as  one  reason  for  removing  this  general,  and  sending  gen- 
erals Amherst  and  Wolfe,  t/iat  the  minister  nn'cr  heard 
from  him,  and  could  not  knoiu  what  he  was  doint^. 

This  daily  expectation  of  sailing,  and  all  the  three  pack 
ets  going  down  to  Sandy  Hook,  to  join  the  fleet  there,  the 
pa.ssengers  thought  it  best  to  be  on  board,  lest  by  a  sudden 
order  the  ships  should  sail,  and  they  be  left  behind.  There, 
if  I  remember  right,  we  were  about  si.x  weeks,  consuming 
our  sea  stores,  and  obliged  to  procure  more.  At  length 
the  fleet  sailed,  the  general  and  all  his  army  on  boartl. 
bound  to  Louisburg,  with  intent  to  besiege  and  take  that 
fortress;'  all  the  packet-boats  in  company  ordered  to  at 
tend  the  general's    ship,  ready  to  receive  his   dispatches 

'  Mr    Fitt:   William  Pill  ;   he  htcamc  |.rinir  n.  -     '  I  -r'r.-  '    ':  i-' 

and  later  «a%  crralnl  \.»t\  "f  (  halhain.      lie  was  i  ..>  .. 

iiun  anil  an  wralur,  and  (luring  Ihc  Kcvoluliuo  »huwc<l  him»clf  a  wwm  friend 
to  America. 

'  Louitburg  a  (w-iiHirt  of  (ajic  Ilrelon.  Nova  Scolii.  It  wa«  furlified 
and  heM  l>y  ihe  Irenvh,  «ht>  calletl  it  "  ITie  (•il>rallar  of  North  America,"  hut 
wa>  lcm|M)ranly  taken  hy  the  oloniMft.  uniler  the  lead  of  Maaaachiuctta,  in 
1745,  and  |>crmanenily  occupied  by  the  Kngliah  in  1738. 
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when  they  shouUl  be  ready.  We  were  out  five  days  before 
we  got  a  letter  with  leave  to  part,  and  then  our  ship  quitted 
the  fleet  and  steered  for  England.  The  other  two  packets 
he  still  detained,  carried  them  with  him  to  Halifax,  where 
he  stayed  some  time  to  e.xercise  the  men  in  sham  attacks 
upon  sham  forts,  then  altered  his  mind  as  to  besieging 
Louisburg,  and  returned  to  New  York,  with  all  his  troops, 
together  with  the  two  packets  above  mentioned,  and  all 
their  passengers !  During  his  absence  the  French  and 
savages  had  taken  Fort  George,  on  the  frontier  of  that 
province,  and  the  savages  had  massacred  many  of  the  gar- 
rison after  the  capitulation. 

I  saw  afterwards  in  London  Captain  Bonnell,  who  com- 
manded one  of  those  packets.  He  told  me  that,  when  he 
had  been  detained  a  month,  he  acquainted  his  lordship 
that  his  ship  was  grown  foul,  to  a  degree  that  must  neces- 
sarily hinder  her  fast  sailing,  a  point  of  consequence  for  a 
packet-boat,  and  requested  an  allowance  of  time  to  heave 
her  down  and  clean  her  bottom.  He  was  asked  how  lone; 
time  that  would  require.  He  answered,  three  days.  The 
general  replied,  "  If  you  can  do  it  in  one  day,  I  give  leave  ; 
otherwise  not ;  for  you  must  certainly  sail  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." So  he  never  obtained  leave,  though  detained 
afterwards  from  day  to  day  during  full  three  months. 

I  saw  also  in  London  one  of  Bonnell's  passengers,  who 
was  so  enraged  against  his  lordship  for  deceiving  and  de- 
taining him  so  long  at  New  York,  and  then  carrying  him 
to  Halifax  and  back  again,  that  he  swore  he  would  sue 
him  for  damages.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  I  never  heard ; 
but,  as  he  represented  the  injury  to  his  affairs,  it  was  very 
considerable. 

On  the  whole,  I  wondered  much  how  such  a  man  came 
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to  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  business  as  the  con- 
<hict  of  a  great  army  ;  but,  having  since  seen  more  of  the 
'  great  world,  and  the  means  of  obtaining,  and  motives  for 
giving,  places,  my  wonder  is  diminished.  General  Shirley, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  uiK)n  the 
death  of  Ikaddock,  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  continued  in 
place,  have  made  a  much  better  campaign  than  that  of 
Loudoun  in  1757,  which  was  frivolous,  e.\j)ensive,  and  dis- 
graceful to  our  nation  beyond  conception  ;  for,  though 
Shirley  was  not  a  bred  soldier,  he  was  sensible  and  saga- 
cious in  himself,  and  attentive  to  good  advice  from  others, 
capable  of  forming  judicious  plans,  and  quick  and  active 
in  carrying  them  into  execution.  Loudoun,  instead  of 
defending  the  colonies  with  his  great  army,  left  them 
totally  exi>osed,  while  he  paraded  idly  at  Halifax,  by  which 
means  Fort  (ieorge  was  lost  ;  besides,  he  derangetl  all  our 
mercantile  operations,  and  distressed  «>ur  trade,  by  a  long 
embargo'  on  the  exportation  of  |)rovisions,  on  pretence  of 
keeping  supplies  from  being  obtainetl  by  the  enemy,  but 
in  reality  for  beating  down  their  price  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tractors, in  whose  profits,  it  was  said,  perhaps  from  sus- 
picion only,  he  had  a  share.  And,  when  at  length  the 
embargo  was  taken  off,  by  neglecting  to  send  notice  of  it 
to  Charleston,  the  Carolina  fleet  was  detained  near  three 
months  longer,  whereby  their  bottoms  were  so  much  dam- 
aged by  the  w(»rm'  that  a  great  part  of  them  foundered  in 
their  pass;ige  home. 

*  Embargo :    a  jjovcrnmcnt  or. let  prohihiting  Ihc  uiling  of  TcsteU  from 

|K>T»». 

'  Worm:  in  warm  latitudn  »hi|»»  whouc  iMMloma  arc  r»ol  proicctcd  by 
t<>|>|>rt  «)i<-athin);  arc  liable  to  be  altackctl  lijr  a  marine  worm  which  often  doe* 
great  dauiagc. 
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Shirley  was,  I  believe,  sincerely  glad  of  bein^  relieved 
from  so  burdensome  a  charge  as  the  conduct  of  an  army 
must  be  to  a  man  unacquainted  with  military  business.  I 
was  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  city  of  New  York 
to  Lord  Loudoun,  on  his  taking  upon  him  the  command. 
Shirley,  though  thereby  superseded,  was  present  also. 
There  was  a  great  company  of  officers,  citizens,  and 
strangers,  and,  some  chairs  having  been  borrowed  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  was  one  among  them  very  low,  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Shirley.  Perceiving  it  as  I  sat  by 
him,  I  said,  "They  hav^e  given  you,  sir,  too  low  a  seat." 
"No  matter,"  says  he,  "Mr.  Franklin,  I  find  a  low  seat 
the  easiest." 

While  I  was,  as  afore-mentioned,  detained  at  New  York, 
I  received  all  the  accounts  of  the  provisions,  etc.,  that  I 
had  furnished  to  Braddock,  some  of  which  accounts  could 
not  sooner  be  obtained  from  the  different  persons  I  had 
employed  to  assist  in  the  business.  I  presented  them  to 
Lord  Loudoun,  desiring  to  be  paid  the  balance.  He  caused 
them  to  be  regularly  examined  by  the  proper  officer,  who, 
after  comparing  every  article  with  its  voucher,^  certified 
them  to  be  right ;  and  the  balance  due  for  which  his  lord- 
ship promised  to  give  me  an  order  on  the  paymaster. 
This  was,  however,  put  off  from  time  to  time;  and,  though 
I  called  often  for  it  by  appointment,  I  did  not  get  it.  At 
length,  just  before  my  departure,  he  tokl  me  he  had,  on 
better  consideration,  concluded  not  to  mi.x  his  accounts 
with  those  of  his  predecessors.  "And  you,"  says  he, 
"when  in  Imgland,  have  only  to  exhibit  your  accounts  at 
the  treasury,  and  you  will  be  paid  immediately." 

1  Voucher :  a  document  paper,  or  book,  which  serves  to  vouch  or  attest 
the  truth  uf  accounts.  Thus  an  account  nf  tlic  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
would  lie  proven  by  producing  tlir  receipt  as  a  voucher. 
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I  mentioned,  but  without  effect,  the  jp-cat  and  unex- 
pected e.\i)en.se  I  had  been  put  to  by  being  detained  so 
long  at  New  York,  as  a  reason  for  my  desiring  to  be 
presently  paid  ;  and  on  my  observing  that  it  was  not  right 
I  should  be  put  to  any  further  trouble  or  delay  in  obtaining 
the  money  I  had  advanced,  as  I  charged  no  commission 
for  my  service,  "  O,  sir,"  says  he,  "you  must  not  think  of 
persuading  us  that  you  are  no  gainer ;  we  understand 
better  those  affairs,  and  know  that  every  one  concerned  in 
supi)lying  the  army  finds  means,  in  the  doing  it,  to  fill  his 
own  pockets."  I  assured  him  that  was  not  my  case,  and 
that  I  had  not  jjocketed  a  farthing  ;  but  he  a|)|K*ared  clearly 
not  to  believe  me  ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  since  learnt  that 
immense  fortunes  are  often  made  in  such  employments. 
As  to  my  balance,  I  am  not  paid  it  to  this  day,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

Our  captain  of  the  packet  had  boasted  much,  Ijefore  we 
sailed,  of  the  swiftness  of  his  ship ;  unfortunately,  when 
we  came  to  sea,  she  proved  the  tlullest  of  ninety-six  sail, 
to  his  no  small  mortification.  After  many  conjectures 
respecting  the  cau.se,  when  we  were  near  another  ship 
almost  as  dull  as  ours,  which,  however,  gaint^l  upon  us, 
the  captain  ordered  all  hands  to  come  aft,  and  .stand  as  near 
the  ensign  staff  •  as  ix)ssible.  We  were,  pa.ssengers  in- 
cluded, about  forty  jK-rsons.  While  we  st(MKl  there,  the 
ship  mendeil  her  pace,  and  .scnm  left  her  neighbor  far 
Ix'hind,  which  proved  clearly  what  our  captain  susi)ected, 
that  she  was  loaded  too  much  by  the  head.  The  casks  of 
water,  it  seems,  had  been  all  placed  for\vard  ;  these  he 
therefore  onlered  to  Ik*  moved  further  aft,  on  which,  the 
ship  recovered  her  character,  and  proved  the  best  sailer  in 
the  ll.ct. 

'  Eniiicn  BUfT:  (UK-MAff. 
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The  captain  said  she  had  once  gone  at  the  rate  of  thir- 
teen knots,  which  is  accounted  thirteen  miles  per  hour. 
We  had  on  board,  as  a  passenger,  Captain  Kennedy,  of 
the  Navy,  who  contended  that  it  was  impossible,  and  that 
no  ship  ever  sailed  so  fast,  and  that  there  must  have  been 
some  error  in  the  division  of  the  log-line, '  or  some  mistake 
in  heaving  the  log.  A  wager  ensued  between  the  two 
captains,  to  be  decided  when  there  should  be  sufficient 
wind.  Kennedy  thereupon  examined  rigorously  the  log- 
line,  and,  being  satisfied  with  that,  he  determined  to  throw 
the  log  himself.  Accordingly  some  days  after,  when  the 
wind  blew  very  fair  and  fresh,  and  the  captain  of  the  packet, 
Lutwidge,  said  he  believed  she  then  went  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  knots,  Kennedy  made  the  experiment,  and  owned 
his  wager  lost. 

The  above  fact  I  give  for  the  sake  of  the  following  ob- 
servation. It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  imperfection  in 
the  art  of  ship-building,  that  it  can  never  be  known,  till 
she  is  tried,  whether  a  new  ship  will  or  will  not  be  a  good 
sailer ;  for  that  the  model  of  a  good-sailing  ship  has  been 
exactly  followed  in  a  new  one,  w^hich  has  proved,  on  the 
contrary,  remarkably  dull.  I  apprehend  that  this  may 
partly  be  occasioned  by  the  different  opinions  of  seamen 
respecting  the  modes  of  lading,  rigging,  and  sailing  of  a 
ship ;  each  has  his  system  ;  and  the  same  vessel,  laden  by 
the  judgment  and  orders  of  one  captain,  shall  sail  better 
or  worse  than  when  by  the  orders  of  another.  Besides,  it 
scarce  ever  happens  that  a  ship  is  formed,  fitted  for  the 
sea,  and  sailed  by  the  same  person.  One  man  builds  the 
hull,  another  rigs  her,  a  third  lades  and  sails  her.     No  one 

1  Log-line  :  the  cord  attached  to  the  log;  a  triangular  piece  of  wood  which 
is  thrown  into  the  water  in  order  to  measure  a  vessel's  rate  of  speed. 
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of  these  has  the  advantajije  of  knowing  all  the  ideas  and 
experience  of  the  others,  and,  therefore,  can  nut  draw  just 
conclusions  from  a  combination  of  the  whole. 

Kvcn  in  the  simple  ojKiration  of  sailing;  when  at  sea,  I 
have  often  observed  different  judgments  in  the  officers  who 
commanded  the  successive  watches,"  the  wind  being  the 
same.  One  would  have  the  sails  trimmed  sharper  or  flatter 
than  another,  so  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  certain  rule 
to  govern  by.  Yet  I  think  a  set  of  cx|KTiments  might  be 
instituted,  first,  to  determine  the  most  proper  form  of  the 
hull  for  swift  sailing  ;  ne.vt,  the  best  dimensions  and  prop- 
erest  j)lace  for  the  masts  ;  then  the  form  and  quantity  of 
sail.s,  and  their  position,  as  the  wind  may  be  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  disposition  of  the  lading.  This  is*an  age  of  experi- 
ments, and  I  think  a  set  accurately  made  and  combined 
would  be  of  great  use.  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  ere 
long  some  ingenious  philosopher  will  undertake  it,  to  whom 
I  wish  success. 

VVc  were  several  times  chased^  in  our  passage,  but  out- 
sailed every  thing,  and  in  thirty  days  had  soundings.'  \Vc 
had  a  good  observation,*  and  the  captain  judged  himself  so 
near  our  port,  l-'almouth,  that,  if  we  made  a  gotxl  run  in 
the  night,  we  might  be  off  the  mouth  of  that  harlM)r  in 
the  morning,  and  by  running  in  the  night  might  escape  the 
notice  of  the  enemy's  privateers,''  who  often  cruisetl  near 

'  Watches:  that  part  cif  a  vcMcl't  officer*  and  crew  who  together  alien. I 
to  the  working  of  a  thip  for  an  alloitetl  lime  —  utually  four  hounk 
■  Chased  :   I  havrd  l»y  Krrnch  men-of-war. 

*  Had  aoundin^s :  that  it,  could  touch  huttum  ^nn  irau  ami  ime,  and 
thut  Irarn  tliat  lariil  \«a«  near. 

*  Wc  had  a  good  obaervation  :  ihal  i*.  found  our  |Mnilion  liy  oliacnrjn); 
the  %iiii\  altilU'lc  Midi  a  <|uadranl. 

'  Privateera     artnol  private  ve^tcU,  h<-T--  •-''•  -nnK  l»  the  French  cTui*erv 
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the  entrance  of  the  channel.  Accordingly,  all  the  sail  was 
set  that  we  could  possibly  make,  and  the  wind  being  very 
fresh  and  fair,  we  went  right  before  it,  and  made  great  way. 
The  captain,  after  his  observation,  shaped  his  course,  as 
he  thought,  so  as  to  pass  wide  of  the  Scilly  Isles ;  but  it 
seems  there  is  sometimes  a  strong  indraught  setting  up  St. 
George's  Channel,  which  deceives  seamen  and  caused  the 
loss  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  squadron.  This  indraught 
was  probably  the  cause  of  what  happened  to  us. 

We  had  a  watchman  placed  in  the  bow,  to  whom  they 
often  called,  "■Look  well  out  before  there,''  and  he  as  often 
answered,  ''Ay,  ay ;"  but  perhaps  had  his  eyes  shut,  and  was 
half  asleep  at  the  time,  they  sometimes  answering,  as  is 
said,  mechanically;  for  he  did  not  see  a  light  just  before 
us,  which  had  been  hid  by  the  studding-sails  from  the  man 
at  the  helm,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  watch,  but  by  an 
accidental  yaw  ^  of  the  ship  was  discovered,  and  occasioned 
a  great  alarm,  we  being  very  near  it,  the  light  appearing  to 
me  as  big  as  a  cart-wheel.  It  was  midnight,  and  our  cap- 
tain fast  asleep ;  but  Captain  Kennedy,  jumping  upon 
deck,  and  seeing  the  danger,  ordered  the  ship  to  wear'-^ 
round,  all  sails  standing ;  an  operation  dangerous  to  the 
masts,  but  it  carried  us  clear,  and  we  escaped  shipwreck, 
for  we  were  running  right  upon  the  rocks  on  which  the 
lighthouse  was  erected.  This  deliverance  impressed  me 
strongly  with  the  utility  of  lighthouses,  and  made  me 
resolve  to  encourage  the  building  more  of  them  in  Amer- 
ica, if  I  should  live  to  return  there.^ 

^  Yaw :   a  deviation  of  a  ship  from  her  course. 
-  Wear :  to  put  a  ship  on  another  tack  by  turning  her  round. 
^  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  Dr.  Franklin  says,  in  speaking  of  his  escape  from 
sliipwreck,  that  had  his  faith  been  diftcrent  he  might  have  vowed  to  build  a 
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In  the  morning  it  was  found  by  the  soundings,  etc., 
that  wc  were  near  our  port,  but  a  thick  fog  hid  the  land 
from  our  sight.  About  nine  o'clock  the  fog  began  to  rise, 
and  seemed  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  water  like  the  curtain  at 
a  i)lay-housc,'  discovering  underneath,  the  town  of  Fal- 
mouth, the  vessels  in  its  harbor,  and  the  fields  that  sur- 
rounded it.  This  was  a  most  pleasing  spectacle  to  those 
who  had  been  so  long  without  any  other  prospects  than  the 
uniform  view  of  a  vacant  ocean,  and  it  gave  us  the  more 
|)lcasure  as  we  were  now  free  from  the  an.xieties  which  the 
state  of  war  occasioned. 

I  set  out  immediately,  with  my  son,  for  London,  and  we 
only  stopped  a  little  by  the  way  to  view  Stonehcnge*  on  Sal- 
isbury Plain,  and  Lortl  Pembroke's  house  and  gardens,  with 
his  very  curious  antiquities  at  Wilton.^  We  arrived  in 
London  the  27th  of  July,  1757.* 

chapel  to  some  snint  in  f^'.itiludc  for  his  cichverancc;  but,  that  as  it  wais,  if  he 
Vdwcd  at  all  it  wnulJ  be  ti<  builil  a  Hothouse. 

'  Play-house  :   theatre. 

''  Stonehenge  :  a  fantuus  ruin  near  Sali.sbur)*,  Knglaml.  It  contittt  of  a 
numlxr  «>f  inmunsc  stones,  arran(;eil  in  two  circles  —  an  outer  and  an  inner  — 
wiih  flat  piece*  paitly  connecting  them  at  the  top.  Mo»t  authorities  lielieve 
it  to  lie  the  remains  of  a  temple  built  by  the  early  Britons  before  the  licgin- 
ninf»  of  the  Christian  Kra. 

'  Wilton:  a  small  town  a  few  miles  from  Salisbur)'.  Wilton  House,  the 
scat  of  the  Ivarl  of  Pembroke,  m  noted  for  its  superb  collection  uf  (irrek  and 
Roman  sculptures  and  its  collection  of  |>ainlings  by  eminent  masters 

♦  What  follows  w.is  written  the  l.tst  year  of  Hr  I'ranklin's  life,  and  was 
lirst  printed  in  Lngluh  by  the  lIon.iraMe  John  Uigclow. 
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AS  soon  as  I  was  settled  in  a  lodging,  Mr.  Charles  had 
L  provided  for  me,  I  went  to  visit  Dr.  Fothergill,  to 
whom  I  was  strongly  recommended,  and  whose  counsel 
respecting  my  proceedings  I  was  advised  to  obtain.  He 
was  against  an  immediate  complaint  to  government,  and 
thought  the  proprietaries  should  first  be  personally  applied 
to,  who  might  possibly  be  induced  by  the  interposition  and 
persuasion  of  some  private  friends,  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters amicably.  I  then  waited  on  my  old  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  who  told  me  that  John 
Hanbury,  the  great  Virginia  merchant,  had  requested  to 
be  informed  when  I  should  arrive,  that  he  might  carry  me 
to  Lord  Granville's,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Council 
and  wished  to  see  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  agreed  to  go 
with  him  the  next  morning.  Accordingly  Mr.  Hanbury 
called  for  me  and  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  that  noble- 
man's, who  received  me  with  great  civility  ;  and  after  some 
questions  respecting  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  America 
and  discourse  thereupon,  he  said  to  me  :  "  You  Americans 
have  wrong  ideas  of  the  nature  of  your  constitution  ;  you 
contend  that  the  king's  instructions  to  his  governors  are 
not  laws,  and  think  yourselves  at  liberty  to  regard  or  dis- 
regard them  at  your  own  discretion.  But  those  instruc- 
tions are  not  like  the  pocket  instructions  given  to  a  minis- 
ter going  abroad,  for  regulating  his  conduct  in  some  trifling 
point  of  ceremony.  They  are  first  drawn  up  by  judges 
learned  in  the  laws  ;  they  are  then  considered,  debated, 
and    perhaps   amended    in    Council,   after   which    they   are 
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signed  by  the  king.  Ihey  arc  then,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  you,  the  laiv  of  the  land,  for  the  king  is  the  Le(;islatok 
OF  THE  CoLONiKs."  I  toltl  his  lordship  this  was  new  doc- 
trine to  me.  I  had  always  understootl  from  our  charters 
that  our  laws  were  to  be  made  by  our  Assemblies,  to  be 
presented  indeed  to  the  king  for  his  royal  assent,  but  that 
being  once  given,  the  king  could  not  repeal  or  alter  them. 
And  as  the  Assemblies  could  not  make  jK'rmanent  laws 
without  his  assent,  so  neither  could  he  make  a  law  for 
them  without  theirs.  He  assured  me  I  was  totally  mis- 
taken. I  did  not  think  so,  however,  and  his  lordshij)'s 
conversation  having  a  little  alarmed  me  as  to  what  might 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  court  concerning  us,  I  wrote  it 
down  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  lodgings.  I  recollected 
that  about  20  years  before,  a  clause  in  a  bill  brought  into 
Parliament  by  the  ministry  had  proposed  to  make  the 
king's  instructions  laws  in  the  colonies,  but  the  clau.se  wa.s 
tiirown  out  by  the  Commons,  for  which  we  adored  them  as 
our  friends  and  friends  of  liberty,  till  by  their  conduct 
towards  us  in  1765  it  .seemed  that  they  had  refused  that 
point  of  sovereignty  to  the  king  only  that  they  might  re- 
serve it  for  themselves. 

After  .some  days,  Dr.  I'othergill  having  spoken  to  the 
proprietaries,  they  agreed  to  a  meeting  with  me  at  Mr.  I. 
I'enn's  house  in  Spring  (ianien.  The  ccmvcrsalion  at  first 
consisted  of  mutual  declarations  of  disjxjsition  to  reason- 
able accommotlations,  but  I  supix)se  each  party  had  its 
own  ideas  of  what  should  Ik  meant  by  rtasoiuible.  W'c 
then  went  into  consideration  of  our  several  f>oints  of  com- 
plaint, which  I  enumerated.  The  |)roprietaries  justified 
their  conduct  as  well  as  they  couUl,  and  I  the  Assembly's. 
We  now  ap])earcd  verv  wide,  and  so  f.nr  from  each  other  in 
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our  opinions  as  to  discourage  all  hope  of  agreement.  How- 
ever, it  was  concluded  that  I  should  give  them  the  heads 
of  our  complaints  in  writing ;  and  they  promised  then  to 
consider  them.  I  did  so  soon  after,  but  they  put  the 
paper  into  the  hands  of  their  solicitor,  Ferdinand  John 
Paris,  who  managed  for  them  all  their  law  business  in  their 
great  suit  with  the  neighboring  proprietary  of  Maryland, 
Lord  Baltimore,  which  had  subsisted  70  years,  and  wrote 
for  them  all  their  papers  and  messages  in  their  dispute  with 
the  Assembly.  He  was  a  proud,  angry  man,  and  as  I  had 
occasionally  in  the  answers  of  the  Assembly  treated  his 
papers  with  some  severity,  they  being  really  weak  in  point 
of  argument  and  haughty  in  expression,  he  had  conceived 
a  mortal  enmity  to  me,  which  discovering  itself  whenever 
we  met,  I  declined  the  proprietaries' proposal  that  he  and  I 
should  discuss  the  heads  of  complaint  between  our  two 
selves,  and  refused  treating  with  any  one  but  them.  They 
then  by  his  advice  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney and  Solicitor-General  for  their  opinion  and  counsel 
upon  it,  where  it  lay  unanswered  a  year,  wanting  eight  days, 
during  which  time  I  made  frequent  demands  of  an  answer 
from  the  proprietaries,  but  without  obtaining  any  other 
than  that  they  had  not  yet  received  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney and  Solicitor-General.  What  it  was  when  they  did 
receive  it  I  never  learnt,  for  they  did  not  communicate  it 
to  me,  but  sent  a  long  message  to  the  Assembly  drawn 
and  signed  by  Paris,  reciting  my  paper,  complaining  of  its 
want  of  formality,  as  a  rudeness  on  my  part,  and  giving  a 
flimsy  justification  of  their  conduct,  adding  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  accommodate  matters  if  the  Assem- 
bly would  send  out  sovic  person  of  candor  to   treat   with 
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them  for  that  purpose,  inlimatinj;  thereby  that  I  was  not 
such. 

The  want  of  formality  or  rudeness  was,  probably,  my  not 
having  adtiresscd  the  paper  to  them  with  their  assumed 
titles  of  True  and  Absolute  Proprietaries  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  omitted  as  not  thinking  it  neces- 
sary in  a  paper,  the  intention  of  which  was  only  to  reduce 
to  a  certainty  by  writing,  what  in  conversation  I  had  de- 
livered viva  voce} 

Hut  during  this  delay,  the  Assembly  having  prevailed 

with  Governor  Denny  to  pass  an  act  taxing  the  proprietary 

[/estate  in  common  with  the  estates  of  the  people,  which  was 

the  grand   point    in   dispute,   they  omitted  answering  the 

message. 

When  this  act  however  came  over,  the  proprietaries, 
counseled  by  Paris,  determined  to  oppose  its  receiving  the 
royal  assent.  Accordingly  they  petitioned  the  king  in 
Council,  and  a  hearing  was  appointed  in  which  two  law- 
yers were  employed  by  them  against  the  act,  and  two  by 
me  in  support  of  it.  They  alleged  that  the  act  was  in- 
tended to  load  the  proprietary  estate  in  order  to  spare 
tho.se  of  the  people,  and  that  if  it  were  suffefed  to  con- 
tinue in  force,  and  the  proprietaries,  who  were  in  odium 
with  the  peoi>le,  left  to  their  mercy  in  pro[>ortioning  the 
taxes,  they  would  inevitably  be  ruined.  We  replied  that 
the  act  had  no  such  intention,  and  would  have  no  such 
effect  ;  that  the  asses.sors  were  honest  and  discreet  men 
under  an  oath  to  assess  fairly  and  equitably,  and  that  any 
advantage  each  of  them  might  exjwct  in  lessening  his  own 
tax  by  augmenting  that  of  the  |)roprietaries  was  too  trifling 
to  induce  them  to  perjure  them.selves.      This  is  the  purport 

'  Viva  voce  :  by  wotd  of  moulh,  orally. 
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of  what  I  remember  as  urged  by  both  sides,  except  that  we 
insisted  strongly  on  the  mischievous  consequences  that 
must  attend  a  repeal,  for  that  the  money,  ^100,000,  being 
jirinted  ^  and  given  to  the  king's  use,  expended  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  now  spread  among  the  people,  the  repeal  would 
strike  it  dead  in  their  hands  to  the  ruin  of  many,  and  the 
total  discouragement  of  future  grants  :  and  the  selfishness 
of  the  proprietors  in  soliciting  such  a  general  catastrophe, 
merely  from  a  groundless  fear  of  their  estate  being  taxed 
too.  highly,  was  insisted  on  in  the  strongest  terms.  On 
this,  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the  counsel,  rose,  and  beckon- 
ing me  took  me  into  the  clerk's  chamber,  while  the  lawyers 
were  pleading,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  really  of  opinion  that 
no  injury  would  be  done  the  proprietary  estate  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act.  I  said  certainly.  "Then,"  says  he, 
"you  can  have  little  objection  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment to  assure  that  point."  I  answered,  "None  at  all." 
He  then  called  in  Paris,  and  after  some  discourse,  his  lord- 
ship's proposition  was  accepted  on  both  sides  ;  a  paper  to 
the  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council, 
which  I  signed  with  Mr.  Charles,  who  was  also  an  Agent 
of  the  Province  for  their  ordinary  affairs,  when  Lord  Mans- 
field returned  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  finally  the 
law  was  allowed  to  pass.  Some  changes  were  however 
recommended  and  we  also  engaged  they  should  be  made 
by  a  subsequent  law,  but  the  Assembly  did  not  think  them 
necessary  ;  for  one  year's  tax  having  been  levied  "by  the 
act  before  the  order  of  Council  arrived,  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  assessors, 
and  on  this  committee  they  put  several  particular  friends 

^  Printed :  this  was  paper  money  issued  Ijy  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  and 
based  on  the  taxation  of  land. 
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of  the  proprietaries.  After  a  full  enquiry,  they  unanimously 
sij^ned  a  report  that  they  found  the  tax  had  been  assessed 
with  perfect  equity. 

The  Assembly  looked  upon  my  entering  into  the  first 
part  of  the  enj^a^'emcnt,  as  an  essential  service  to  the 
I'rovince,  since  it  secured  the  credit  of  the  paper  money 
then  spread  over  all  the  countr)-.  They  gave  me  their 
thanks  in  form  when  I  returned.  Hut  the  proprietaries 
were  enraged  at  Governor  Denny  for  having  passed  the 
act,  and  turned  him  out  with  threats  of  suing  him  for 
breach  of  instructions  which  he  had  given  bond  to  observe. 
He,  however,  having  done  it  at  the  instance  of  the  General.' 
and  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  having  some  powerful 
interest  at  court,  despised  the  threats  and  they  were  never 
put  in  execution. 

•  The  General:   probably  ihe  AUorncy-Cincral  of  {ircat  Uritain. 


Part  Second. 


-oo^^ioo- 


§  14.    Franklin's  First  Mission  to  England,  1757-1762. 

FRANKLIN,  it  will  be  remembered,  says  that  he  went 
to  England  to  present  and  support  the  petition  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
prietaries of  the  colony,  who  persisted  in  refusing  to  per- 
mit their  estates  to  be  taxed.^ 

This  appeal  to  the  king  had  been  forced  upon  the  legis- 
lature by  the  exigencies  of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  vital  question  then  was  whether  France  or  England 
should  obtain  possession  of  the  New  World.  These  two 
great  rival  powers  now  stood  face  to  face  engaged  in  a 
desperate  contest  for  the  mastery.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
English  colonists  already  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Atlantic  coast ;  on  the  other,  the  French  held  Canada 
and  claimed  besides  the  whole  country  watered  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries  —  in  other  words,  the  greater 
part  of  what  now  constitutes  the  United  States.^     To  de- 

1  Franklin  abruptly  ends  his  account  of  his  life  in  1757.  The  continuation 
of  his  biography,  from  this  point  until  his  death  in  1790,  is  based  on  his 
writings  and  on  the  histories  of  the  period.  —  D.  //.  M. 

2  This  was  the  chief  grievance,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

3  The  French  called  this  region  Louisiana  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
In  1762  they  ceded  all  that  portion  of  it  which  lay  west  of  the  .Mississippi,  to- 
gether with  New  Orleans,  to  Spain.  Thenceforth  the  name  Louisiana  was 
confined  to  that  section  of  country  —  it  extended  northward  from  the  Gulf  of 
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fend  this  vast  region  from  all  settlers  except  those  of  their 
own  nationality,  the  French  built  and  garrisoned  a  chain  of 
sixty  or  more  forts  extending  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.* 
Later,  they  began  a  second  chain  stretching  southward 
from  what  is  now  Krie  to  the  point  since  named  Pitts- 
burgh, in  order  to  prevent  English  emigrants  from  settling 
,m  the  Ohio  valley.  It  was  resistance  to  these  prejwster- 
ous  and  exclusive  claims  of  I'rance  which  brought  on  the 
war.  The  English  colonists  found  that  they  must  either 
fight  or  tamely  submit  to  be  cooped  in  between  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  Allcghanies  and  the  sea,  with  the  further 
/  i  prospect  of  being  eventually  driven  out  even  from  that  nar- 
row strip  of  territory.  Washington,  then  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  had  struck  the  first  blow  against  the  French 
occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  but  was  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers  and  forced  to  surrender. 

Great  Ikitain  now  saw  that  half-way  measures  would 
accomplish  nothing,  and  made  ready  to  fight  in  earnest. 
It  was  high  time  she  did,  for  the  struggle  had  at  last  actu- 
ally begun  which  was  to  decide  whether  America  should 
become  a  I'rench  jjnnince  or  should  belong  to  that  ICng- 
lish-speaking  race  which  first  set  foot  on  the  continent,* 
first  permanently  .settled  its  soil,''  and  was  now  fast  pco- 

Mcjkic'i  lo  ihc  I-ikc  of  ihc  Woods  in  HrilUh  .\nicrica,  and  thence  west  lo  the 
I'acilic.  I.atcr,  Spain  ceded  ihu  territory  b.^  l^  '■  lraii>c:  ah. I  Ir.in.c  vil<! 
it  in   iSoj  to  the  t'nitc<l  Stales. 

'  Thi»  line  «if  fort»  may  l»e  traced  to-day  by  the  cities  of  «^>ueljcc,  Mon- 
treal, •  »(>dcn«liurKh,  I  )etroit,  Tole«Io,  Fori  Wayne.  Vincennc*,  Natchez,  and 
New  <  >rlcans. 

*  John  and  Sebastian  C'ahol,  mariners  of  Itristul,  Knglaml.  the  latter  >)dnf;, 
aa  it  ia  believed,  a  native  of  that  city,  first  discovered  Ihc  mainland  of  North 
America  in  1407  —  a  year  Inrfore  folun'  '  Icrl  on  the  South  American 
conlinent;    though  he  had  vi%itcd  ihc  \N  ■  -in  1 492. 

*  Tbough  both  the  French  and  the  Spanish  bad  made  earlier  settlements 
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pling  its  eastern  seaboard  from  Maine  to  the  borders  of 
Florida. 

In  this  fierce  duel  between  the  two  leading  nations  of 
Europe  respecting  the  possession  of  this  country,  the  first 
and  most  important  point  for  Pennsylvania  to  determine 
was  how  to  raise  money  to  protect  herself  from  threat- 
ened invasion  both  from  the  French  and  their  dreaded 
allies  the  Indians.  The  proprietaries,  Thomas  and  Rich- 
ard Penn,  who  resided  in  England,  owned  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  the  colony,  extending  in  the  aggregate  over  sev- 
eral thousand  square  miles,  and  estimated  by  Franklin  ^  to 
be  worth  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  On  this  enormous 
property,  a  part  of  which  was  yielding  a  handsome  income, 
the  proprietaries  refused  to  pay  a  single  penny  in  taxes, 
yet  they  had  the  effrontery  to  insist  that  the  colonists, 
who  were  mostly  poor  men,  should  defend  it  for  them  by 
troops  raised  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense ! 

As  the  Assembly  declared,  such  a  demand  was  "  abhor- 
rent to  common  justice,  common  reason,  and  common 
sense."  It  was  made,  too,  in  the  midst  of  war,  when 
the  colony  was  battling  for  life,  with  "the  knife  of  the 
savages  at  her  throat,"  her  "  soldiers  ready  to  mutiny  for 
want  of  pay,"  her  "people  flying  in  despair  from  the 
frontier  for  want  of  protection."  ^ 

than  the  English,  their  colonies  eventually  passed  into  English  or  American 
control. 

^  The  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  large  extent  of  adjacent  territorv 
was  granted  to  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  in  1681,  with  the  proviso  that 
he  purchase  the  land  from  the  Indians.  Franklin  ("  Historical  Review  uf 
Pennsylvania")  values  the  proprietary  lands  at  ^10,000,000,  of  which  he  sup- 
poses j^i. 000,000  to  be  productive  property. 

-  Report  of  the  committee  of  the  Assembly  by  Benjamin  Franklin  (Gordon's 
"  History  of  Pennsylvania  "). 
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Franklin's  mission  was  to  protest  against  the  selfish 
j;rcc(l  of  the  proprietaries  and  to  seek  redress.  Though 
he  was  past  fifty  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  life, 
and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  he  had  set  about. 
Such  an  undertaking  required  boldness,  cajiacity,  and  dis- 
cretion. IVanklin  had  all  three.  First,  he  had  shown 
himself  a  brave  man,  one  who  had  the  moral  courage  to 
confess  his  mistakes — his  *' errata  "  as  he  called  them  — 
and  the  moral  energy  to  conquer  them.  Ne.\t,  he  had  the 
genius  of  good  sense ;  for  twenty  years,  thou.sands,  not 
only  of  American  farmers  but  of  French  and  Knglish 
workingmcn,  had  scjuared  their  daily  lives  by  the  shrewd 
maxims  nf  "  I'oor  Richard's  Almanac."'  Lastly,  he  had 
discretion ;  for  early  in  yc»uth,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he 
had  learnetl  when  and  where  to  stoop? 

Such,  in  ad(liti<m  to  his  reputation  for  science,  were  the 
qualities  for  which  I-'ranklin  was  known  at  home.  Yale 
and  Harvard  had  made  him  Ma.ster  of  Arts.  Abroad  he 
had  also  gained  a  name.  The  common  people  knew  him 
well.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  also  knew  him,  for  he 
was  enrolled  among  their  distinguished  foreign  members. 
More  than  thirty  years  before,  Franklin  had  walked  the 
streets  of  that  great  city  a  ix>or  and  friendless  boy.  He 
was  now  to  enter  it  again,  sure  of  a  welcome  as  the  Amer- 
ican who  had  taken  the  first  decided  step  toward  subject- 
ing the  electrical  forces  of  nature  to  the  .ser\ice  of  man. 

Yet  such  were  the  obstacles  against  which  he  had  to  con- 
lend  that  it  was  ncnrlv  three  years  after  Franklin's  arrival 

«  The  *ayinjr»  of  '•  Po<>f  Richar<l "  had  l>c*n  rcpu»)li»hc<l  in  KnKlanrf,  and 
h«<l  alKi  \<rn  trnntlatol  inio  French,  and  "     -  >il«  wilh  the  people 

of  U>lh  c.'unln«  long  Wl  '.'•  Krankhn  wcnl  _ i  ,37. 

'  ike  i^agc  41. 
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in  London  before  he  could  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  gov- 
ernment. During  that  time  he  was  not  idle;  but,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  his  scientific  experiments,  he  was 
busy  with  pen  and  tongue,  doing  his  utmost  to  influence 
the  ministry  and  public  opinion  in  favor  not  only  of  the 
colony  he  represented  but  of  the  colonies  generally.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  recognition  of  the  important  electrical 
discoveries  which  he  had  made,  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, the  oldest  in  Scotland,  conferred  on  him  that  degree 
which  has  ever  since  made  him  known  to  the  world  as  Dr. 
Franklin. 2  A  few  months  later  Franklin  went  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hume 
and  Robertson,  the  eminent  historian.s,  and  of  Lord  Karnes, 
also  known  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  was  while  stopping  at 
the  last-named  gentleman's  house  that  Franklin  recited  the 
following  parable,^  which  not  a  few  people  innocently  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they  had 
unaccountably  overlooked.  This  idea  was  strengthened 
by  the  Doctor's  habit  of  repeating  it  with  an  open  Bible  in 
his  hand,  as  if  reading  it,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  the 
comments  of  his  surprised  listeners  on  this  unfamiliar  in- 
cident in  Scripture  history. 

The  Parable. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Abraham 
sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

1  It  was  (luring  this  time  that  he  puljlished  his  pamphlet  on  the  interest  of 
Clreat  Britain  in  retaining  Canada  and  the  volume  entitled  "  .Vn  Historical 
Review  of  Pennsylvania,"  though  he  did  not  himself  write,  but  contributed  the 
material  of  the  last-named  work. 

2  The  degree  of  J.C.D.,  Doctor  of  fivil  Law. 

^  The  Parable  was  not  original  with  Iranklin,  and  was  never  claimed  by 
him  as  such.     It  is  probably  from  the  Persian. 
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"And  behold,  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from  the 
way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

"  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
'Turn  in,  I  pray  thcc,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all 
night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and  go  on 
thy  way.' 

"  But  the  man  said,  '  Xay,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree.* 

"And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly  ;  so  he  turned,  and 
they  went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened 
bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

"And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God, 
he  said  unto  him,  'Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the 
most  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  .' ' 

"And  the  man  answered  and  .saiil,  'I  do  not  worship 
the  God  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name  ; 
for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  god,  which  abideth  alway  in 
mine  house,  and  providclh  me  with  all  things.^' 

"  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and 
he  arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth  with 
blows  into  the  wilderness. 

"And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
'Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger.^' 

"  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  •  Lord,  he  would 
not  worship  thee,  neither  wouUl  he  call  uj)on  thy  name; 
therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my  face  into 
the  wilderness.' 

"And  God  saiil,  '  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred 
ninety  and  eight  years  ;  and  nourished  him  and  clothed 
him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against  mc  ;  and  couldst 
not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one 
night  .>•••» 

'  This  is  (he  I'aralile  as  Lord  Kames  publishcJ  il.    The  uiiginal,  as  repeated 
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While  Franklin  was  thus  working  and  waiting,  the  con- 
test with  the  French  was  practically  drawing  to  a  close. 
It  had  begun  with  bad  management  and  with  humiliating 
disasters,  but  William  Pitt,  the  great  English  war  minister, 
had  reformed  that,  and  the  thunder  of  his  guns  was  now 
heard  all  round  the  horizon.  In  honor  of  the  statesman 
who  had  thus  put  new  life  into  the  army,  the  British 
forces  when  they  captured  Fort  Duquesne  from  the  French 
named  it  Fort  Pitt,  which  not  long  after  became  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1759  Pitt  planned  a  campaign  for  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  The  enterprise,  like  everything  which  he  under- 
took, was  successful.  Quebec  surrendered  to  the  gallant 
General  Wolfe,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  prize,  and  the  next 
year  the  subjugation  of  the  province  was  complete.  The 
French,  however,  were  still  left  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  question  now  before  Parliament  was  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  it,  or  whether  England 
should  take  it  as  they  already  had  Nova  Scotia.  The  de- 
bate waxed  hot.  The  timid  urged  that  the  French  should 
not  be  disturbed,  lest  if  they  were  driven  out  the  American 
colonies  might  soon  become  too  populous  and  too  power- 
ful to  be  governed  by  a  king  three  thousand  miles  away, 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  nothing  small  or  pusil- 
lanimous in  his  nature,  urged  the  retention  of  Canada  by 
the  English  as  a  means  of  extending  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  British  Empire. 

P'ranklin  took  the  same  view.  He  saw  that  if  France 
kept  the  smallest  foothold  in  America  there  would  always 
be  danger  of  another  war  for  supremacy.  With  this  con- 
viction, he  wrote  to  his  friend.  Lord  Kames  :  "  No  one  can 

by  Franklin,  had  four  more  verses;   l)Ut  lliey  rather  detract  from  its  power 
and  his  lordship  wisely  omitted  them. 
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more  sincerely  rejoice  than  I  do,  on  the  reduction  of 
Canada  ;  and  this  is  not  merely  as  I  am  a  colonist,  but  as 
I  am  a  Hriton.  I  have  lon^  been  of  opinion  that  the 
foiiudiitions  of  the  future  i^randcur  and  stability  of  the 
Ihitish  limpirt  lie  in  Atnirica ;  and  though,  like  other 
foundations,  they  are  low  and  little  nozu,  they  are  ne'i'erthe- 
less  broad  and  stronj^  enough  to  support  the  greatest  politieal 
structure  that  human  wisdom  ner  erected.  I  am  therefore 
by  no  means  for  restoring  Canada.  If  we  keep  it,  all  the 
country  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi  will  in 
another  century  be  filled  with  British  people.  Hritain 
it.self  will  become  vastly  more  populous,  by  the  immense 
increase  of  its  commerce  ;  the  Atlantic  sea  will  l>o  covered 
with  your  trading-ships;  and  your  naval  power,  thence 
continually  increasing,  will  extend  your  inHuence  round 
the  whole  globe,  and  awe  the  world!"  How  far  this 
letter,  together  with  a  subsequent  printed  pamphlet  on 
the  same  subject,  may  have  influenced  the  ICnglish  govern- 
ment, we  cannot  judge;  but  a  few  years  later  Tarliament 
decided  to  keep  Canada,  and  thereby  the  unchecked 
growth  of  the  American  colonies  in  population.  prosj)crity, 
and  self-governnient  was  effectually,  though  i)crhaps  un- 
intentionally, secured. 

During  Franklin's  residence  in  Kngland,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  the 
governor  to  give  his  as.sent  to  a  bill  levying  a  tax  of  one 
hundrrd  thousand  jxiunds  to  meet  the  c.vpen.ses  of  the  war, 
the  estates  of  the  proprietaries  to  be  asses.sed  at  the  same 
rate  as  those  of  the  other  landowners  of  the  colony.  In 
their  disapiwintmenl  and  rage  at  such  an  une.\i)cctcd 
result,  the  proprietaries  forthwith  dismis.sed  the  offending 
governor  from  oflTicc.     Hut  they  could  not  at  once   undo 
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what  he  had  sanctioned,  and  the  bill  bearing  his  signature 
was  sent  by  the  colony  to  the  king  for  his  approval,  since 
without  his  consent  no  law  made  by  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania could  be  enforced.  Now  came  the  real  battle 
between  Franklin  and  the  proprietaries.  The  process 
through  which  every  colonial  act  had  to  pass  before  it 
obtained  the  royal  signature,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  got  it,  was 
long,  tedious,  often  expensive,  and  always  vexatious.  First, 
it  must  be  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  might 
decide  whether  or  not  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  English  exporters  and  commercial  agents,  or  would 
in  any  way  tend  to  impair  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  If 
the  act  was  so  fortunate  as  to  pass  that  ordeal  without 
material  alteration,  it  was  next  sent  to  the  king's  solicitor, 
who  examined  it  minutely  to  see  if  it  encroached  in  the 
smallest  degree  on  the  royal  power.  Should  that  question 
be  settled  favorably,  the  act  was  then  returned  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  a  second  and  sharper  examination. 
If  that  body,  after  a  microscopic  inspection  and  analysis 
of  every  clause,  could  find  no  objection,  the  act  was  then 
forwarded  to  the  king's  council,  who,  after  due  discussion 
and  deliberation,  reported  a  final  decision.  In  this  partic- 
ular case  the  proprietaries  fought  the  measure,  tooth  and 
nail,  at  every  step  of  the  whole  round  of  wearisome  proced- 
ure. They  had  money,  they  had  influence  ;  and  if  money 
and  influence  combined  could  have  killed  the  act,  they 
would  have  dispatched  it ;  but  notwithstanding  "all  their 
efforts,  Franklin  had  the  satisfaction  of  at  last  getting  the 
law  confirmed  by  the  king's  authority.  Such  a  victory 
might  well  give  him  cause  to  exult.  It  meant  that  hence- 
forth Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  could  no  longer  boast 
that  they  possessed  a  privilege  which  no  P^nglish  noble- 
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man  would  have  dared  claim  in  Great  Hritain, —  that  of 
holding  their  lands  exempt  from  public  charges  while  they 
continued  to  be  protected  at  the  public  cost.' 

Now  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  attained,  Frank- 
lin felt  at  liberty  to  take  some  recreation.  He  acconlingly 
visited  the  continent,  where  he  spent  several  months  in 
travel  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  The  next  year  he  jire- 
pared  to  return  to  Philadelphia. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  ICdinburgh  now  followed 
the  example  of  St.  Andrews  in  bestowing  honorar)'  de- 
grees on  the  man  who  had  proved  that  a  printing-office 
may  sometimes  educate  as  well,  or  perhaps,  better,  than 
a  college.  The  I-inglish  government  showed  its  good  will 
by  appointing  his  son,  William  Franklin,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  father  as  secretary,  to  the  governorship  of  the 
colony  of  New  Jersey.  Williani  had,  in  fact,  greatly  cov- 
eted and  diligently  sought  this  honor,  conlrar)'  to  the  Doc- 
tor's advice,  who  feared,  with  only  too  good  reason,  that 
such  a  favor  would  bind  his  son  to  the  throne  rather  than 
to  the  colonies.  "Think  what  this  whistle  will  some  day 
cost  you,"  said  he  to  the  young  office-seeker.  "Why  not 
rather  be  a  carpenter  or  a  plowman.^  if  the  fortune  I 
leave  you  prove  insufficient }  The  man  who  works  for 
his  living  is  at  least  independent."'  Hut  the  wise  counsel 
h.nd  no  effect.  The  temptation  of  jx)wer  and  title  were 
irresistible,  and  when  Doctor  Franklin  sailed  for  home, 
about  the  end  of  August,  1762,  the  son  who  remained  for 

'  ITic  law,  a*  cnnlinnctl,  c»cm|>lc«l  ihc  uiwurvcycil  wild  lan<U  of  ihc  pcopric- 
lariM  from  laialiun,  an*l  pr<>vi<lr«l  that  Ihrir  tunrycil  Un<l»  »h<>uid  )«  aiKMcd 
at  as  low  a  rale  a«  thai  uf  umilar  |tro|>crty  held  by  the  col<ini%ts. 

'I          "    •'  re,  Irai  ■  '  ma<lc  "  Poor   Kit  hard  "  My,  "  .\  plowman  on 

bis  Icj;    .    ;.  „;.ct  than  .   ^  man  on  hi»  knc<-»  " 

•  "  LKuvres  de  CaUnis,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  aaj,  <{uo(cd  by  Uigeiuw. 
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a  short  time  in  London  was  no  longer  plain  William  Frank- 
lin, but  his  "  Excellency,  the  Governor."  From  this  date 
the  paths  of  father  and  son  began  to  diverge  more  and 
more,  until  finally  the  king  of  England  virtually  owned  the 
latter  body  and  soul. 


§  15.    Franklin's  Two  Years'  Work  at  Home,  1762-1764. 

Franklin  wrote  Lord  Kames  :  "On  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber [1762]  I  arrived  safe  and  well  at  my  own  home,  after 
an  absence  of  near  six  years  ;  found  my  wife  and  daughter 
well,  —  the  latter  grown  quite  a  woman,  with  many  amiable 
accomplishments  acquired  in  my  absence,  —  and  my  friends 
as  hearty  and  affectionate  as  ever,  with  whom  my  house 
was  filled  for  many  days,  to  congratulate  me  on  my  return. 
I  had  been  chosen  yearly  during  my  absence  to  represent 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  our  provincial  Assembly ;  and 
on  my  appearance  in  the  House,  they  voted  me  three  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  for  my  services  in  England,  and  their 
thanks,  delivered  by  the  speaker." 

Early  in  the  spring,  Franklin,  who  still  retained  his 
position  of  postmaster-general,  set  out  on  a  lengthy 
journey  relating  to  the  business  of  that  department.  A 
number  of  years  before,  he  had  startled  the  good  people 
of  Philadelphia  by  proposing  to  run  a  "stage  wagon"  to 
carry  the  mail  once  a  week  from  that  place  to  Boston. 
It  was  thought  then  that  the  Doctor  was  pushing  matters 
altogether  too  fast,  and  conservative  citizens  shook  their 
heads  doubtfully  at  such  an  innovation  on  old-established 
customs.  Up  to  that  time  the  usual  way  of  transporting 
the  mails  was  on  horseback.  The  rider  often  had  no  regular 
day  for  starting,  but  prudently  waited  until  letters  enough 
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had  accumulated  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  trip.  Not  in- 
frequently these  riders  were  gray-haired  men,  who,  seeing 
no  great  occasion  for  haste,  used  t»»  drop  their  reins  on 
their  horses'  necks,  and  improve  the  time  by  knitting 
woolen  mittens  or  stockings  as  their  |)atient  lx*asts 
jogged  slowly  on.  When  the  jxjstman  reached  his  desti- 
nation, his  bag  of  say  half-a-<lo2en  letters  with  one  or 
two  newspajicrs  would  be  delivered,  and  the  minister  of 
the  place,  or  perhaps  the  landlord  of  its  single  tavern, 
would  read  the  news  aloud  to  nn  interested  group  of 
listeners.' 

Franklin,  who  had  something  of  the  energy  of  his 
favorite  electricity,  was  bent  on  making  the  entire  post- 
/  office  department  more  prompt  and  efficient.  To  that  end 
he  started  off  on  a  journey  of  insj^'ction  covering  s<ime 
sixteen  hundred  miles.  The  Doctor  traveled  in  a  light 
two-wheeled  vehicle,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Sally, 
who  usually  rotle  on  horseback  by  his  side.  In  this  way 
he  spent  the  summer  of  1763.  He  docs  not  tell  us  how 
many  post-offices  he  visited,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
many,  since  the  whole  number,  in  the  entire  country, 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  was  r)nly  seventy-five,  while 
to  <lay  there  are  over  fifty-five  thousand,  handling  about 
six  hundred  millions  of  letters  annually.  The  i>ostage  in 
I'ranklin's  time  was  no  trifling  charge,  the  rate  for  a  letter 
between  Thiladeiphia  and  Charleston  being  twenty-five 
cents,  and  projKirtionately  high  for  shorter  distances. 
These  rates  necessarily  deterred  |>eople  from  writing  any 
oftener  then  they  were  absolutely  com|>elled  to  do,  and  the 
result  was,  that  up  to  the  date  when    I'Vanklin   Ixrcamc 

I  Sec  further  <>ft  the  |>o«(Kinicc  ami  [KMlal  »cnicc  of  that  (Ujr,  Mc Muter'* 
••  L*r>ilc»l  Sl««c»." 
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postmaster-general  the  department  had  never  paid  ex- 
penses. He  set  to  work  with  his  accustomed  vigor,  and 
eventually  so  remodeled  and  improved  the  service  that, 
when  he  was  ejected  from  office  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  the  American  post-office  was  yielding 
King  George  III.  a  handsome  profit. 

In  December  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  thus  engaged 
a  tragic  affair  occurred,  which  roused  Franklin  as  nothing 
had  before,  and  showed  that  beneath  the  philosopher's  calm 
'  exterior  he  shared  those  feelings  which  made  the  Roman 
poet  declare,  "  I  am  a  man,  and  whatever  concerns  humanity 
concerns  me."  The  settlers  of  the  Pennsylvania  frontier 
towns  of  Peckstang  (or  Paxton)  and  Donegall  had  become 
terribly  excited  over  stories  of  Indian  outrages,  many  of 
which  were  unfortunately  but  too  true.  In  the  fury  and 
thirst  for  vengeance,  roused  by  these  accounts,  the  "  Pax- 
ton  Boys,"  as  they  were  called,  determined  to  destroy  every 
Indian  that  should  fall  into  their  hands.  It  happened  that 
not  far  from  them  there  was  living  the  feeble  remnant  of  a 
peaceful  tribe  that  many  years  before  had  made  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  William  Penn,  which,  as  they  expressed  it, 
was  to  continue  "as  long  as  the  sun  should  shine  in  the 
heavens  or  the  waters  run  in  the  rivers."  In  open  and 
unprovoked  violation  of  that  treaty,  which  the  tribe  had 
always  faithfully  kept,  the  "Paxton  Boys"  now  planned  an 
attack  on  these  inoffensive  neighbors.  One  of  the  Indians, 
an  aged  chief  named  Shehaes,  was  told  of  the  impending 
peril,  but  refused  to  believe  it.  He  said,  "It  is  impos- 
sible ;  there  are,  indeed,  Indians  in  the  woods,  who  would 
kill  me  and  mine,  if  they  could  get  at  us,  because  of  my 
friendship  to  the  English ;  but  the  P2nglish  will  wraj)  mc 
in  their  matchcoat,'  and  save  me  from  all  danger." 

1  Matchcoat :  a  loose  woolen  coat  made  of  coarse  stuff  called  matchiloth. 
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Xolwilhstandin}^  the  poor  Indian's  trust  in  the  good 
faith  of  all  white  men,  the  cowardly  attack  was  made  and 
everyone  who  was  found  was  slain.  The  authorities  now 
interposed  and  removed  those  who  had  cscajKid  to  the  county 
workhcjuse  for  safety.  Hut  their  enemies  had  sworn  to  ex- 
terminate them,  and  not  long  after  their  arrival  a  band  of 
armed  men  burst  in  the  door  of  the  building  and  began  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter.  "  When,"  writes  Franklin,  "  the 
poor  wretches  saw  they  had  no  protection  nigh,  nor  could 
possibly  escape,  and  being  without  the  least  weajwn  for 
defense,  they  divided  their  little  families,  the  children 
clinging  to  their  parents.  They  fell  on  their  knees,  pro- 
tested their  innocence,  declared  their  love  to  the  Knglish, 
and  that  in  their  whole  lives  they  had  never  done  them 
injury  ;  and  in  this  posture  they  all  received  the  hatchet. 
Men,  women,  and  little  children  were  every  one  inhumanly 
murdered  in  ctjld  blood  !  The  barbarous  men  who  com- 
mitted the  atrocious  act,  in  defiance  of  government,  and  of 
all  laws  human  and  divine,  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
their  country  and  their  color,  then  mounted  their  horses, 
huzzaed  in  triumph,  as  if  they  had  gained  a  victory,  and 
rotle  off  unmolested !" 

Such  a  deed,  as  Franklin  declared,  would  not  have  l>cen 
perpetrated  even  by  the  heathen  of  Africa;  for,  he  says,  at 
least  one  man  wouKl  have  Ik-ch  found  with  sense,  spirit, 
and  himianity  enough  to  stand  up  in  their  defense. 

In  short,  he  adds,  "These  i>eaceful  Indians  would  have 
been  safe  in  any  part  <»f  the  known  worUl,  except  in  the 
neighb«>iho«Ml  of  the  Lhristitin  while  sitx-ni^r'^  "f  I'eckstang 
and  Doncgall !  " 

Alarmcil  for  their  safety,  one  hundred  and  forty  friendly 
Indians,  some  of  whom  were  members  of    the    Moravian 
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church,  and  therefore  non-resistants,  now  sought  protection 
in  Philadelphia.  But  the  men  who  had  begun  the  massa- 
cre threatened  to  invade  the  town  and  put  these  fugitives 
to  death.  With  the  governor's  approval  Franklin  formed 
a  military  association  of  nearly  a  thousand  armed  citizens 
in  their  defense.  Ouite  a  number  of  those  enrolled  were 
Quakers,  who,  though  opposed  to  war,  were,  nevertheless, 
fully  determined  not  to  stand  calmly  by  and  see  these  harm- 
less Indians  deliberately  murdered.  This  decided  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Philadelphians  intimidated  the  "  Paxton 
Boys."  They  thought  it  prudent  to  halt  before  attempting 
to  march  into  the  town.  The  authorities  seized  the  favor- 
able opportunity  and  sent  a  commission,  headed  by  Frank- 
lin, to  confer  with  the  rioters,  who  were  soon  persuaded  to 
disperse.  Thus  Franklin's  vigorous  protest,  backed  by  his 
equally  vigorous  action,  saved  many  lives. 

The  governor,  however,  fearing  some  new  outbreak,  now 
recommended  the  passage  of  a  militia  law,  organizing  cit- 
izens into  regular  companies,  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  their  own  defense.  The  Assembly  accordingly 
drafted  a  bill  to  that  effect,  but,  to  their  astonishment,  the 
governor  refused  to  sign  it  unless  he  was  empowered  to 
appoint  all  of  the  officers,  with  the  further  promise  that 
trials  should  be  by  court-martial,  several  offenses  being 
made  punishable  by  death.  The  Assembly  declined  to 
grant  the  governor  such  arbitrary  and  dangerous  authority, 
and  the  bill  was  lost. 

As  money  was  now  sorely  needed  for  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Indian  war,  it  was  proposed  that  fi^ty 
thousand  pounds  be  borrowed,  and  that  a  land  tax  be  levied 
toward  payment  of  the  debt.  In  this  tax  the  estates  of  the 
proprietaries  were  to  be  included,  according  to  the  decision 
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which  Franklin  had  obtained  from  the  crown.  The  gov- 
ernor, however,  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  proposed 
law  unless  the  proprietary  lands,  no  matter  how  valuable 
they  might  be,  should  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
po<jrest  tracts  of  swamp,  or  most  worthless  sand  or  rock 
barrens,  held  by  any  of  the  colonists.  The  Assembly 
remonstrated  against  such  flagrant  favoritism,  but  to  no 
purpose,  and  they  were  finally  obliged  to  make  the  conces- 
sion in  order  to  get  means  to  pay  the  men.  The  legislature 
was  now  fully  convinced  that  the  proprietaries  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  faith  with  them,  and  that  they  would 
always  find  some  way  of  evading  any  law  which  required 
them  to  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
colonial  government.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  declaring  that  the  interests  of  the  prov- 
ince demanded  that  all  power  should  be  taken  from  the 
proprietaries  and  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Assembly,  Franklin  issued  a 
l)amphlet  entitled  "Cool  Thought.s,"  in  which  he  denounced 
the  proprietar)'  .system  of  government  as  radically  bad. 
The  proprietaries,  he  said,  constantly  interfered,  and 
blocked  the  wheels  of  wholesome  legislation,  so  that  when 
supplies  were  urgently  demanded  for  the  defense  of  the 
colony  they  invariably  replied,  "  Unless  our  private  interests 
in  certain  particulars  are  secured,  nothing  shall  be  done." 
For  this  reason  Franklin  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  peti- 
tion the  king  "to  take  this  province  under  his  Majesty's 
immetliate  protection  and  government." 

This  pro|X)sition  rou.sed  the  proprietary  party  to  strain 
every  nerve  against  Franklin,  and  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  in  1764.  he  was  defeated  by  a  major- 
ity of  about  twenty-five  votes  out  of  four  thousand.     Their 
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victory,  however,  was  dearly  bought,  for  when  the  As- 
sembly met  they  at  once  appointed  Franklin  to  draft  a 
petition  such  as  he  had  suggested,  and  they  furthermore 
chose  him  to  be  the  special  agent  of  Pennsylvania  to  carry 
the  petition  to  England,  and  present  it  to  the  king.^ 

Less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards  [Nov.  7,  1764],  Franklin 
left  Philadelphia  for  Chester,  escorted  by  about  three  hun- 
dred citizens,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  embark- 
ation. From  on  board  ship  he  wrote  his  daughter,  Sally, 
"The  affectionate  leave  taken  of  me  by  so  many  friends  at 
Chester  was  very  endearing.  God  bless  them,  and  all  Penn- 
sylvania!" A  month  later  he  was  established  in  his  old 
lodgings  at  Mrs.  Stevenson's,  No.  27  Craven  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

§  16.   Franklin's  Second  Mission  to  England,  1764-1775. 

Franklin  at  once  set  about  the  business  on  which  he 
had  been  sent,  and  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
crown  would  listen  favorably  to  the  petition  for  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
before  the  matter  could  be  properly  considered,  a  question 
arose  which  engaged  the  entire  attention  of  both  England 
and  America  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  political  sub- 
ject. The  French  War  had  cost  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
many  millions.  Ta.xes  had  in  consequence  risen  to  such  a 
height  and  were  levied  on  so  many  articles  that  the  prime- 
minister  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  where  to  impose 
another  penny.     The  distress  of  the  country  under  such  a 

^  This  petition  did  not  propose  depriving  the  proprietaries  of  their  govern- 
ing power  without  making  them  equitable  coinpciisaliun  for  the  change.  Two 
agents  were  chosen  by  the  colony  —  Franklin  and  Norris  —  to  present  this 
petition,  but  the  mission  fmally  devolved  on  Franklin  alone. 
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burden  was  very  ;;rcat,  and  serious  bread-riots  had  broken 
out  anion^  multitudes  of  half-star\'ed,  unemployed  laborers. 
Although  France  had  been  beaten  at  every  \M\nX.  of  the 
contest,  and  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  all  of  her 
American  possessions  to  the  English,  except  two  small 
islands  which  had  been  left  her  to  dry  fish  on,  yet  the  Hril- 
ish  government  thought  it  best  to  maintain  a  force  of 
10,000  men  to  protect  the  colonies,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  colonies  should  be  taxed  for  that  purj>osc.  Against 
this  the  inhabitants  not  only  of  Tennsylvania  but  of  the 
t)ther  Knglish  provinces  vigorously  remonstrated,  first,  be- 
cause they  had  spent  large  sums  of  their  own  money  on 
the  war,  and  now  felt  quite  able  to  protect  themselves  ; 
and  secondly  and  chiefly,  because  they  considered  that  it 
was  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  for  Parliament  to 
tax  loyal  Knglish  subjects  without  their  consent.  Hut 
neither  the  prime  minister  nor  the  king  Mieved  that  the 
colonists  had  any  rightful  voice  in  the  matter.  The  gen- 
eral theory  then  hcKl  by  all  ICurojKian  powers  was  that 
expressed  by  Lord  Grenville,  who  said  :  *'  Colonies  arc  only 
settlements  made  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  for  the 
improvement  of  trade."  Sjxain  did  pretty  much  as  she 
pleased  with  her  American  provinces  ;  France  had  done 
likewise  ;  why,  then,  should  ICngland  be  cxjxrctcd  to  grant 
privileges  which  no  other  nation  would  allow  ?  Nor  wxs  this 
|w)licy  purely  monarchical.  The  Republican  Parliaments 
of  Cromwell  were  the  first  to  put  restrictions  on  colonial 
commerce.  In  order  that  they  might  cripple  the  Dutch 
carrying-trade,  and  l>enefit  their  own,  they  practically  pro- 
hibited the  colonists  from  .shipping  tobacco  or  other  ppKhicc 
in  any  but  Knglish  ve.s.scls.  Under  Charles  II.  this  law 
w.is  reenacted  in  more  slrin;.;ent  form  by  the  same  Parlia- 
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mcnt  that  forbade  the  use  of  meat  to  ICnglish  people  on 
Wednesday  in  order  to  encourage  the  fish  dealers !  The 
truth  is  that  trade  was  constantly  interfered  with  at  lionie 
by  the  law-makers  of  England,  just  as  it  still  is  in  many 
countries  to-day  that  consider  themselves  free  and  inde- 
pendent. As  time  went  on  and  the  American  colonies 
increased  in  population,  the  Knglish  laws  grew  more  and 
more  restrictive,  until  finally  the  inhabitants  were  not  per- 
mitted to  export  a  hank  of  yarn,  print  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  make  an  iron  pot,  lest  they  should  thereby 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  English  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters. In  fact,  so  narrow  and  so  suicidal  was  the  policy 
of  the  home  government  toward  America  that  the  min- 
istry generally  seemed  to  think  that  the  people  here 
should  spend  their  entire  energies  in  laboring  to  build  up 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.^  That  was 
believed  to  be  glory  enough  for  those  who  had  taken  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  emigrated  to  the  wild  shores  of 
New   England    or  Virginia  ;  and  when   a  small   grant   of 

1  Adam  Smith,  the  Scotch  philosopher  and  political  economist,  was  one  of 
the  few  clear-headed  men  of  that  day  who,  with  Franklin,  severely  condemned 
the  f(jlly  of  Cheat  Britain  in  this  respect.  In  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  pub- 
lished the  same  year  that  American  independence  was  declared,  Smith  said : 
"To  found  a  great  empire  [America]  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a 
people  of  customers,  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  It  is,  however,  a  project  .  .  .  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose 
government  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers.  .  .  .  Kngland  purchased  for  some  of 
her  subjects,  who  found  themselves  uneasy  at  home,  a  great  estate  in  a  distant 
country.  .  .  .  They  [the  shopkeepers]  petitioned  the  Parliament  that  the 
cultivators  of  America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  \.o  their  shop;  first, 
for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they  wantetl,  from  Kurupc;  and  secondly,  for 
selling  all  such  parts  of  their  own  produce  as  those  traders  might  find  it  con- 
venient to  buy."  See  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Vol.  II.,  Rk.  IV.,  Chapter  VII., 
Part  3,  and  compare  Franklin's  "Causes  of  the  American  Discontents  before 
1768." 


^5^ 
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money  was  asked  to  build  a  college  in  the  latter  colony,  on 
the  pica  that  Virginians  had  souls  as  well  as  Knglishmen. 
the  attorney-general  with  profane  emphasis  bade  his  jK-ti- 
tioners  not  to  mind  their  souls,  but  to  "go  and  raise  to- 
bacco! " 

So  long  as  the  crown  had  confined  its  measures  to  re- 
strictions on  trade  and  manufactures,  the  colonies  had 
been  comparatively  quiet  ;  but,  now  that  the  Stamp  Act 
was  proposed,  by  which  not  only  every  tleed,  will,  or  other 
law-paper,  but  every  pamphlet  and  newspaper  even,  was  to 
be  taxed  with  a  government  stamp  costing  from  one  cent 
up  to  several  dollars,  passive  submission  was  no  longer 
IK)ssible.  It  is  true  that  the  liritish  minister  gave  the  colo- 
nists the  choice  of  submitting  to  a  stamp  duty  or  to  some 
other  tax  if  they  preferred  it  ;  but  that,  as  a  witty  French- 
man said,  was  like  the  man  who  called  his  turkeys  together 
and  thus  addressed  them  :  "  I  have  invited  you  to  meet 
me  to  know  with  what  sauce  you  would  prefer  to  be  eaten." 
"  Hut  we  don't  want  to  be  eaten  at  all,"  replied  the  tur- 
keys. "  Ah,"  retorted  the  owner  of  the  fowls.  "  now  you're 
do<lging  the  question."  Franklin  did  his  utmost  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  without  effect  ;  for,  as  he 
wrote,  "  We  might  as  well  have  hindered  the  sun's  setting." 
Ik-Iieving  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  ojx-n  resist- 
ance, he  counseled  olK-dience  to  the  obnoxious  law,  and 
as  Lord  Grenville  desired  to  enforce  the  act  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible,  Franklin,  at  his  lordship's  request, 
named  a  suitable  person  as  stamp-officer  for  Pennsylvania. 
This  proceeding  was  misundcrstofKl  in  rhil.idclphia,  and  a 
caricature  of  that  jxiriotl  published  there  represents  Beelze- 
bub whisjKring  in  Franklin's  car :  "  Hon,  you  shall  l>e  my 
agent  throughout  my  dominions";    while  at  one  lime  Mrs. 
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Franklin  seems  to  have  feared  that  a  mob  might  attack  her 
house.  When  Frankhn  heard  of  the  refusal  of  the  colo- 
nists to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  stamps,  or  even  to 
allow  any  one  to  offer  them  for  sale,  he  realized  the  impos- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  law  and  said,  "  I  apprehend  no 
taxes,  laid  there  by  Parliament  here,  will  ever  be  collected, 
but  such  as  must  be  stained  with  blood." 

In  fact,  the  colonists  had  already  threatened  the  stamp- 
officers  with  death  if  they  persisted  in  carrying  out  the  law  ; 
and  as  the  last  one  rode  back  into  Hartford  on  his  white 
horse,  closely  pursued  by  five  hundred  angry  farmers  armed 
with  clubs,  he  had  good  reason  for  saying  that  he  felt  like 
Death  on  a  pale  horse  with  Destruction  following  hard 
after  him. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  English  Parliament  had  been 
better  informed  in  regard  to  the  true  condition  of  the  col- 
onies they  might  never  have  passed  the  act  which  had 
created  such  an  uprising;  but  the  London  papers  of  that 
day  were  filled  with  absurd  accounts  of  this  country  and 
of  its  resources.  Franklin  ridiculed  these  in  an  article 
in  which  he  went  to  the  opposite  e.vtreme  of  exaggeration. 
"  The  very  tails  of  the  American  sheep,"  said  he,  "are  so 
laden  with  wool,  that  each  has  a  little  car  or  waggon  on 
four  little  wheels,  to  support  it  and  keep  it  from  trailing 
on  the  ground."  As  for  silk,  he  declared  that  the  Ameri- 
cans raised  it  in  such  quantities  "that  agents  from  the 
emperor  of  China  were  at  Boston  treating  about  an  ex- 
change of  raw  silk  for  wool."  This,  he  added,  is  as  cer- 
tainly true  as  the  account  published  in  all  the  English 
papers  of  last  week  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are 
making  preparations  for  a  cod  and  whale  fishery  'this 
summer  in  the  ujiper  Lakes.'     Ignorant  people,"  he  con- 
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tinucs,  "  may  object  that  the  upper  Lakes  arc  fresh,  and 
that  cod  and  whales  are  salt-water  fish  ;  but  let  them 
know,  sir,  that  cod,  like  other  fish,  when  attacked  by  their 
enemies,  fly  into  any  water  wherever  they  can  be  safest  ; 
that  whales,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  eat  cod,  pursue 
them  wherever  they  fly  ;  and  that  the  grand  leap  of  the 
li'hale  in  the  ehase  up  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  esteemed,  by 
all  who  have  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  in 
nature.'' 

Owing  to  the  resistance  made  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  Parliament  now  began  to  discuss  its  repeal. 
Pitt  was  especially  urgent  that  it  should  be  expunged  from 
the  statute  books.  He  declared  that  the  Americans  were 
the  lawful  sons  of  ICngland  ;  and  that  "they  were  entitled 
to  the  common  right  of  representation,  and  could  not  be 
bound  to  pay  taxes  without  their  consent."  loiter,  he 
added,  "The  gentleman  tells  us  'America  is  obstinate; 
America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion  '  ;  /  rejoice  that  Avter- 

j  tea  has  resisted."  This  was  in  the  winter  of  17O6.  A 
few  weeks  after  Pitt  had  thus  spoken,  Franklin  was  exam- 
ined by  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  continuing  the  act  in  force.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  were  by  friends  of  America,  who  had 
probably  given  him  an  idea  of  what  he  would  be  asked 
before  he  was  summoned,  so  that  he  was  not  wholly 
unprejiared.  Still  his  answers  are  remarkable.  They 
show  that  he  understood  that  principle  laid  dt»wn  by  the 
ancient  Greek  philosopher,  who  defined  the  jKrfection  of 
style  to  consist  in  "saying  what  ought  to  lie  said,  saying 
only  what  ought  to  be  said,  and  saying  that  as  it  ought  to 

i  be  said." 
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Q.    What  is  your  name,  and  place  of  abode  ?  ^ 
A.    Franklin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  the  Americans  pay  any  considerable  taxes  among 
themselves  ? 

A.    Certainly  ;  many,  and  very  heavy  taxes. 

********* 

Q.    Do  you  not  think  the  people  of  America  would  sub- 
mit to  pay  the  stamp  duty,  if  it  was  moderated .-' 
A.    No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 
********* 

Q.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  toward  Great 
Britain  before  the  year  1763  .-'^ 

A.  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  willingly  to 
the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid  in  their  courts 
obedience  to  the  acts  of  Parliament.  Numerous  as  the 
people  are  in  the  several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  noth- 
ing in  forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this  country  at  the 
expense  only  of  a  little  pen.  ink,  and  paper ;  they  were  led 
by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affec- 
tion for  Great  Britain,  —  for  its  laws,  its  customs  and  man- 
ners, and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  —  that  greatly 
increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always 
treated  with  particular  regard  ;  to  be  an  Old-England  man 
was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind 
of  rank  among  us. 

^  Only  a  small  number  of  these  questions  are  given  here  —  for  a  full  re- 
port of  the  examination  see  Bigelow's  Franklin. 

-  In  the  year  1733,  "for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  sugar  colonies 
in  America,"  and  "  fur  remedying  discouragements  of  planters,"  duties  were 
"given  and  granted"  to  George  the  Second  upon  all  rum,  spirits,  molasses, 
syrups,  sugar,  and  paneles  of  foreign  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture,  im 
ported  into  the  colonies.  —  Bigeloiv's  Franklin.    [Re-enacted  in  1763.] 
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Q.    And  what  is  their  temper  now  ? 

A.    Oh,  very  much  altered. 

•         •••••••• 

Q.  Y(ju  say  the  colonies  have  always  submitted  to  ex- 
ternal taxes,  and  object  to  the  ri|(ht  of  Tarliament  only  in 
laying  internal  taxes  ;  now  can  you  show  that  there  is  any 
kind  of  difference  between  the  two  taxes  to  the  colony  on 
which  they  may  be  laid  ? 

A.  I  think  the  difference  is  very  great.  An  cxtfrnal 
tax  is  a  duty  laid  on  commodities  imported  ;  that  duty  is 
added  to  the  first  cost  and  other  charges  on  the  commodity, 
:in(l.  when  it  is  offered  for  sale,  makes  a  part  of  the  price. 
Hut  an  internal  tax  is  forced  from  the  people  without  their 
consent,  if  not  laid  by  their  own  representatives.  The 
Stamp  Act  says  we  shall  have  no  commerce,  make  no 
exchange  of  projKTty  with  each  other,  neither  purchase, 
nor  grant,  nor  recover  debts  ;  we  shall  neither  marry  nor 
make  our  wills,  unless  we  pay  such  and  such  sums ;  and 
thus  it  is  intended  to  extort  our  money  from  us  or  ruin 
us  by  the  consequences  of  refusing  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Hut  supposing  the  external  tax  or  duty  to  be  laid  on 
the  necessaries  of  life,  inijKirted  into  your  colony,  will  not 
that  be  the  same  thing  in  its  effects  as  an  internal  tax  } 

A.  I  do  not  know  a  single  article  imported  into  the 
n«>rthern  colonies,  but  what  they  can  either  «lo  without,  or 
make  themselves. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  cloth  frt»m  ICngland  absolutely 
necessary  to  them  .' 

./.  No,  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  ;  with  indus- 
try and  gcKKJ  management,  they  may  very  well  supply 
themselves  with  all  Ihcy  want. 

Q.    Will  it  not  take  a  long  time  to  establish  that  manu 
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facture  among  them  ;  and  must  they  not  in  the  mean  while 
suffer  greatly  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  They  have  made  a  surprising  progress 
already.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  before  their  old  clothes 
are  worn  out,  they  will  have  new  ones  of  their  own 
making. 

Q.  Can  they  possibly  find  wool  enough  in  North 
America .-' 

A.  They  have  taken  steps  to  increase  the  wool.  They 
entered  into  general  combinations  to  eat  no  more  lamb  ; 
and  very  few  lambs  were  killed  last  year.  This  course, 
persisted  in,  will  soon  make  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  wool.  And  the  establishing  of  great  manufac- 
tories, like  those  in  the  clothing  towns  here,  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  The  people  will  all  spin  and  work  for 
themselves  in  their  own  houses. 

********* 

Q.  If  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  would  it  induce 
the  assemblies  of  America  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  ta.x  them,  and  would  they  erase  their  resolu- 
tions.-* 

A.    No,  never. 

Q.  Are  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erase  those 
resolutions.' 

A.  None  that  I  know  of ;  they  will  never  do  it  unless 
compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Q.  Is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force  them  to 
erase  them } 

A.  No  power,  how  great  soever,  can  force  men  to 
change  their  opinions. 

******#*« 
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Q.    What  used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? 
A.    To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of  Great 
liritain. 

Q.    What  is  now  their  pride? 

.-/.    To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till  they  can 

make  new  ones. 

Witluirc'v. 

After  such  an  examination  well  might  George  III.  warn 
his  ministers  against  "  that  crafty  American  who  is  more 
than  a  match  for  yuu  all.'  .Shortly  after  this.  Parliament 
repealed  the  Stamp  Act  ;  but,  notwithstanding  Pitt's  deter- 
mined opposition,  they  accompanied  this  repeal  by  a  new 
act  declaring  the  absolute  right  of  the  ICnglish  government 
to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies  whenever  they  might  find 
it  expedient.  Hut  the  colonies  did  not  believe  that  Parlia- 
ment had  any  intention  of  enforcing  this  last  act,  and  the 
rejoicing  over  the  repeal  was  universal.  Pitt  got  all  the 
credit  of  it  ;  and  while  the  citizens  of  New  York  voted  to 
erect  his  statue,  many  of  the  citizens  of  London,  who  were 
in  symp.athy  with  the  coloni.sts,  illuminated  their  houses  and 
built  bitntires  in  honor  of  the  man  who  was  a  friend  bi»th 
to  Franklin  and  to  America. 

I'ranklin  wn)te  to  his  wife  in  high  spirits,  saying;  "As 
the  Stamp  Act  is  at  length  repealed.  I  am  willing  you 
should  have  a  new  gown,  which  you  may  supjxise  I  did  not 
send  sooner,  as  I  knew  you  would  not  like  to  l)e  finer  than 
your  neighbors,  unless  in  a  gown  of  your  own  spinning. 
Ilatl  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  totally  cea.sc<l, 
it  was  a  comfort  to  me  to  recollect  that  I  had  once  been 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  wtMilen  and  linen  of  my  wife's 
manufacture,  that  I  never  wa.H  prouder  of  any  dress  in  my 
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life,  and  that  she  and  her  daughter  might  do  it  again  if  it 
was  necessary."  The  people  of  Philadelphia  indulged  in 
the  wildest  demonstrations  of  delight  over  the  good  news  ; 
punch  flowed  freely,  barrels  of  beer  were  set  running  for 
the  crowd,  and  amid  loud  hurrahs  the  health  was  drunk 
of  "Our  worthy  and  faithful  agent,  Dr.  Franklin." 

Franklin  was  by  nature  as  well  as  by  principle,  a  worker, 
but  his  good  sense  had  early  taught  him  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  "  ; 
and  so  in  the  autumn  of  1767  he  took  a  pleasure  trip  to 
France,  writing  home  to  his  wife  as  follows  :  — 

"Traveling  is  one  way  of  lengthening  life,  at  least  in 
appearance.  It  is  but  about  a  fortnight  since  we  left  Lon- 
don, but  the  variety  of  scenes  we  have  gone  through 
makes  it  seem  equal  to  six  months  living  in  one  place. 
Perhaps  I  have  suffered  a  greater  change,  too,  in  my  own 
person,  than  I  could  have  done  in  six  years  at  home.  I 
had  not  been  here  six  days  before  my  tailor  and  hair- 
dresser had  transformed  me  into  a  Frenchman.  Only 
think  what  a  figure  I  make  in  a  little  bag-wig  ^  and  with 
naked  ears  !  They  told  me  I  was  become  twenty  years 
younger,  and  looked  very  gallant." 

On  his  return  to  England,  Franklin  wrote  an  article  for 
the  London  Chronicle,  on  the  "  Causes  of  the  American 
Discontents  before  1768,"  in  which  he  took  for  his  text 
the  significant  words  of  an  old  proverb  :  "The  waves  never 
rise  but  when  the  winds  blow."  During  P^ranklin's  ab- 
sence from  America,  Jolin  Dickinson,  his  political  oppo- 
nent, who  had  abused  him  in  debate  and  done  his  utmost 

'  Bag-wig :  it  was  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  wear  wigs  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  bag-wig  was  one  in  which  the  back  hair  was  inclosed  in  an  orna- 
mented bag. 
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to  prevent  his  aj)jx)intmcnt  as  aj;ent  of  the  colony,  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  series  of  letters  known  as  "  The  Farm- 
er's Letters."  They  sharply  criticised  the  jjolicy  of  Great 
Britain  respecting;  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  l-'ranklin  read 
them  while  in  London,  saw  their  excellence,  and  immedi- 
ately had  them  republished  there  with  a  highly  commenda- 
tory preface  by  himself.  This  unexpected  return  of  good 
or  evil  was  too  much  for  his  old  enemy,  and  from  that 
time  I'Vanklin  probably  had  no  sinccrer  frientl  than  John 
Dickinson,  who  was  in  truth  both  an  able  and  an  honest 
man. 

Not  very  long  after  this,  I'ranklin  was  apfxiinted  agent 
for  New  Jersey,  and  also  for  Massachusetts,  but  Lord 
Hillsborough,  Secretary  for  America,  refused  to  recognize 
him  in  his  new  capacity,  and  treated  him  with  great  rude- 
ness. As  it  was  evident  that  the  British  government  hatl 
no  intention  of  removing  any  of  the  oppressive  regulations 
respecting  America,  Franklin  published  in  1773  his  "  Rules 
for  reducing  a  Great  Empire  to  a  Small  One."  His  advice, 
which  was  addressed  to  all  political  ministers,  but  which 
had  especial  reference  to  "  the  late  minister,"  Lord  Hills- 
lK)rough,  began  as  follows  :  — 

"In  the  first  place,  gentlemen,  you  arc  to  consider  that 
a  great  empire,  like  a  great  cake,  is  most  easily  diminished 
at  the  edges.  Turn  your  attention,  therefore,  first  to  your 
rcmottst  provinces,'  that  as  you  get  rid  of  them,  the  next 
may  follow  in  order." 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  ironical  rules  for  governing  the 
colonics  by  severer  laws  and  depriving  them  of  the  common 
rights  enjoyed  by  British  citizens  at  home.  By  .so  doing 
they  will  gradually  weaken  the  ties  which  hold  the  colonies 

*  Thai  ift,  to  AmericA. 
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to  the  mother  country.  In  doing  this,  they  will  "act  like 
a  wise  gingerbread  baker,  who,  to  facilitate  a  division,  cuts 
his  dough  half  through  in  those  places  where,  when  baked, 
he  would  have  it  broken  to  pieces." 

Franklin  next  says  that  by  imposing  burdensome  taxes, 
treating  the  colonies  as  though  they  were  always  inclined 
to  revolt,  sending  them  tyrannical  governors  and  the  like, 
they  will  increase  the  discontent  and  ill-feeling  till  the 
conviction  strengthens  "  that  you  are  no  longer  fit  to  gov- 
ern them."  Finally,  he  adds  :  "  Lastly  invest  the  general  of 
your  army  in  the  provinces  with  great  and  unconstitutional 
powers,  and  free  him  from  the  control  of  even  your  own 
civil  governors  .  .  .  who  knows  ...  he  may  take  it  into  his 
head  to  set  up  for  himself.-'  If  he  should,  and  you  have 
carefully  practiced  the  few  excellent  rules  of  mine,  take  my 
word  for  it,  all  the  provinces  will  immediately  join  him, 
and  you  will  that  day  .  .  .  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  govern- 
ing them,  and  all  the  plagues  attending  their  commerce 
and  connection  from  thenceforth  and  forever."  ^ 

The  year  before  the  publication  of  the  famous  "  Rules  " 
a  number  of  letters,  written  by  Governor  Hutchin.son  of 
Massachusetts,  and  others,  to  a  member  of  the  English 
Parliament,  fell  into  I'ranklin's  hands.  These  letters  re- 
lated to  public  matters,  and  were  calculated  to  do  the 
colonies  great  harm  by  their  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
Franklin  sent  the  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  in  Massachusetts  with  the  request  that 
he  should  show  them  to  several  prominent  gentlemen, 
whom  he  named,  and  then  return  them  to  him.  But  in 
some  inexplicable  way  the  letters,  contrary  to  Franklin's 
desire  and  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  got  into  print 

*  For  the  whole  of  the  Rules  see  Bigclow's  Franklin's  Works. 
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and  were  offered  for  sale  both  in  America  and  in  London. 
The  excitement  over  them  was  great.  FrankHn  at  once 
came  forward  and  publicly  acknowledged  that  it  was  he 
who  sent  the  letters  to  Massachusetts,  thus  taking  all 
responsibility  for  the  act  ui)on  himself.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  privy  council  which  he  shortly  after  attended,  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson.  In  reply 
the  solicitor-general  attacked  him  in  the  most  abusive 
manner,  ridiculing  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  by 
saying  with  a  sneer  that  it  must  be  "  a  man  of  three  let- 
ters," or  in  other  words,  a  thief.'  Franklin  submitted  to 
the  torrent  of  invective  without  a  word.  The  petition  he 
had  offered  was  contemptuously  rejected,  and  further- 
more he  was  ejected  from  his  office  of  i>ostma.ster-gen- 
eral.  Thus  did  the  mini.stry  e.vpress  their  opinion  of  the 
American  philo.sopher  and  statesman.  Titt,  now  Karl  of 
Chatham,  also  took  occasion  to  express  his.  He  said  that 
I'Vanklin  was  "an  honor  not  to  the  English  nation  only, 
but  to  himian  nature." 

In  the  meantime  affairs  in  America  had  been  rapidly 
grf)wing  worse.  After  the  rejKMl  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Parlia- 
ment had  imiK)sed  taxes  on  various  colonial  imi>orts,  but 
as  the  Americans  not  only  refused  to  purchase  the  taxed 
articles,  but  had  begun  to  smuggle  them  from  Holland  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  Hritish  government  found  that  they 
were  getting  little,  if  any,  revenue  under  the  new  law. 
Finally,  all  of  the  taxes  were  taken  off  except  that  on  lea, 
which  was  retained,  partly  for  the  puri>ose  of  aiding  the  half- 
bankrupt  ICast  India  C«»mpany  of  London,  which  then  had 
an  enormous  stock  of  tea  on  hand,  but  chiefly  to  maintain 
the  right  of  the  crown  to  tax  the  colonics  independent  of 

'  A  man  of  three  letter* :  H'K,  the  I^lin  for  tMu/. 
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their  consent.  The  American  people  vowed  that  they 
would  not  buy  the  tea  even  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  and 
when  several  ships  laden  with  it  were  sent  to  Boston  in 
the  winter  of  1773,  consigned  to  the  son  of  that  governor 
Hutchinson,  about  whose  letters  Franklin  had  had  so  much 
trouble,  a  body  of  citizens,  disguised  as  Indians,  emptied 
the  hated  herb  into  the  harbor.  The  news  of  this  act  ren- 
dered the  king  furious.  The  port  of  Boston  was  ordered 
to  be  closed  to  all  trade,  and  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
altered  so  that  the  government  of  the  colony  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  crown. 

The  whole  thirteen  colonies  now  banded  together  to 
resist  further  oppression,  and  in  1774  the  first  Continental 
Congress  met  at  Philadelphia ;  it  drew  up  resolutions  in 
which  the  colonists,  who  were  still  loyal  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  claimed  the  right  to  tax  and  govern  them- 
selves. Congress  also  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  hum- 
bly begging  redress  for  their  grievances.  Franklin,  in 
company  with  two  other  American  agents,  presented 
this  petition  ;  but  nothing  was  accomplished  by  it,  and 
the  ministry  continued  to  insist  that  the  rebellious  colo- 
nists should  be  taught  to  obey,  if  necessary,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  urged  Parliament  to  adopt  con- 
ciliatory measures.  In  a  memorable  speech  made  early  in 
1775,  he  said  :  "The  spirit  which  now  resists  your  taxation 
in  America  is  the  same  which  formerly  opposed  loans,^ 
benevolences,^  and  ship-money  ^   in    England ;    the   same 

1  Loans :  money  borrowed  by  the  king  without  security  or  interest,  and 
paid,  if  at  all,  at  his  royal  convenience. 

-  Benevolences  :  these  were  extorted  loans  or  gifts. 

3  Ship-money:  an  illegal  ta.\  levied  by  Charles  1.  on  pretense  that  it  was 
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spirit  which  called  all  ICngland  on  its  legs,  and  by  the  Hill 
of  Rights  vindicated  the  ICnglish  constitution  ;  the  s;imc 
spirit  which  established  the  great  fundamental,  essential 
maxim  of  your  liberties,  //////  pio  subject  of  England  shall 
be  taxed  but  by  his  tKcn  consent. 

"We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract  ;  let  us  retract 
while  we  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must  necessa- 
rily undo  these  violent,  oppressive  acts ;  they  must  be 
repealed— you  will  repeal  them  I    slake  my  reputa- 

tion on  it  —  I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for  an  idiot,  if  they 
arc  not  finally  rei)ealed. 

"To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thus  persevere 
in  misadvising  and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that 
they  can  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  from  his 
crown  ;  but  I  will  affirm  that  they  will  wale  the  erown  not 
"worth  his  luearing." 

Franklin  remained  in  London  some  months  later,  hoping 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  understanding  iKtween  the 
government  and  the  colonies.  He  even  offered  that  the 
tea  destroyed  should  be  paid  for,  providing  that  the  op- 
pressive restrictions  on  the  Americans  should  be  removed  ; 
but  finding  at  last  that  his  efforts  were  useless,  he  set  sail 
for  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1775. 

I  17.    Franklin  and  the  beginning  of  ihc  Rcvoluuon.  M«y  5.  1775, 

to  Nov.  SI,  1776. 

While  1-ranklin  was  on  his  way  to  America,  the  first 
bloml  of  the  Revolution  had  l)cen  she<l  at  Lexington,  and 
the  farmers  of  Concord,  gathered  in  defense  of  the  military 

ncccsviry  lo  build  «  rury      I  he  money  w*»,  b<'wr»tr,  um.h  i'>i  a  whully  diflctcst 
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Stores  which  the  liritish  went  to  destroy,  had  "fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Franklin  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  Edmund  Burke, 
another  good  friend  to  the  colonies  :  "  Gen.  Gage's  troops 
made  a  most  vigorous  retreat — twenty  miles  in  three 
hours  —  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  history ;  the  feeble 
Americans,  who  pelted  them  all  the  way  \i.e.  from  Con- 
cord to  Boston]  could  scarce  keep  up  with  them."  ^ 

Franklin  had  no  sooner  reached  home  than  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  a  delegate  to  the  second  Continental  Con- 
gress. He  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies, 
made  a  leading  member  of  nearly  every  important  con- 
gressional committee,  and  he  helped  to  organize  that  army 
of  which  Washington  not  long  after  assumed  the  command. 
He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  Canada  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  people  of 
that  province.  Franklin,  like  Washington,  still  hoped  that 
an  honorable  reconciliation  might  be  effected  with  the 
British  government  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  burning  of  Charlestown  his  views  changed.  He 
who  had  always  maintained  that  "there  never  was  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace  "  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
colonies  must  fight  for  their  liberties,  saying  that  he  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  ''  If  you  make  yoiir-\ 
selves  sheefi,  the  ivolves  ii<ill  eat  yoiiy 

In  accordance  with  this  feeling  he  wrote  to  his  old 
acquaintance  Strahan,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  following  letter  :  — ^ 

*  To  the  credit  of  the  English  friends  of  America  it  should  be  said  that 
after  the  attack  of  the  British  on  Lexington  and  Concord,  they  raised  a  purse 
of  5500,  which  they  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  distribute  among  the  American 
wounded  and  the  wives  and  mothers  nf  the  killed. 

^  The  bark  of  this  famous  letter  was  much  worse  than  its  bite,  for  it  did  not 
interrupt  the  friendship  of  Franklin  and  Strahan. 
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Thilaoa,  July  5,  1775. 

"Mk.  Stkahan, 

"  You  arc  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  that 
majority  which  has  doomed  my  country  t<»  destruction. 
You  have  be^un  to  burn  our  towns,  and  murder  our  |>coj)le. 
Look  upon  your  hands,  they  are  stained  with  the  bliKxl  of 
your  relations  !  You  and  I  were  long  friends  ;  you  arc 
now  my  enemy,  and  I  am,  yours, 

"  W.   l-^KANKLIN.     ' 

lie  also  wrote  to  Dr.  Joseph  Triestlcy,  the  eminent 
scientist  :  — 

"Tell  our  dear  good  friend,  I  Jr.  Trice,  who  .sometimes 
has  his  doubts  and  despondencies  about  our  firmness,  that 
America  is  determined  and  unanimous  ;  a  very  few  Tories 
.  .  .  excepted,  who  will  pri)bably  soon  exjv)rl  themselves. 
Hritain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killetl  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Yankees  this  campaign,  which  is  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  head;  and  at  liunker's  Hill  she  gained 
a  mile  of  ground,  half  of  which  she  lost  again  by  our 
taking  post  on  I'loughed  Hill.  During  the  same  time  sixty 
thousand  children  have  Ikcu  born  in  America.  From  these 
data  his  mathematical  head  will  easily  calculate  the  time 
and  exiH-Mise  neces.sary  to  kill  us  all,  and  concjuer  our  whole 
territory." 

The  remarkable  prediction  which  a  I'rcnch  statesman, 
the  Count  de  \'crgennes,'  had  matlc  many  years  before, 
now  came  true.  When,  by  the  contpiest  of  Canada,  in 
1763.  the  l*'.nglish  hati  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
American  continent,  he  said  :  "  Ivngland  will  soon  re|x:nl  of 

•  Vcrgciiiicn 
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having  removed  the  only  cheek  that  could  keep  her  colonies 
in  awe.  They  stand  no  longer  in  need  of  her  protection. 
She  will  call  on  them  to  contribute  towards  supporting  the 
burden  they  have  helped  to  bring  on  her,  and  they  will 
answer  by  striking  off  all  dependence!'  In  1776  it  was 
felt  that  that  time  had  come,  and  the  colonies  prepared  to 
definitively  separate  from  the  mother  country. 

A  committee  of  five,  of  whom  Franklin  was  one,  was 
chosen  to  prepare  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  They  met, 
and  Jefferson  drew  up  the  paper.  It  was  presented  to 
Congress,  and  after  three  days'  debate,  on  July  4th,  the 
United  States  of  AmQv\c:i  declared  t/iemsclves  i)idependent ! 
When  the  members  were  about  to  sign  the  Declaration, — 
an  act  which  under  English  law  subjected  them  to  the 
punishment  of  treason, — John  Hancock  of  Mas.sachusetts, 
who,  we  are  told,  had  declared  that  he  would  put  his  name 
to  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  king  of  England  could 
read  it  without  spectacles,  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  We 
must  be  unanimous ;  there  must  be  no  pulling  different 
ways  ;  we  must  all  hang  together."  "Yes,"  replied  Frank- 
lin, significantly,  "we  must,  indeed,  all  hang  together,  or 
most  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately." 

Shortly  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Lord 
Howe,  with  his  brother.  General  Howe,  attempted,  at  the 
request  of  the  British  Government,  a  negotiation  of  peace. 
Lord  Howe  also  wrote  to  Franklin,  expressing  an-  earnest 
desire  that  a  reconciliation  between  England  and  the  colo- 
nies might  be  effected.  In  reply,  Franklin  said  :  "  Long 
did  I  endeavor,  with  unfeigned  and  unwearied  zeal,  to  pre- 
serve from  breaking  that  fine  and  noble  China  vase,  the 
British  Empire  ;  for  I  knew  that,  being  once  broken,  the 
separate  parts  could   not  retain   even  their  share  of  the 
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strcn^h  or  value  that  existed  in  the  whole,  and  that  a 
perfect  reunion  of  those  parts  could  scarce  ever  be  hoj>ed 
for."  But  the  time  for  such  negotiations  had  gone  by, 
and  though  Franklin,  in  company  with  John  Adams  and 
Mdward  Kutledge,  had  a  conference  with  Lord  Howe  at  the 
latter's  urgent  request,  yet  it  proved  that  his  lordship  had 
no  power  to  do  anything  more  than  to  grant  the  Americans 
pardon  upon  submission,  which,  of  course,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  n  moment.  Lord  Howe,  who  was  really 
grateful  to  this  country  for  the  monument  which  Massa- 
chusetts had  caused  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey 
to  the  memory  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  been  killed 
in  America  during  the  French  war,  said  at  the  conference 
that  "he  felt  f(jr  America  as  for  a  brother,  and  if  America 
should  fail,  he  should  feel  and  lament  it  like  the  loss  of  a 
brother."  To  which  Franklin  rei)lied,  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile,  "  My  Lord,  we  will  do  our  utmost  endeavor  to  spare 
your  lordship  that  mortification." 

It  is  possible  that  I'ranklin  assumed  somewhat  more 
cheerfulness  than  he  really  felt,  for  affairs  looked  far  from 
promising  for  the  cause  of  independence.  Not  only  had 
the  British  defeated  our  troops  in  the  battle  of  Long  Is- 
land, but  that  disaster  proved  later  to  be  but  the  prelude 
to  still  greater  ones.  Congress  had  long  been  considering 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  France,  and  that  country 
was,  of  course,  eager  to  give  what  help  she  could  to  aid  us 
in  our  efforts  to  overcome  the  i)ower  of  her  old  enemy, 
Great  Britain. 

Silas  Deane,  instructed  by  Franklin,  was  already  in  Paris 
on  business  relating  to  the  prop<»sed  alliance;  but  he  fell 
the  need  of  I-'ranklin's  presence.  Jefferson  was  chosen  to 
give  his  assistance,  but  not  being  able  to  go,  Arthur  Lee 
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was  unwisely  appointed  a  substitute.  Late  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  Congress  determined  to  send  Franklin,  then  over 
seventy,  to  take  charge  of  the  French  mission.  He  said, 
"  I  am  old  and  good  for  nothing  ;  but,  as  the  storekeepers 
say  of  their  remnants  of  cloth,  '  I  am  but  a  fag-end  ;  you 
may  have  mc  for  what  you  please.'  " 

He  at  once  began  his  preparations  for  the  long  and  peril- 
ous voyage.  It  was  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  he  must 
expect  boisterous  weather,  and  perhaps  be  cooped  up  for 
many  weeks,  battling  with  the  elements.  If  he  escaped 
their  fury,  he  might  fare  worse,  since  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  British 
man-of-war,  and  end  his  days  in  a  prison  or  on  the  scaffold 
even.i 

§  18.   Franklin's  Mission  to  France,  1776-1785. 

Franklin  reached  Paris  late  in  December.  Could  he 
have  known  what  was  happening  in  America  during  his 
voyage,  he  would  have  found  nothing  to  encourage  him. 
After  he  sailed,  Washington  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
across  New  Jersey,  with  the  enemy  in  sharp  pursuit.  Con- 
gress had  taken  the  alarm,  and  had  abandoned  Philadelphia 
for  fear  that  they  should  all  be  made  prisoners.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  war. 
Well  might  Thomas  Paine  declare,  "  These  are  the  times 
which  try  men's  souls."  The  country  was  poor.  Such 
money  as  was  to  be  had  was  in  paper,  which  kept  steadily 
depreciating  in  value  until  at  last  it  was  worth  less  than 
two  cents  on  the  dollar.  Even  before  Franklin  left,  pow- 
der had  been  at  times  so  scarce  that  he  seriously  advised 

^  Horace  Walpole  said  that  he  took  the  voyage  "  at  the  risk  of  his  head." 
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cquippinj;  men  with  bows  and  arrows.  The  continental 
army  was,  in  fact,  miserably  destitute.  They  needed  not 
only  arms  and  ammunition  but  food  and  clothing.  Often 
iluring  the  terrible  winter  of  '76  the  men  suffered  terribly, 
and  the  course  of  their  march  mi<;ht  be  traced  by  the 
bloody  footprints  of  their  shoeless,  frost-bitten  feet  in  the 
snow. 

But  in  spite  of  poverty  and  disaster,  Franklin  had  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  future  of  the  new-born  republic.  He 
l)ut  all  his  ready  money,  some  $15,000,  into  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, though  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  loan  would  ever 
be  paid  back.  When  told  bad  news,  he  used  to  answer,  "  It 
will  all  come  riglit  in  the  end."  Such  confidence  begot  con- 
fidence in  others,  and  the  French  people,  who  already  knew 
the  shrewd  sayings  of  "  I'oor  Richard  "  by  heart,  soon  came 
to  believe  that  a  nation  that  had  such  a  representative  was 
indeed  unconcpierablc.  I-'ranklin's  picture  was  seen  in  all 
the  print-shop  windows  of  I'aris.  Storekeepers  advertised 
I'Vanklin  hats,  and  the  rich  learned  to  warm  their  houses 
with  the  Franklin  stove.  At  dinners  and  evening  parties 
Franklin  was  l>esiegcd  by  imi>ortunate  young  men.  who 
wanted  to  secure  letters  of  intrmluction  and  recommenda- 
ti«)n  to  General  Washington,'  and  the  ladies  were  full  of 

'  For  c«s«  of  thii  kind,  an<l  where  it  was  altft<>lulcly  im^i>siil>lt  «o  refute. 
Dr.  Franklin  drew  up  the  follow  ing  as  a  model  fur  »uch  le(lcr>  of  recommenda- 
lion,  and  actually  employed  it  in  vime  instance*,  to  shame  the  j>rrv»n«  mal^ri^ 
tuch  indiscreet  applications;  and  to  endeavor,  in  »ome  measure,  to  put  a  »to|» 
to  them.  -  W.  T.  F. 

"  Mi>Jrl  of  a  l^tlrr  of  fiftommfHdaticm  of  a  person  you  art  mmaf- 

"  TAms.  2  April.  1777. 

"Sir  :  The  Ix-arrr  of  this  «ho  is  ^oinj;  to  .America,  ptmse*  me  to  give  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  though  I  know  noihinK  of  him,  not  even  hU  name 
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enthusiasm  for  the  American  philosopher.  But  notwith- 
standing all  this  social  success,  the  question  of  the  treaty 
did  not  make  much  progress.  The  king  hesitated,  as  well 
he  misrht ;  for  he  knew  that  the  ink  of  such  a  document 
would  hardly  have  time  to  dry  before  England  would 
declare  war  against  him.  He  was  ready  to  grant  America 
secret  aid,  but  he  thought  it  prudent  to  wait  and  see  how 
much  strength  the  young  republic  really  had  before  openly 
committing  himself  to  her  assistance. 

The  next  year  Howe  captured  Philadelphia  and  estab- 
lished his  winter-quarters  there,  while  Washington's  troops 
were  freezing  and  starving  in  their  miserable  huts  at  Val- 
ley Forge.  When  the  report  of  the  British  victory  reached 
Paris,  the  friends  of  America  were  sorely  disheartened, 
but  Franklin  said,  when  some  one  told  him  that  General 
Howe  had  taken  Philadelphia,  "  You  are  mistaken  ;  Phila- 
delphia has  taken  General  Howe  "  ;  and  so  it  proved,  for 
after  having  been  shut  up  there  two-thirds  of  a  year,  the 
British  were  at  last  compelled  to  hastily  evacuate  the  place 
which  had  been  of  no  use  to  them. 

Meanwhile  Franklin  was  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  thus  release  a  large 
number  of  his  countrymen  from  the  filthy  and  horrible 
hulks  and  other  places  in  which  they  were  confined.     Al- 

This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  uncomrnon  here. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  one  unknown  person  brings  another  equally  unknown, 
to  recommend  him;  and  sometimes  they  recommend  one  another!  As  to  this 
gentleman,  I  must  refer  you  to  himself  for  his  character  and  merits,  with 
which  he  is  certainly  better  acquainted  than  I  can  possibly  be.  I  recommend 
him,  however,  to  those  civilities,  which  every  stranger,  of  whom  one  knows 
no  harm,  has  a  right  to;  and  I  request  you  will  do  him  all  the  good  ofhces, 
and  show  him  all  the  favor,  that,  on  further  acquaintance,  you  shall  find  him 
to  deserve.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc." 
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though  the  war  dragged  on,  and  at  times  even  Washing- 
ton seemed  despondent,  yet  Franklin  did  not  doubt  that 
eventually  a  turn  must  come  in  our  favor.  He  had  proved 
by  statistics  that  the  population  of  the  colonies  was  in- 
creasing at  such  a  rapid  rate  that,  as  he  calculated,  it  would 
double  once  every  twenty-five  years  —  an  estimate  which 
has  thus  far  been  confirmed  by  facts.  He  foresaw  that 
eventually  the  majority  of  the  English  people  would  be 
found  not  in  I'^ngland,  but  in  America.  He  thought  that 
a  country  with  such  a  future  could  afford  to  wait.  The 
change  in  the  tide  of  affairs  was  nearer,  however,  than  he 
Kujiposcd.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1777,  right  on  the  heels  of 
the  evil  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Philadelphia,  came  the  news 
of  Burgoyne's  surrender  to  the  Americans.  The  defeat 
of  the  British  general  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  pol- 
icy of  the  French  government.  I'ranklin  lost  no  time  in 
renewing  his  proposition,  for  a  treaty  or  rather  for  two 
treaties  :  one  political,  by  which  France  and  America 
agreed  to  support  each  other  in  arms  against  Great  Britain  ; 
the  other  commercial,  which  secured  equal  privileges  of 
trade  to  the  contracting  parties.  The  two  treaties  were 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  and  were  at 
once  sent  by  special  messenger  to  America,  where  they 
were  ratified  by  Congress.  Under  the.se  treaties  France 
agreed  to  send  a  fleet  of  sixteen  men-of-war  and  four  thou- 
.sand  men  to  assist  the  United  States  ;  and,  although  the 
P'rench  government  was  in  an  almost  bankrupt  condition, 
I'Vanklin  .secured  help  to  carry  on  the  war,  amounting  in 
all  to  over  five  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  nearly  two  mi!- 
lii)ns  was  a  free  gift.  With  good  reason  might  it  be  said 
that  he  and  Washington  were  the  two  great  powers  who 
carried  the   Revolution  through  to  a  successful  and  final 
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victory  :  the  one  by  his  military  genius,  the  other  by  his 
diplomacy ;  one  with  the  sword,  the  other  with  the  purse. 

Great  Britain  no  sooner  learned  of  the  French  treaty 
than  she  declared  war  against  France,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  ask  the  United  States  to  join  her  in  it !  Lord 
North,  the  English  prime  minister,  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  that  he  hurried  two  bills  through  Parliament, 
offering  to  recognize  Congress,  give  up  all  claims  to  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  grant  them  representation 
in  Parliament.  The  Americans  were  no  longer  styled 
"rebels"  but  "his  majesty's  faithful  subjects."  Only  let 
them  come  back,  and  their  sins,  like  those  of  the  prodigal 
son,  should  all  be  forgiven.  But  it  is  an  old  saying  that 
revolutions  never  go  backward,  and  the  Americans  having 
once  declared  themselves  independent  intended  to  remain 
so.  Not  satisfied  with  these  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  Eng- 
land also  made  secret  overtures  to  Franklin,  but  without 
effect. 

Up  to  this  period  the  United  States  had  been  too  poor 
to  build  a  navy  ;  but  with  the  funds  provided  by  France, 
Franklin  was  now  able  to  buy  and  arm  a  number  of  priva- 
teers which  did  considerable  execution.  In  1 779  he  put  Cap- 
tain Paul  Jones  in  command  of  a  small  fleet,  one  of  which 
Jones  named  the  "Bonhomme  Richard"  ("Poor  Rich- 
ard "),  in  honor  of  Franklin.  With  these  vessels  Captain 
Jones  captured  many  British  merchantmen.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  encountered  two  English  men-of-war,  one 
of  forty  guns,  the  other  of  twenty-two,  or  sixty-two  in  all, 
to  Jones's  forty.  After  a  terrible  battle  the  larger  of  the 
two  British  frigates  surrendered,  and  the  second  was  cap- 
tured by  the  help  of  the  other  privateers.  Yxom.  this  time 
the  English  could  no  longer  boast  that  Britannia  ruled  the 
waves. 
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While  thus  ri;;htin{;  the  enemy  Franklin  managed  to 
find  leisure  for  both  literary  and  scientific  work.  He  read 
a  pajH-r  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  on 
the  Northern  Lights,  in  which  he  advanced  the  theory 
that  they  arc  of  electrical  origin.  He  thus  anticipated  by 
many  years  the  explanation  which  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted by  scientific  men,  just  as  he  first  discovered  the 
warmth  of  that  great  ocean  river  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
found  the  true  origin  and  course  of  northeast  storms. 
He  kept  uji  a  constant  correspondence  with  a  circle  of 
I'Vench  friends,  and  used  to  send  them  all  sorts  of  witty 
and  wise  j^roduclions.  (^ne  of  these,  addressed  to  Madame 
Hrillon,  was  the  story  of  the  Whistle,  which,  like  a  well- 
worn  coin,  still  passes  current  and  will  for  generations 
to  come. 

He  writes  to  her  :  "  \'ou  love  stories,  and  will  excuse  my 
telling  one  of  myself. 

"When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a 
holiday,  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers.  I  went  directly 
to  a  shoj)  where  they  sold  toys  for  children  ;  and,  being 
charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle  that  I  met  by  the  way 
in  the  hands  of  anctther  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and  gave 
all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came  h<»me,  and  went 
whistling  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased  with  my  whistU, 
but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I 
had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth  ;  put 
me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with 
the  rest  of  the  money  ;  and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my 
folly,  that  I  cried  with  ve.xalion  ;  and  the  reHection  gave 
me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

"  This  however  was  after\vards  of  use  to  me,  the  impression 
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continuing;'  on  my  mind;  so  that  often,  when  I  was  tempted 
to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself.  Don't 
give  too  uiuchfor  the  -w/iist/c ;  and  I  saved  my  money. 

"As  I  grew  uj),  came  into  the  world,  and  observed  the 
actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many, 
who  gave  too  viHch  for  the  whistle. 

"When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favor,  sacrificing 
his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,^  his  repose,  his  liberty,  his 
virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends,  to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to 
myself,  This  man  gives  too  niucJi  for  his  whistle. 

"When  I  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly  em- 
ploying himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  his  own 
affairs,  and  ruining  them  by  that  neglect.  He  pays,  indeed, 
said  I,  too  vine  h  for  J  lis  zv  J  lis  tie. 

"If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of  comfort- 
able living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  joys  of  benevolent 
friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth.  Poor  man, 
said  \,  yon  pay  too  mncJi  for yonr  zuhistle. 

"  When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every 
laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to 
mere  corporeal  sensations,  and  ruining  his  health  in  their 
pursuit,  Mistaken  man,  said  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for 
yourself,  instead  of  pleasure ;  you  give  too  miieh  for  yonr 
ivhistle. 

"  If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes,  fine 
houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages,  all  above  his  fortune, 
for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends  his  career  in  a 
prison,  Alas  I  say  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his 
whistle. 

"When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl  married  to 

^  Lev'ees:  royal  receptions. 
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an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband,  What  a  pity,  say  I,  that 
she  should  pay  so  much  for  a  whistle  ! 

"  In  short,  I  conceive  that  jjreat  part  of  the  miseries  of 
mankind  are  brou;;ht  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they 
have  made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by  their  giving  too 
much  for  their  xvhistles. 

"  Yet  I  ou^dit  to  have  charity  for  these  unhajipy  jxiople, 
when  I  consider,  that,  with  all  this  wisdom  of  which  I  am 
boasting,  there  are  certain  things  in  the  world  so  tempting, 
for  example,  the  apj^les  of  King  John,'  which  happily  arc 
not  to  be  bought  ;  for  if  they  were  put  to  sale  by  auction, 
I  might  very  easily  be  led  to  ruin  myself  in  the  purchase, 
and  find  that  I  had  once  more  giveu  too  much  for  the 
whistle." 

Franklin  at  this  time  suffered  not  only  from  the  infirmi- 
ties  incidental  to  his  age,  which  was  now  more  than  three- 
score and  ten,  but  also  from  the  gout,  which,  with  another 
and  more  dangerous  malady  often  tormented  him  with  ex- 
cruciating pain.  His  remedy  was  the  mind-cure,  though 
it  was  fun  rather  than  faith  on  which  he  placeil  his  chief 
reliance.  To  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  prescribed  drugs, 
he  sent  the  following  dialogue  :  — 

DlALOGUK    ilETWEEN    FkANKLIN    AND    Till.    CiOUT. 

MlDNKiHT,  22  Oct.,   1780. 

Fkanki.in.  i:h  !  Oh  !  I'.h  !  What  have  I  done  to  merit 
these  cruel  sufferings  ? 

Gout.  Many  things;  you  have  eaten  and  drank  too 
freely,  and  too  much  indulged  those  legs  of  yours  in  their 
indolence. 

'  Apples  of  King  John  :  proKahW  maj;ic  applc».  like  thote  of  the  Araliian 
Nights,  which  t,Tanl  ihc  cater  health  an<l  ro«mI  fortune. 
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Franklin.    Who  is  it  that  accuses  me? 

Gout.    It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gout. 

Franklin.    What !  my  enemy  in  person  ? 

Gout.    No,  not  your  enemy. 

Franklin.  I  repeat  it ;  my  enemy  ;  for  you  would  not 
only  torment  my  body  to  death,  but  ruin  my  good  name ; 
you  reproach  me  as  a  glutton  and  a  tippler ;  now  all  the 
world,  that  knows  me,  will  allow  that  I  am  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

Gout.  The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases;  it  is  always 
very  complaisant  ^  to  itself,  and  sometimes  to  its  friends  ; 
but  I  very  well  know  that  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink 
proper  for  a  man,  who  takes  a  reasonable  degree  of  ex- 
ercise, would  be  too  much  for  another,  who  never  takes 
any. 

Franklin.  I  take  —  Eh!  Oh!  —  as  much  exercise  —  Eh! 
—  as  I  can,  Madam  Gout.  You  know  my  sedentary  state, 
and  on  that  account,  it  would  seem,  Madam  Gout,  as  if  you 
might  spare  me  a  little,  seeing  it  is  not  altogether  my  own 
fault. 

Gout.  Not  a  jot ;  your  rhetoric  and  your  politeness  are 
thrown  away ;  your  apology  avails  nothing.  If  your  situa- 
tion in  life  is  a  sedentary  one,  your  amusements,  your 
recreations,  at  least,  should  be  active.  Fie,  then,  Mr. 
Franklin  !  But  amidst  my  instructions,  I  had  almost  for- 
got to  administer  my  wholesome  corrections  ;  so  take  that 
twinge,  —  and  that. 

Fr.\nklin.  Oh!  Eh.  Oh!  Ohhh !  As  much  instruc- 
tion as  you  please,  Madam  Gout,  and  as  many  reproaches ; 
but  pray,  Madam,  a  truce  ^  to  your  corrections  ! 

^  Com'plaisant :  ()l)lipinp,  civil. 
^  Truce :  ccssatiim. 
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Gout.    No,  Sir,  no,  —  I  will  not  abate  a  particle  of  what 
is  so  much  for  your  good  ;  therefore  — 

Franklin.    Your  reasonings  grow  ver>'  tiresome. 

Gout.    I  stand  corrected.     I  will  be  silent  and  continue 
my  office ;  take  that,  and  that. 

Franklin.    Oh  !  Ohh  !     Talk  on,  I  pray  you! 

Gout.  No,  no  ;  I  have  a  good  number  of  twinges  for 
you  to-night,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  some  more  to-morrow. 

Franklin.  What,  with  such  a  fever!  I  shall  go  dis- 
tracted.    Oh  !  I'^h  !     Can  no  one  bear  it  for  me  "*. 

Gout.    Ask  that  of  your  horses  ;  they  have  served  you 

faithfully. 

Franklin.  How  can  you  so  cruelly  sport  with  my  tor- 
ments } 

Gout.  Sport !  I  am  very  serious.  I  have  here  a  list 
of  offenses  against  your  own  health  distinctly  written,  and 
can  justify  every  stroke  inflicted  on  you. 

Franklin.    Read  it  then. 

Gout.  It  is  too  long  a  detail ;  but  I  will  briefly  mention 
some  particulars. 

I''ranklin.  Proceed.  I  am  all  attention.  {The  Gout 
NOW  tiami'S  oi'cr  n  long  list  of  ojfiiists.) 

Franklin.  I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness  of  Poor 
Richard's  remark,  that  "  Our  debts  and  our  sins  are  always 
greater  than  we  tliink  for." 

Gout.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sages  in  your 
maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct. 

I-'ranklin.    Ah!  how  tiresome  you  are! 

Gout.  Well,  then,  to  my  ofTice  ;  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten  that  I  am  your  physician.     There! 

I'K.NNKi.iN.    Ohhh!  what  a  terrible  physician  ! 

Gout.    I  low  ungrateful  you  arc  to  say  so!     Is  it  not  I 
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who,  in  the  character  of  your  physician,  have  saved  you 
from  the  palsy,  dropsy,  and  apoplexy  ?  one  or  other  of 
which  would  have  done  for  you  long  ago,  but  for  me. 

Franklin.  Oh!  Oh!  —  for  Heaven's  sake  leave  me; 
and  I  promise  faithfully  to  take  exercise  daily,  and  live 
temperately. 

Gout.  I  know  you  too  well.  But  I  leave  you  with  an 
assurance  of  visiting  you  again  at  a  proper  time  and  place ; 
for  my  object  is  your  good,  and  you  are  sensible  now  that 
I  am  your  real  friend)- 

While  engaged  in  doing  all  in  his  power  for  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  also  used  his  influence  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  certain  great  principles  of  inter- 
national intercourse  which  are  now  either  fully  admitted 
by  most  civilized  countries,  or  promise  soon  to  be.  He 
pledged  America  to  the  policy  of  the  protection  of  the 
merchant  ships  of  neutral  nations  during  war.  He  exposed 
the  ruinous  folly  of  the  English  laws  which  restricted  the 
free  importation  of  breadstuffs  into  Great  Britain  at  a  time 
when  her  people  were  suffering  for  want  of  food ;  and 
although  he  had  helped  to  fit  out  privateers  against  her 
commerce,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  such  methods  of  warfare. 

But  so  far  as  America  and  England  were  concerned,  an 
event  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  make  the -work  of 
Captain  Paul  Jones  no  longer  necessary.  On  Sunday, 
Nov.  25,  1 78 1,  a  special  government  messenger  reached 
London  with  the  intelligence  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  sur- 
rendered at  Yorktown.     When  the  prime  minister,  Lord 

1  "  A  Petition  of  the  Left  Hand  "  and  "  The  Ephemera  "  should  also  be 
read.     Sec  Bigelow's  "  Franklin's  Works." 
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North,  was  informed  of  this  decisive  defeat,  he  threw  up 
his  arms  as  if  struck  by  a  bullet,  exclaiming,  "  O  God !  it 
is  all  over  ! "  Parliament  was  summoned  at  once  to  con- 
sider the  crisis.  The  majority  believed  that  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  would  be  useless.  The  king  ami  his 
friends  held  out  and  would  not  hear  of  any  cessation  of 
hostilities,  but  at  length  they  had  to  yield,  and  Lord  North 
retired  from  office  to  be  succeeded  by  Lord  Rockingham, 
on  the  express  condition  that  jKace  should  be  made. 
When  the  news  was  announced  there  were  shouts  of  joy 
in  the  streets  ;  many  houses  were  illuminated,  and  the 
people  cheered  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  had  voted  against  the  king  as  "  the  saviours  of  their 
country." 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  Revolution  was  practically 
over,  but  many  delays  occurred  before  a  definitive  treaty 
could  be  made  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. There  were  four  chief  questions  to  be  settled,  which 
involved  not  only  ICngland  and  America,  but  also  France 
and  Spain  as  parties  to  the  agreement.  The.se  were  :  i. 
The  full  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  thirteen  states  as  a  nation  ;  2.  The  recognition  of  the 
Mississijjpi  River  as  the  western  lx)undary  of  the  States, 
of  Canada  as  the  northern,  and  (»f  I**lorida  as  the  south- 
ern ;  3.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Americans  to 
fish  on  the  Hanks  of  Newfoundland  ;  4.  ComjK-nsation  to 
the  Loyalists  in  America  for  their  loss  of  projKTty.  On 
the  first  jx)int  there  was  practically  no  very  serious  disa- 
greement, but  the  commissioners  apjwinted  to  negotiate 
the  i>cace  could  not  come  to  terms  on  the  remaining  three. 
Lngland  thought  Maine  shouUl  be  included  in  her  Cana- 
dian jKJsscssions.     Spain  objected  to  our   holding  all  the 
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territory  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  and  botli  iM-ance 
and  I'^ngland  were  opposed  either  to  our  catching  or  to  our 
curing  fish  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  In  regard  to 
making  compensation  to  Loyalists  (or  Tories),  which  Eng- 
land at  first  strongly  insisted  upon,  Franklin  was  firm  in 
his  refusal.  He  said  that  it  was  like  the  man  who  heated 
a  poker  red-hot  to  run  his  neighbor  through  ;  the  neighbor 
refused  in  the  most  emphatic  way  to  allow  the  weapon  to 
be  thrust  into  him  even  so  much  as  a  single  inch,  and  the 
man  who  had  heated  the  poker  then  demanded  that  his 
neighbor  should  at  least  pay  him  for  the  time  and  fuel  he 
had  spent  in  getting  the  iron  red-hot !  This  ridicule  had 
its  effect,  and  Great  Britain  said  no  more  about  Loyalist 
claims. 

On  the  other  points  the  debate  went  on  for  months. 
John  Adams  and  John  Jay,  who,  with  Franklin,  repre- 
sented the  United  States,  both  doubted  the  good  faith  of 
France  which,  notwithstanding  her  friendliness  during 
the  war,  they  believed  to  be  bent  on  cutting  us  off  from 
all  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  even  of  depriving 
us  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Jay  was  disgusted, 
and  urged  that  the  matter  be  postponed  or  dropped.  "  What, 
asked  Franklin,  "would  you  break  off  negotiations  now.^" 
"Yes,"  answered  the  resolute  Jay,  "just  as  I  break  the  pipe 
I  am  smoking  "  ;  and  with  that  he  tossed  it  into  the  fire.  But 
I'Vanklin  felt  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  anger  France 
at  such  a  juncture.  His  politic  management  soothed  all 
irritated  feelings,  and  on  Sept.  3,  1783,'  a  final  treaty  of 

1  A  preliminary  treaty  had  been  signed,  without  tlic  knowledge  of  France, 
in  1782.  Franklin  adniilted  that  this  was  an  irregularity,  t)ut  asserted  that  llie 
provisional  treaty  was  conditioned  on  its  final  acceptance  by  France. 

A  reduced  copy  of  the  signature  of  the  English  and  .\nierican  commission- 
ers to  the  final  treaty  (with  their  respective  seals)  is  shown  on  preceding  page. 
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peace  was  si<;nccl  ami  sealed  between  Great  liritain  and 
America.  As  the  last  commissioner  affixed  his  sij;nature 
to  the  important  document,  the  United  States  took  her 
place  as  a  free  and  independent  republic  amony;  the  nations 
of  the  world.  An  anecdote  is  current  in  Taris  in  re};ard 
to  the  treaty  which,  whatever  may  be  its  claim  to  truth,  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  "beinj;  a  tribute  to  I'ranklin's  ready 
wit.  The  story  goes  that,  at  a  grand  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  the  successful  arrangement  of  terms  between  the  coun- 
tries, the  English  ambassador  drank  the  health  of  King 
George  III.,  whose  power,  said  he,  like  that  of  the  sun  at 
midday,  illumines  the  world.  Next  came  the  French  min- 
ister, who  responded  in  behalf  of  Louis  X\'I..  whom  he 
compared  to  the  moon  riding  in  splendor,  ami  dissipating 
the  shades  of  night.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  l->ank- 
lin.  What  was  there  left  for  him  to  say  t  The  philosopher 
slowly  rose,  and,  fdling  his  glass  to  the  brim,  called  on  the 
company  to  join  him  in  a  toast  to  George  Washiygton, 
I'resident  of  the  United  Slates,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  who,  like  Joshua  of  old,  commanded  the 
sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  and  tluy  obeyed  him  ! 

To  the  credit  of  ICngland  it  should  be  said  that  the  govern- 
ment finally  accepted  the  situation  without  weak  repining. 
When,  a  few  years  later,  John  Adams  was  presented  to 
George  HI.  as  the  first  minister  from  the  Ignited  Stales 
at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  the  king  received  him  with 
much  emotion,  .saying  that  though  he  had  been  the  last 
to  consent  to  a  separation,  he  would  now  be  the  first  to 
welcome  the  friendship  (»f  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent power. 

In  the  summer  of  17S5  I'ranklin  turned  his  face  toward 
hc»me       He  wa*-  tlwn  v.,.  fcclili'  ihit  \\c  <  ouM  not  bear  even 
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the  motion  of  a  carriage,  but  was  transported  from  Passy, 
the  suburb  of  Paris,  where  he  had  resided  for  nine  years, 
to  Havre,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
jiiiles,  in  the  queen's  litter,  a  kind  of  covered  couch  borne 
between  two  mules. 

On  the  voyage  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  writing  some 
papers  on  "  Improvement  in  Navigation  "  and  on  "  Smoky 
Chimneys  "  ;  he  also  repeated  his  experiments  in  regard 
to  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  He  landed  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  September  amid  the  ringing 
of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon  in  joy  at  his  safe  return. 


§  19.   Franklin  and  the  Constitution,  1785-1787. 

P^ranklin  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  weeks  when  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ofifice 
being  the  same  as  that  of  governor  in  the  other  States. 
He  was  annually  chosen  for  three  successive  years,  that 
is,  for  the  full  time  that,  by  the  state  constitution,  the 
position  could  be  held  consecutively  by  one  person.  As  he 
said,  in  a  playful  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  had  not  firmness 
enough  to  resist  the  unanimous  desire  of  my  country  folk ; 
and  I  find  myself  harnessed  again  in  their  service  for  an- 
other year.  They  engrossed  the  prime  of  my  life.  They 
have  eaten  my  flesh,  and  seem  resolved  now  to  pick  my 
very  bones."  The  entire  salary  which  P>anklin  received 
as  President,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $30,000,  he  regu- 
larly spent  for  some  public  and  benevolent  objects.  In 
fact,  during  his  whole  life,  though  he  had  always  been 
thrifty,  he  had  never  been  selfish  or  mean.  His  motto  . 
was,  "We  should  save  in  order  that  we  may  give."  To  \ 
that  motto  he  was  always  true.     When  in  Plngland  he  once 
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lent  a  considerable  sum  to  a  needy  French  gentleman,  say- 
ing, "  When  you  arc  able,  lend  the  same  amount  to  some  one 
else  who  asks  help,  on  condition  that  he  shall  do  likewise  ; 
in  this  way  the  money  will  be  kept  in  circulation,  and  s(4 
do  much  good." 

Sparks  says  that  "if  the  whole  fifty  years  of  his  public 
life  arc  taken  together,  it  is  believed  that  his  receipts,  in 
the  form  of  compensation  or  salaries,  did  not  defray  his 
necessary  expenses." 

He  was  always  ready  with  an  encouraging  word  to  those 
less  fortunate  than  himself.  When  the  limes  were  hard 
and  j)ei)ple  despondent,  he  issued  his  "Consolation  f<»r 
America,"  declaring  that  farming  and  the  fisheries  were 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth.  "Every  man,"  said  he, 
"  who  puts  a  seed  into  the  ground  is  recompensed  forty- 
fold  ;  every  one  that  draws  a  fish  out  of  the  waters  draws 
up  a  piece  of  silver." 

Hut  old  and  broken  in  bodily  health  as  Franklin  was. 
the  country  could  not  spare  his  services,  lie  hatl  been 
clerk  of  the  Assembly,  member  of  the  legislature,  dele- 
gate to  the  Colonial  Congress,  agent  abroad  for  American 
interests  for  twenty-six  years,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  postmaster-general,  member  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  minister  at  the  court  of  France,  com- 
missioner to  draft  the  treaty  of  i>eace,  and  governor  of 
I'enn.sylvania  He  thought  now  that  his  work  was  done. 
Hut  no!  his  State  had  yet  another  request  to  make,  —  that 
he  should  act  as  delegate  to  the  convention  which  was 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  May,  1787,  to  frame  the  Consti- 
tution of  the    Republic. 

The  need  of  a  constitution  had  become  imperative. 
When  the  lountry  emerged   from   the   Revolution,  it   was 
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practically  bankrupt.  The  long  struggle  for  independence 
had  made  the  union  of  the  colonies  a  necessity,  but  the 
coming  of  peace  relaxed  the  bond,  and  the  confederation 
threatened  to  break  up  in  anarchic  confusion  and  civil  war. 
The  States  had  no  proper  head.  There  was  neither  presi- 
dent, senate,  nor  supreme  court.  Congress  consisted  of 
a  single  house,  which  was  conspicuous  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
for  its  weakness.  It  could  enact  laws,  but  could  not  en- 
force them  ;  it  could  apportion  taxes,  but  could  not  levy 
them  ;  it  could  ask  for  soldiers,  but  could  not  draft  them. 
In  short,  as  an  eminent  statesman  ^  said,  "  Congress  could 
declare  everything,  but  could  do  nothing."  The  States 
were  jealous  of  each  other  and  jealous  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, though  that  government  was  a  name  rather  than 
a  fact.  They  quarreled  about  boundary  lines ;  they  re- 
fused to  pay  debts ;  they  denied  each  other  freedom  of 
trade  ;  they  had  even  begun  to  split  up  into  independent 
and  hostile  fragments.  Appalled  by  the  discord,  some 
conservative  men  despaired  of  the  Republic,  and  wished 
to  make  Washington  king.  Washington  himself  beheld 
the  wrangling  with  dismay.  He  said,  "  We  are  one  nation 
to-day  and  thirteen  to-morrow."  He  saw  that  the  only 
hope  lay  in  the  action  of  the  convention,  which  had  been 
called  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  Franklin  shared 
that  feeling,  and  next  to  Washington,  who  presided  over 
its  deliberations,  no  delegate  had  greater  influence  than 
he.  But  the  difficulties  which  the  body  had  to  overcome 
were  no  trifling  ones.  More  than  a  month  was  spent  in 
fruitless  discussion,  and  the  convention  seemed  to  be  as 
far  from  any  agreement  as  when  they  first  met. 

*  John  Jay. 
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At  the  end  of  that  time  Franklin  thus  addressed  the 
presiding  officer :  — 

"How  has  it  happened,  Sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  i»f  Lights 
to  illuminate  our  understandings  ?  In  the  beginning  of 
the  contest  with  liritain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  dan- 
ger, we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  divine  pro- 
tection. Our  prayers.  Sir,  were  heard ;  and  they  were 
graciously  answered.  All  of  us,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  super- 
intending Providence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Provi 
dence  we  owe  this  ha|)j)y  opportunity  of  consulting  in 
peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend  } 
or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  his  assistance.^  I 
have  lived,  Sir,  a  long  time  ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth  that  Gon  f;oV' 
cms  iu  th*'  affairs  of  men.  And.  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  his  aiil .' "  ' 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  recess,  the  convention 
.sat  during  the  entire  summer,  forging  and  testing  each 
link  of  the  new  chain  that  was  to  bind  all  opposing  indi 
vidual  interests  into  one  solid  and  symmetrical  union.' 
Sometimes  the  little  States  held  out  and  refu.scd  to  agree 
to  an  article,  at  other  times  the  great  ones  resisted  ;  but 

•  Though  the  conrenlion  <li«l  not  adopt  the  recommendation,  yet  it  it 
probable  that  it  had  contiderable  effect  in  tecuring  more  cfTicicnt  ami  united 
action,  and  hence  was  not  wholly  1«»H. 

*  The  o|>cninK  paragraph  of  the  C'on«tituti<m  clearly  fteti  forth  the  purpote 
for  which  it  wa»  franjcd  :  — 

"We.  the  I'e»»ple  of  the  fnited  State*,  in  €»rder  to  form  a  mart  perft*t 
union.  e«labli»h  justice,  in«ure  tlomnlic  lran<|udlity,  provide  fur  the  commoo 
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at  last  a  compromise  was  reached  which  practically  satis- 
fied them  all.  A  copy  of  the  Constitution  was  now 
printed  and  submitted  to  the  convention  for  reconsidera- 
tion and  amendment.  That  consumed  another  month,  and 
on  Monday,  September  17,  the  completed  work  was  ready 
to  be  signed.  Franklin  had  prepared  the  following  speech 
for  the  occasion,  but  he  was  too  feeble  to  deliver  it,  and  it 
was  read  for  him.     He  said  :  — 

"  Mr.  President  : 

"  I  confess,  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  Consti- 
tution at  present  ;  but,  Sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never 
approve  it ;  for,  having  lived  long,  I  have  experienced 
many  instances  of  being  obliged,  by  better  information  or 
fuller  consideration,  to  change  opinions  even  on  important 
subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be  other- 
wise. It  is  therefore  that,  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt 
I  am  to  doubt  my  own  judgment  of  others.  Most  men, 
indeed,  as  well  as  most  sects  in  religion,  think  themselves 
in  possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  wherever  others  differ 

from  them,  it  is  so  far   error But,   though    many 

private  persons  think  almost  as  highly  of  their  own  in- 
fallibility as  of  that  of  their  sect,  few  express  it  so  natu- 
rally as  a  certain  French  lady,  who,  in  a  little  dispute  with 
her  sister,  said,  '  But  I  meet  with  nobody  but  myself  that 
is  always  in  the  right.'  "  ^ 

Still  many  hesitated  to  sign.  Some  thought  the  con- 
vention would  have  to  break  up  without    finishing   their 

defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  .America." 

1  For  the  whole  speech  see  Bigelow's  edition  of  Franklin's  ll^'orks. 
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work.  One  member,  says  McMastcr,  "feared  a  civil  war." 
Washington  was  the  first  to  come  forward  to  the  table  and 
affi.x  his  name  to  the  Constitution.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
others  did  likcwi.se.  As  the  la.st  were  signing,  Franklin, 
looking  at  the  President's  .seat,  back  of  which  a  sun  was 
painted,  said  :  "  I  have  often  and  often  in  the  course  of  the 
session  .  .  .  looked  at  that  sun  behind  the  President,  with- 
out being  able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting. 
Hut  now,  at  length,  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it 
is  a  r/j/;/^,'- and  not  a  setting  sun."  '  Thus  was  formed  that 
Constitution  of  government  which,  in  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent ICnglish  historian,^  has  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  secured  to  the  peoj)le  of  the  United  States  "a 
greater  amount  of  combined  j)eace  and  freedom  than  was 
ever  before  enjoyed  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants." 


§  ao     "  The  Last  of  Karth  "      1787-April  17.  1790. 

Franklin  continued  in  j)ubiic  life  for  about  a  year  longer, 
during  which  time  he  kept  up  his  corresjKjndence  with  his 
friends  in  l-.ngland  and  1'" ranee,  as  well  as  at  home.  To 
one  of  them  he  wrote  in  1788,  that  he  intended  employing 
the  remnant  of  his  days  in  completing  his  autobiography, 
which  he  believed  would  be  of  es|>ccial  "  u.sc  to  young 
readers,  exemplifying  strongly  the  effects  of  prudent  and 

•  The  tame   year  in  which   the  convention  framed  the  Con»lituti'»n,  the 

"       -Mctl  "  the  IranVl v  "  wa»  iuue<i.    It  ha<l  u|K»n 

.  a  »un-cli.il.  an.l  .  the  wor.U  "  MINI >  VOUR 

BUSl^■^>iS."     <H>  the  other  »itle  w«»  an  emlle^i  chain  of  thirteen  link*,  and 
in  the  centre.  "  WK  AkK  ( »NK.' 

*  tUlwani  Freeman,  I'kt  Htitorv  ff  Ftdrral  i'--- fn-^mt 
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imprudent  conduct  in  the  commencement  of  a  life  of  busi-     % 
ness." 

To  another,  he  wrote,  the  same  year :  "  We  have  no 
philosophical  news  here  at  present,  except  that  a  boat 
moved  by  a  steam-enf;ine  rows  itself  against  tide  in  our 
river,  and  it  is  apprehended  the  construction  may  be  so 
simplified  and  improved  as  to  become  generally  useful."  ^ 
Franklin  soon  after  this  withdrew  from  public  affairs, 
though  he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  both  politics 
and  science,  and  had  the  Philosophical  Society  meet  at  his 
house. 

He  often  suffered  long-continued  pain,  which  unfitted 
him  for  any  work,  but  consoled  himself  with  the  thought 
that  "as  we  draw  near  the  conclusion  of  life,  nature  fur- 
nishes us  with  more  helps  to  wean  us  from  it."  He  de- 
clared that  the  hardest  cross  old  age  imposed  upon  him 
was  his  loss  of  the  friends  he  had  outlived  ;  that,  said  he, 
"  is  the  tax  we  pay  for  long  living  ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  heavy 
one."  His  last  public  act  was  to  sign  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  last  paper  which  he  wrote,  which  was  fin- 
ished the  day  before  his  death,  was  on  the  same  subject. 
Not  long  before  this  he  rose  and  had  his  bed  made,  so  that, 
as  he  said,  "//f  might  die  in  a  decent  manner^  On  April 
17th  the  end  came.  He  left  a  will  which  began  with  these 
characteristic  words  :  — 

"  I,  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  printer,  late 

*  This  was  John  Fitch's  steamboat,  the  first  ever  launched  in  America. 
Poor  Fitch  struggled  hard  to  make  it  a  success,  but  failed  to  get  sufficient 
money  to  carry  out  his  plans.  lie  became  utterly  disheartened  at  last,  and  in 
1798  commillcd  suicide.  In  his  journal  he  had  written  :  "The  day  will  conic 
when  some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  from  my  invention." 
Not  long  after,  lulton  accomplished  what  Fitch  had  begun. 


2r)4  AVTOfilOC.RAPllV  ' "^ 

Minister  ricnipotcntiary  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Court  of  France,  now  President  of  the  Stale  of 
Tennsylvania,  do  make  and  declare  my  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, as  follows." 

In  his  will  he  says,  **  I  was  born  in  Boston,  New  l-.nj;land, 
and  owe  my  first  instructions  in  literature  t«)  the  free  gram- 
mar schools  established  there.  I  therefore  k'^c  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  to  my  executors  to  be  by  them  .  .  . 
paid  over  to  the  manager  or  directors  of  the  free  schools 
.  .  .  to  be  .  .  .  put  out  to  interest  .  .  .  which  interest,  annu- 
ally, shall  be  laid  «)Ut  in  silver  medals,  and  given  as  honorary 
rewards  annually,  .  .  .  for  the  encouragement  «»f  scholarship 
in  the  said  schools." 

These  medals  are  now  distributed  among  the  boys  of 
the  Kngli.sh  High  and  Latin  Schools  of  Boston  at  the 
yearly  examination.  Among  his  private  bequests  the  fol- 
lowing  is  of  interest.     He  says:  — 

"The  King  of  France's  picture,  set  with  four  hundred 
and  eight  diamonds,  I  give  to  my  daughter,  Sarah  Mache, 
requesting,  however,  that  .she  would  not  form  any  of  those 
diamonds  into  ornaments,  either  for  herself  <»r  daughters, 
and  thereby  introduce  or  countenance  the  ex|)ensive,  vain, 
and  useless  fashion  of  wearing  jewels  in  this  country;  and 
that  those  immediately  connected  with  the  pi*  lure  mav  1m- 
preserved  with  the  same." 

Franklin  further  gave  to  "the  l»»wn  of  Boston"  and  to 
the  city  of  I'hilatlelphia  the  sum  of  <»ne  thousaml  |Miunds 
sterling  each,  on  condition  that  the  money  be  loaned  to 
young  married  arti.sans  until  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years 
the  principal  should  have  increased  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thousand  jxjunds,  when  the  greater  p«rt  was  to  1)C  laid 
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out  in  improving  each  of  the  cities  and  the  remainder  again 
invested  for  another  century  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Franklin  fund  of  the  city  of  Boston  now  amounts 
to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which 
will  be  expended  on  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as  the 
Franklin  Park.  The  Philadelphia  fund,  which  now  amounts 
to  about  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars,  will,  when  the 
century  expires  {1891),  probably  be  used  for  the  advan- 
tage of  that  city. 

Thus  P>anklin  is  even  now  carrying  out  the  resolution  '  V 
he  had  taken  of  being  useful  after  his  death  —  illustrating 
the  truth  of  the  Hindoo  saying  that  "our  works  live  on 
when  we  have  passed  away."  Of  the  four  greatest  men 
that  this  country  has  produced  he  stands  first  in  order 
of  time  —  P"ranklin,  Washington,  Webster,  Lincoln.  Of 
those  who  have  reached  advanced  age  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  could  truthfully  say  that  he  "was  willing  to  live 
his  life  over  again."  Did  that  mean  that  his  had  been  a 
perfect  life.''  His  confession  of  his  "errata"  answers  that 
question.  What  it  did  mean  was  this  —  that  on  the  whole, 
the  spirit  of  his  life  was  steadily  tending  onward  and 
upward,  so  that  though  he  stumbled  as  he  ran  yet  he 
recovered  himself,  and,  in  (he  end,  icon  the  race. 

At  his  funeral  twenty  thousand  people  gathered  to  take 
part,  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  France  the 
National  Assembly  put  on  mourning  for  the  man  of  whom 
Turgot  ^  had  said,  "  He  snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  the 
sky  and  the  scepter  from  the  hands  of  tyrants."  He  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  by 
the  side  of  his  wife,  who  died  while  he  was  in  l^nglantl  in 
1774.     The  plain  marble  .slab  over  the  two  graves  bears, 

'  Turgot  (^Tur'go)  :  "  Eripuit  ccclo  fiilmen  sccptrumque  tyrannis." 
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at  his  request,  no  other  inscription  than  "  Henjanun  and 
Deborah  Franklin,  1790." 

More  than  sixty  years  before,  when  a  printer  in   I'hila- 
(leli)hia,  he  had  written  his  own  epitaph.     Here  it  is:  — 

■THE  BODY 
OF 

BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN, 

PRINTER. 

(Lili«  th«  cev«r  o(  an  old  book. 
Hi         '      ■    1   ,n  out_ 

And  itiipt  c '  ^  tnd  g-lding.) 

LIES  MERE.    FOOD   FOR   WORMS. 

BUT  THE   WORK    SHALL    NOT   BE   LOST. 

FOR  IT  WILL  (u  h«  Mim«<)  APPEAR  ONCE  MORE. 

IN  A  NEW  ANO  MORE  ELEGANT    EDITION. 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED 

nr 

THE  AUTHOR." 
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(Words  followed  by  n.  refer  to  notes.) 


Abb6,  n.,  209. 

Academy,  proposed  and  founded,  153. 

trustees  incorporated,  155. 

aided  by  English  friends,  155, 

aided  by  the  Assembly,  155. 

becomes  University  of  Philadelphia, 
Acrostic,  n.,  6. 

155- 
Adams,  John,  first  minister  to  England, 

286. 
Matthew,  his  collection  of  books,  18. 
Addison's  Cato  quoted,  ill. 
Advertisement,  n.,  28,  132. 
.•Etat.,  n.,  15. 
Agent,  n.,  215. 
Aids-de-camp,  n.,  ir- 
Alexander,  James,  \ork,  173. 

Allen,  William,  coi  r  to  New 

York,  144. 
Anchovy,  n.,  66. 

Annis,  captain  of  London  packet,  n.,  48. 
Apples  of  King  John,  n.,  278. 
Articled,  n.,  74. 
Asbestos,  sample  shown  In  London,  n., 

60. 

Bag-wig,  n.,  259. 

Lail,  n.,  91. 

Bancroft,  Hon.  George,  his  History  of 

United  States,  iv. 
Baptists,  expelled,  9. 
Bartholomew  Close,  n.,  59. 
Battery  built  near  Philadelphia,  143. 
Bays,  n.,  62. 


Benevolences,  n.,  263. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  197,  202. 

Bible,  treasured  by  early  Protestants,  7. 

Pigelow,  Hon.  John,  iii. 

his  edition  of  Franklin's   Life  and 
Works,  iv. 
Billet,  n.,  35. 
Bills,  n.,  205. 
Blanks,  n.,  95. 

Bond,  Dr.  Thomas,  favors  hospital,  160. 
dislikes  B.  F.'s  cautious  forebodings, 
194. 
"  Bonhomme    Richard,"    I'aul    Jones's 

ship,  275. 
Boston,  n.,  9,  14. 
Boston  resists  taxation,  263. 

throws  342  chests  of  tea  overboard, 

263. 
port  of,  closed  to  trade,  263. 
Bound,  n.,  56. 

Braddoek,   Gen.,   with    two    regiments, 
179. 
his  need  of  wagons,  180. 
his  over-confidence,  189. 
falls  into  an  ambush,  190. 
his  defeat  and  retreat,  191. 
his  death,  192. 
Bradford,  Andrew,  postmaster,  refused 
to  carry  Pcmisylvatiia  Gazette,  97. 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  97. 
William,  in  New  York,  29. 
Braziers,  n.,  15. 

Pireintnal,  Joseph,   one    of    the    Junto 
club,  85. 
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Rrrinlnal,  Joseph,  his  valuable  aid,  87. 

Hriiain,  I  Jllle,  n..  58. 

Mt:'    ■    '        ire,  "a  broken  v.tst-.    jy;;. 

Hi'  li.,  123. 

Brockdcn,  Charles,  eminent  scrivener  of 

rhiU.,  so. 
Brown,  Dr.,  of  Burlington,  N.J.,  31. 
Brownell,  (jcorgc,  hb  school,  11. 
Bumpers,  n..  144. 

Buriyan's  "  I'llgrim's  I'rofjrcss,"  16.  30. 
Burgess,  n..  158. 
Burgoynr,   his   surrendrr   at    Saratoga, 

Burke,  Kdmund,  a  fricml  of  America, 

Burnet,  governor  of  .\c\»  York,  45. 
Burton,  his  hi>torical  collcciions,  n..  16. 
Burying-ground,  the  Old  Granary,  n., 
14. 

C.iImii.  n.,  334. 
Cannon,  n.,  144. 
Captiotu,  n..  76. 
C.i-  h..  180,  185. 

c. 

Chain,  n.,  79. 

Chapel,  n.,  64. 

Chapmen's  l>ooks.  n.,  i^. 

Character,  n.,  it. 

Charles   II.,  pervcitrs  .N.>ri-«  .>ntorm- 

bis,  8. 
Chased,  n..  234. 
Checks,  n..  78. 

Chelsea  to  Blackfrtan*.  n..  68. 
Church  attendance,  n.,  105. 
Ci,  .    .    -  -  - 

CIi  ■  "mm.ind  .it  Beth- 

lehem, aoo. 
Clrrk  of  Cicneral  AwmiuT,  iji, 
OcvcT,  n.,  8i. 
Clifton,  John,  sup|>li«-s  ftisl  sirrrt  lampt, 

Otninn,  governor  of  New  York.  144 
lcnd%  rannon  (or  ilrfencc  of   I 
dvipliM.  144. 


Coleman.  William,  one  of  the  Junto 
club,  8(>. 

a  fncnd  m  ncvd,  (ji. 
College,  n.,  67. 

Collins.  John,  assists  B.  F.  to   leave 
home,  »>. 

goes  to  New  York,  43. 

becomes  intemperate,  45. 

t>orrows  n.  '  \\.  F..  45. 

Litis  inlu  I:  '.ire,  46. 

goes  to  BarUadocs.  46. 
Collinson    '        '   tn.  \^ 

B.  F.  1.  aJ7. 

Cok>nics,  "only  for  tM-nrfit  of  British 
tr.i  ■    • 

band'  r  to  resist  oppression. 

a6v 

r     •  .334. 

Con._  ,  n.,  37«). 

Compose,  n^  316^ 
' "  n..  '>3. 

Composition,  n..  69. 

'  ■  n-.  37- 

n.,  170. 
Congress,  n.,  171 

*• 
,'  III..  363. 
could  declare  everythmg,  but  do 
hMiliinu."  389. 
Conn.'isv.vjrN.  n..  aoS. 
Consiiluiion.  of  United  Suies.  drawa 
up  and  adopted.  a88.  091.  and  n.. 

Conventicles,  n..  ^. 

t'onvrntion.    fc>r    ir-iming    «.oni*iiution, 

a*9.  *>»• 
<  ..py,  II..J1 


'Irr  at  Yorktowit. 


aBi. 


CU'wn,  n.,  oj. 


ran. 


iXD/:x. 
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Crown  Point,   to  be  attacked,  178  and 
n.,  178. 

Daub,  n.,  10. 

Ueane,  Silas,  commissioner  to  France, 

270. 
Dear  Son,  n.,  i. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  269. 
Defoe,    his    "  Robinson    Crusoe "    and 

"  Essays,"  16,  30,  and  n.,  16. 
Degree,  n.,  237. 
Deism,  n.,  80. 
Demeaned,  n.,  26. 
Democratic,  n.,  173. 

Dcnham,   Quaker  merchant,   Philadel- 
phia, 54. 

fellow-passenger  to  England,  54. 

a  life-long  friend,  55. 

a  friend  of  1  lamilton's,  57. 

returns  to  Philadelphia,  6g. 

his  advice  to  Franklin,  69. 

takes  warehouse  on  Water  Street,  72. 

his  death,  1727,  72. 
Denny,  Capt.,  governor  of  the  province, 
213. 

complaisant  but  obstructive,  214. 

finally  consents  to  fair  taxation,  230. 

is  turned  out  and  impotently  threat- 
ened, 232. 
Deputies,  n.,  177,  215. 
Dickinson,  John,  his  letters  reprinted 
by  B.  F.,  260. 

once   inimical  —  becomes  a  sincere 
friend,  260. 
Dieted,  n.,  37. 
Dipping  mold,  n.,  11. 
Dispute,  n.,  89. 
Dissenting  way,  n.,  80. 
Distribute,  n.,  87. 

Don  Saltero,  his  curiosities,  n.,  67. 
Doubt,  n.,  49. 
Drafts,  n.,  176. 
Dunkcrs,  n.,  150. 
Duqnesnc,  l-"orl.  n..  189. 
Dutch  dollar,  n..  33. 


East  India  Company,  half  bankrupt,  262. 

Ecton,  Northamptonshire  home  of  the 
Franklins  and  near  that  of  the 
Washingtons,  3,  4. 

Eighteen-pounders,  n.,  144. 

Eight,  piece  of,  n.,  41. 

Electric  experiments,  the  earliest,  156. 
later  ones  detailed,  208. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  established  the  Refor- 
mation, n.,  7. 

Embargo,  n.,  220. 

Emmets,  n.,  12. 

English  Colonies,  n.,  234. 

English  laws  of  tiade,  n.,  251,  255. 

English  aid  for  Americans,  n.,  265. 

Ensign,  n.,  203,  222. 

Epic  poem,  n.,  61. 

Epitaph  of  Franklin's  parents,  14. 
of  Franklin  and  wife,  296. 

Errata,  n.,  28. 

Erratum,  n.,  28. 

Enquire,  n.,  5. 

Excise,  n.,  179. 

Excommunicate,  n.,  64. 

Explications,  n.,  105. 

Extempore,  n.,  126. 

Factor,  n.,  51. 
Factotum,  n.,  76. 
Farthing,  n.,  171. 
Fast  Day  appointed,  144. 
Fawkener,    Sir     Everard,    Postmaster- 
General,  205. 
Field-piece,  n.,  204. 
"  Fire-engine,"  a  big  gun,  149. 
Fisher  of  Wellingboro",  4. 
Fitch's  steamboat,  n.,  293. 
Folger,  Abiah,  Franklin's  mother,  9,  14. 

Peter,  grandfather  of  B.  F.,  9. 

his  defense  of  Baptists  and  Quakers, 

9- 
his  poetry,  10. 
Folio,  n.,  7. 
Font,  n.,  36. 
I'orni,  n.,  63. 
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Fort  Duqucsne,  n.,  189. 

Korts.  Frrnch.  n.,  234. 

Ko'  \  >r.,  in  lx>nclon,  277. 

Kr.i:.-^      1»  chain  of  forts,  n.,  234. 

Franklin's  negotiations  with,  273, 274. 

puts  on  mourning  (or  him,  295. 

war  with,  n.,  178. 

and  llngtanci,  face  to  £ace  in  struggle 
to  posvss  America,  233. 

the  contest  liadly  managed,  239. 

brought  10  a  close  by  Pitt,  239. 
Francis,    Attorney-deneral.    draws    up 
constitution    for   government    of 
Academy,  153. 
Franklin  —  meaning  of  the  w  ord.  4,  n.,  4. 
Franklin,  IVcnjamin,  his  parents,  8. 

his  ancestry,  i. 
■i^  motives  for  writing  autobiography,  x 

his  l»elief  in  Providence,  3. 

his  moilter,  Abiah  Folger.  9. 

his  grandfather,  Peter  Folgrr,  9. 

baptire<l  in  Old  South  Church,  n..  <>. 

binh-placc,  n.,  9. 

put  to  I.itin  School,  ta 

to  Cieorgr  ilrownell't  school,  II. 

making  candles,  11. 

his  tmyi^h  ex{)loils,  13. 

his  fnn<lne\s  (or  reading,  16. 

A  prinlrr.  17. 

an  indiff«-fent  jxirt.  18. 

drb.ll^^  on  education,  19. 

abstemious  dirl,  31. 

siu<!  ind  navigation.  22. 

I»e«...i ,  ..   .i!.  23. 

modiftes  his  maniM-rt.  2\ 

abjures   '  .  ;. 

wrif-  •  1-1--  -.  3.V 

aim  .  Itfother.  2& 

t:    xr..», ;■    ■  V  •    •  ■". 

I.;-.  ;ii.l<-!i'..jti  .     ..:.      .       ..  -7. 

gnc^  to  New  York.  30. 

rails  on  "•'  •0. 


«utka  a*  >uutne>n>an  ixtnicr,  yj. 


Franklin,  Benjamin,  visited  by  Governor 

Sir  \Villi.im  Keith.  38. 
returns  to  '•  ;m. 

visiis  Coil    -f,  41. 

visits  his  brother  in  Newport,  43. 
returns  to  •  ;3. 

resumes  »s    .; :.-.;:icr,  48. 

his  companions,  5a 

try  their  l»and  at  poetry,  51. 

soils  (or  London,  54. 

divippointed  of  help  from  Keith,  57- 

ncglrcts  Miss  Kead,  59. 

employed  at  Palmer's,  59. 

letter  to  Sir  Hans  Slo.tne,  n..  6a 

meets  Lyons  and  Dr.  IVmbcttoo,  6a 

mcrts  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  6a 

lodged  at  "  The  (k>lden  Fan,"  Ultlc 

litiuin,  58.  n.,  61. 
worked    at    \\'.»ii*''>    IJncoIn'4    Inn 

Fields.  6a. 
his  preas  pretcivrd.  n.,  Oa. 
(hinks  water,  and  not  beer.  63. 
"  chapel  ghost  *'  mischicsrout.  64. 
r  •  reform,  64. 

1   -,.  ■•  ^S- 

a  nun  in  the  gamt,  66^ 
to  CheUca  with  Wygate.  68. 
eshiblU  (eats  of  swimming.  6S. 
interview  with  Sir  Wniliom  Wynd- 

ham,  7a 
mums  10  Philadelphia.  1726.  71. 
ten  wreks'  poMafe,  71. 
in    Mr.    Oenham's   employ.   Water 

Street,  71 
I  >enham  sickened  and  died.  7X 
1 

a*  ---- 

hts  asaocialcs,  74. 

t  '       ' 

•  •  •.-..   76, 

teavrs  Kciincf.  who  grow*  insoleni. 

-,%  on  K.'»  apolofldiiit.  jC 
make*  prcM;   pftnia  paper  money. 
78.  and  D.,  7S. 
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Franklin,  Benjamin,  at  Burlington,  N.    j 
J.,  makes  friends,  78. 
their  names  and  position,  79. 
some  review  of  his  reading,  80. 
his  religious  opinions,  81. 
good  resolves,  81. 
leaves  Keimer;  joins  Meredith,  82. 
hires  house  near  the  market,  82. 
forms  a  club,  the  "Junto,"  83. 
begins  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  89. 
serves  "  sawdust  pudding,"  91. 
dissolves  partnership  with  Meredith, 

93- 
starts  anew,  aided  by  Coleman  and 

Grace,  93. 
prints  paper  money,  94. 
prints  also  for  Delaware  counties, 

money,  laws,  and  votes,  95. 
courts  a  young  woman  selected  by 

Mrs.  Godfrey,  97. 
a  dowry  of  ;i^ioo  demanded,  97. 
they  vacate  the  premises,  98. 
marries  his  first  love,  99. 
proposes   subscription    library,   100, 

and  n.,  100. 
library  duly  chartered,  1742,  100. 
Mrs.  F.  buys  a  china  bowl  and  a 

silver  spoon,  103. 
Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Re- 
ligion, 105. 
attendance  at  church  inculcated,  105. 
his  plan  of  life,  io6. 
orderly  division  of  the  day,  112. 
order,  temperance,  frugality,  1 15. 
vice  forbidden  because  hurtful ;  not 

hurtful  because  forbidden,  117. 
humility  added  to  the  list,  117. 
observations  on  reading  histor)-,  119. 
his  creed,  120. 
idea  of  a  "  Free  and  Easy  Society," 

121. 

continuous,    concentrated    attention 

needful  for  success,  122. 
Poor  RickarcTs  Almanac,  begtin,  122. 
proverbial  sayings  therein,  122. 


Franklin,  Benjamin,  refuses  scandal  for 

his  newspaper,  124. 
sets  up  a  printer  in  Charleston,  125. 
the  man  fails;  his  wife  continues  the 

business  successfully,  125. 
a  partisan   of  Rev.   Mr.   Hemphill, 

126. 
studies  French  and  Italian,  127. 
Spanish  and  Latin,  128. 
visits  Boston  and  Newport,  129. 
takes  his  nephew  to  bring  up,  129. 
loses  his   son,   four    years    old,  by 

small-pox,  129. 
branches  of  Junto  club  established, 

130. 
chosen  clerk  of  Legislature,  131. 
regulates  the  city  watchmen,  133. 
organizes  Union  Fire  Company,  13.). 
interested  in  Whitefield's  preaching, 

136. 
not  convinced  thereby,  138. 
thinks  him  honest,  but  over-zealous, 

138. 
advertisement  of  post-office,  n.,  132. 
proposes  Philosophical  Society,  142. 
advocates  military  organization,  142. 
great  success  of  the  plan,  143. 
proposes  lottery,  to  build  a  battery, 

143- 

commissioner  to  New  York  to  bor- 
row guns,  144. 

advises  a  fast-day,  144. 

will  never  ask,  never  refuse,  and 
never  resign  an  oftice,  145. 

invents  open  stove ;  the  Franklin  fire- 
place, 151,  and  n.,  151. 

declines  taking  a  patent  for  the 
stove,  152. 

proposes  improvements  in  educa- 
tion, 152. 

starts  subscription  for  Academy,  153. 

is   trustee  for  remodeling   buildin;', 

155. 
buys  philosophical  apparatus,  156. 

is  nearly  killed  by  electric  shock,  157. 
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Franklir  -in.  ovrrwhclmed  with 

V ncis.  157- 

member  of  I>cgislalurc,  158. 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  coun- 
cilman, alderman,  158. 
his  ton   made  clerk   of   Assembly, 

«S9. 

one  of  commission  for  making  treaty 
with  Indian  tribes,  159. 

writes  in  fcivor  of  a  hospital,  161. 

act  of  incorporation  obkimed,  163. 

causes  pavement    to    be    laid    and 
swept  in  M.irket  Street.  164. 

bill  passed  by  Assembly  for  paving 
and  lighting  streets,  165. 

promotes  culliv.tiion  of  willow,  166. 

intro<luces  "  plaster  of  fans  "  (cal- 
cined gypsum), as  a  manure,  166. 
inted  l'f>stmaster-<ieneral,  170. 

.. ..; .  New  !■■—•'  ■'>'!.  171. 

I  lar*  .ltd  '  >nfer»  degree.  171. 

ap|Kjmled   f>n   n':  '     to  tre.it 

w  iih  chiefs  of  tl.'  ...     .i.'.>ons,  173. 

proposes  union  of  the  colonies,  175. 
'  <k.  180. 

r,>ns.  183. 

.  address  to  people  of  certain 
-5. 

supi'..    ■  f,.r  M!'>''<<-'n\    i!l8. 

is  suet!  for  \o\-  ■  de- 

feat, 194. 

is    relieved    by   c'^immi'.viiiniT^    :»i»- 
pomted  by  (Jen 


Ih>w  to  ke«.uio  aiicnditnce  at  prayrrs, 

aoi. 
rtMurns  to  f^iUdelphia.  aoa. 


ei|irrtmeiil  with  the  kite,  aio, 


.rtv, 


Franklin,   Benjamin,  recelres    the  So- 
ciety's gold  medal,  aix 
ap|x>mtrd  agent  in  Mngtand  (or  the 

Province,  315. 
interview  with  I>ord  I^oudoun,  ai6. 
<lelayed   constantly  by  his  lordship, 

ai7. 
loss  of  money  cause<l  by  the  delay, 

22a. 
his  |iassagc  to  Kuro{>e,  23a. 
his    remarks  on   inmmmg   a   ship, 

233. 
chased  by  enemy,  224. 
narrowly  escapes  shipwreck,  225. 
visits  Stonehenge  and  Wilton.  226. 
arrives  in  I^ondon.  236. 
introduced  by  Mr.  1 1  anbury  to  Ix>rd 

(iranville.  •27. 
protests  a^ainsl   assertion   that   the 

king  is  maker  of   1,»^*  (■'   '' '■ 

coloniM.  aaS. 
meets  with  • 
refuses  to  I...:  .lur, 

Ferdinand  |ohn  Paris,  aa^. 
hi-  •  -y  and  Solicitor- 

.    la  year.  229. 

ihey  send  their  decision  to  America, 

339. 
they  desire  "  some  person  i.f  i-an<!ur  " 

sent.  220. 
n"  -  -^ 


-■--     .'3'- 
t  by  l>ord  MansAeld. 


«a 


p: 
Paris  . 

231. 
the  tax  as  Uld  by  provincial  1 

approved   as   entirely  cqoitabte. 

239. 
pro(C*tt  Acainst  wlfiih  «rrml  of  the 

P^ 

hi«ra|iacily,boU)ncM,  an  '    '    'H. 

waits  nearly  three  fcan  lor  a  I 

tfnivervly  of  Si.  Andrews  omfrrs 
degrve  of  J.CD^  B«  037. 
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Franklin,  Benjamin,  makes  acquaint- 
ance of  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Lord  Karnes,  237. 

reads  the  Parable  of  Abraham  and 
the  Stranger,  237. 

urges  the  capture  and  retention  of 
Canada,  239. 

predicts  the  growth  of  America,  240. 

strives  to  get  royal  assent  to  tax-bill, 
241. 

opposed  at  every  step,  241. 

at  last  successful,  241. 

takes  needful  recreation.  242. 

visits  Holland  and  Flanders,  242. 

Oxford  and  Edinboro"  confer  de- 
grees, 242. 

returns   home;    warmly  welcomed, 

243- 
Assembly  accords  vote  of  thanks  and 

£2,000  sterling,  243. 

continues  Postmaster-General,  243. 

makes  tour  of  inspection,  244. 

makes  post-office  yield  a  revenue, 
245. 

indignant  at  murder  of  friendly  In- 
dians, 246. 

forms  military  association  for  defense, 
247. 

governor  refuses  to  sign  militia  law, 
247. 

tax  laid  to  pay  cost  of  Indian  war, 
247. 

advises  petition  to  king  to  take  gov- 
ernment from  the  proprietaries, 
248. 

his  election  to  Assembly  defeated  by 
the  proprietaries'  influence,  248. 

appointed  by  Assembly  special  en- 
voy to  England,  249. 

again  in  his  old  quarters  in  Craven 
Street,  249. 

strives  to  prevent  passage  of  Stamp 
Act,  252. 

nominates  a  tax-collector  for  Phila- 
delphia, 252. 


Franklin,  Benjamin,  denounced  for  this 
as  a  traitor,  252. 

"  no  taxes  laid  by  Parliament  will  be 
paid,"  253. 

ridicules  absurd  statements  of  Lon- 
don papers,  253. 

questioned  before  Parliament,  255. 

rejoicings  on  repeal  of  Stamp  Act, 
258. 

takes  pleasure  trip  to  France,  259. 

writes  on  causes  of  American  dis- 
content, 259. 

republishes  John  Dickinson's  letters, 
260. 

appointed  agent  by  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey,  260. 

Lord  Hillsboro  refuses  to  recognize 
him,  260. 

prints  "rules  for  reducing  a  great 
empire  to  a  small  one,"  260. 

sends  to  Massachusetts  copy  of  Gov. 
Hutchinson's  letters,  261. 

presents  petition  for  Gov.  Hutchin- 
son's removal,  262. 

meets  with  a  torrent  of  invective, 
262. 

ejected  from  office  of  Postmaster- 
General,  262. 

IvOrd  Chatham  pronounces  him  "  an 
honor  to  the  English  nation  and 
to  human  nature,"  262. 

presents  petition  of  American  Con- 
gress, 263. 

strives  to  effect  amicable  settlement, 
264. 

returns  to  Philadel]>hia,  1775,  264. 

writes  to  Edmund  Burke,  265. 

is  chosen  delegate  to  second  Conti- 
nental Congress,  265. 

letter  to  Strahan,  n.,  265, 
Postmaster-General  of  the  co.onies, 
265. 

commissioner  to  Canada,  265. 

writes  to  Stralian  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
266. 
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Franklin.  licnjamin.  one  of  committee 
of  five  to  draft  UccUration  of 
Independence,  369. 

rrplici  to  lx)rd  Homc,  369. 

r      ''—;cr  of  recommendation,  372, 
jKJientiar)-  to  France,  »7i. 

mvests  a  large  sum  in  the  aiuse  of 
h! -n. 

his  II  i  (x>piilarity  in  F'rancc, 

37a. 

'  -  "-xchanfje  of  prisoners,  273. 

.  two  treaties  with  Fr.incc,  274. 

reads  a  paper  before  French  Acad- 
emy, 276. 

Story  of  the  Whistle,  276. 

!)ialo(;iir  with  the  (><>ut,  278. 

^t^ves  for  the  rights  of  neutrab,  2S1. 

strives  for  reform  of  las  on  brrad- 
slufTs,  a£i. 

%trive5  fur  prohiliitiun  of  pnvatcei- 
ing,  all  I. 

returns  home  in  broken  health,  287. 

elected   president   of    Pennsylvania, 

2«7. 

d  three  successive  years,  287. 
.j~  ii.ls  his  salary  for  p';'  '■    ■■■'•■ ,  287. 
■'  must  %.ivr,  in  oriler  t.  .  •■■j. 

delegate  to  convention  to  draft  Con- 
stitution. a88. 
penny,  n..  272. 
advisrs  daily  prayen  in  Convention. 

hi%  la»i  •prrch.  rt-ad  by  another,  291. 

'3- 

■ "1  of  slavery  his 


I.. 


993 :  hi*  funeral.  995. 


f  f  y 


•».  ,n.l     >, 


Franklin,    James,    brother    of    B.    P., 

printer.  17. 
location  of  printing-office,  n..  17. 
publistics  A'eu>  hmglamd  Comramt,  24, 

and  n..  24. 
preceded  by  //i'i/i»i»  Xrwi-Lttter,  25. 
arretted  and  imprisoned.  a6.  and  n., 

a6. 
discharged  under  Injunction.  97. 
his  press,  n.,  27. 
advertisement  t  -iice.  n.. 

28. 
John,  uncle  of  b.  \r\,  woollen  dyer. 

"«.  5- 
John,  brother  of  11.  F.,  tallow  chan- 
dler. 15. 
B.  '■    ' him  at  New|>»...i.  ^y 

her  of  H.  F..  3,  s- 

comes  to  New  FlngLand.  8. 
h.T'  -'"  ■'     ' ». 

d.  ..  IJ. 
his  character.  13, 
his  e(>iiaph.  14. 
Samuel,  couMn  of  B.  F..  6l 

—  Samuel,  .  •  U.  F..  16. 
1^ erofaF..4. 

—  1  a  F..  4, 5- 

W'liiuim,  son  o<  li.  F"^  I.  and  n.,  1. 

his  aid-de<amp.  196, 
appointed  governor  of  New  Jenejr. 
a4X 

sold  himself  U<  •   •  -•-    -■  > 

Willum  Ten  n  of  B. 

F..  »v. 

1 

Frveman,    Fjdvard,    tiutorian.   <|uolc^. 

090. 
F'rmch.  CoL.  of  Newcastle.  39. 
F'rench  prophets,  n.,  37. 
F*urr<-  "    - : 


■  3, 


'-'k  of.  131. 
n..  aoS. 
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Georgia,  n.,  137. 

Gnadfiihut,  burnt  by  Indians.  196. 

Godfrey,  Thomas,  inventor  of  the  quad- 
runt,  85. 

Governments,  n.,  39. 

Gown.  n,.  74. 

Grace,  Robert,  member  of  Junto  club, 
86. 
a  friend  in  need,  92. 

Granville,  Lord,  minister,  227. 

"  the  king  is  legislator  for  the  colo- 
nies," 228. 
seeks  to  make  Stamp  Act  palatable. 
252. 

Gratify,  n.,  70. 

Grub  Street,  n.,  18. 

Guinea,  n.,  74. 

Gunpowder  —  "a  species  of  grain,"  149. 

Hackney  writer,  n.,  58. 

Half-pence,  n.,  64. 

Hall.   David,  partner   during  eighteen 

years.  155. 
Hall  erected  for  Whitefield's  use.  136. 

remodeled  for  Academy,  155. 
Hamilton.    Andrew.    Attorney-General. 
54.  and  n.,  54. 
gave  Independence  Hall  to  Philadel- 
phia, n..  54. 
in  London,  got  Riddlesden's  letter, 

57- 

in  I'hiladelphia,  a  useful  friend,  90. 
Harry,  David,  succeeds  Keimer,  96. 

failed,  went  to  Barbadoes.  96. 
Harvard  College  confers  degree,  171. 
Hautboys,  n.,  202. 
Hemphill.  Presbyterian  minister,  126. 

arraigned  for  heterodoxy,  126. 

convicted  of  plagiarism.  127. 
Henry  VI H.,  introduced  the  Reforma- 
tion, n..  7. 
Heterodoxy,  n..  126. 
History,  observations  on  reading.  119. 
Holmes.    Robert,    captain    of    trading 
bloop,  38. 


Horses,  carrying,  n..  187. 

Hospital,  proposed  by  Dr.  Bond,  160. 

advocated  by  H.  F.,  161. 
Howe,  Gen.,  "  Philadelphia  has  taken," 

273- 

Hume,  David,  n.,  193. 

Hussar,  n..  187. 

Hutchinson,  Gov.,  his  letters   on   Am- 
erica, 261. 
B.  F.   presents   petition  for   his   re- 
moval, 262. 

Impose,  n..  87. 
Indentures,  n.,  17, 
Indians,  treaty  with,  159. 

business  first ;  then  get  drunk,  159. 
Indifferent,  n..  184. 
Ingenious,  n.,  5. 
Ingenuous,  n.,  91. 
Inoculation,  n.,  129. 
Invalid,  n.,  99. 
Inventory,  n.,77. 
Isled,  Mr.,  of  W'ellsboro",  4. 
Italian  warehouse,  n.,  65. 
Itinerant,  n.  31. 

Jails,  n.,  137. 

Jefferson,   drafted    "  the    Declaration," 

269. 
Joint-stool,  n.,  7. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  commander  of  a  fleet, 

275- 

encounters  two  British  frigates,  275. 
"  Junto,  The,"  established,  83,  and  n.,  83. 

rules  of  the  club,  84. 

nucleus  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  85. 

list  of  members,  86. 

branches  established,  130. 

Kames,  Ix)rd,  15.  I",  makes  his  acquaint- 
ance, 237. 

letter  to  him,  243. 
Keimer,  printer  in  I'hiladelphia,  35. 

his  limited  means,  36. 


3o6 
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Kcimcr,  a  "  T  'ophci."  37. 

B.  F.  in  i  .     ),i&. 

his  fear  of  ihe  "  Soctalic  method," 

hts  rchgious  doctrines.  49. 
half-starved,  cats  a  whole  pig.  5a 
B.  1  .  work  wiih  him,  73. 

his  S'    •        ,    ;mcyn»cn,  73. 
KTOws  captious  and  abusive.  76. 

Keith.  Sir  William,  governor    of    the 
1  ■  B.  and  n.,  47. 

visit  .     1. 3y. 

promises  large  help,  47. 
-.4. 

1  ..  .  S4- 

reflections  on  his  character.  57. 

;        ,     .   rdon.  71. 
Kennedy.  Mr.,  of  New  York,  173. 
Krnnrl,  n..  168. 
Kill.  Ihe,  n.,  39. 

Kinnersley.  his  experiments  with  elec- 
tricity, 307. 

lampooning,  n..  43. 


I, 


menl.  143. 


•C 


«44- 

Kr.>ni ' 


Ix-ttcr  of  rtcommrndition,  moilrl,  n 

»7a, 
Ixtters.  n..  17.  3a. 

lyvrr*,  n.,  T^. 

Ix-iingion.  hnkt  blood  spilt  there,  364. 
"  Ijeyden  jar  "  electnc.  invented.  156. 
IjI  ukling.  100.  and  n^  loa 

utrtphta.  n..  tot. 
Ijghl.  n.,  6^ 

l.<Khlnlng-r  j  V.  all. 

IjiiIc  IWiu.   .  •^'■1  10  Ijondon.  ^9. 

and  n..  5t. 


Ijoan  Office,  n..  178. 

Logan,  James,  favors  defensivs 

ures.  I47. 
I>og-line.  n..  233, 

Ix>ndon    newspapers,    their    mis-stale- 
menis.  asj- 
ciliccns   sympalliiu   «iih    Amrnca, 

338. 
ciiitens.    illuminate     in     hooor    ol 
Pill,  358. 
Ix>ng  pnmrr.  n..  87. 
I.x>rds  of  Trade,  lu.  171. 
Ix>ttery.  to  assist  military  deieasfe.  143. 

and  n.,  143. 
Loudoun,  Ix>rd.  as  pacificator,  aij. 
his  extraordinary  h.<'  -17. 

"  alw  ays  on  horseba  •  ne 

fonvard.''  ai8. 
•tarts  (or  Ix>uisburg,  and  goes  Lock. 

318. 
ships  lost  by  his  groM  delay, 
,1. 

I>1UI 

aiS. 

Louisian.i 
Lvon*.  M.   . 


ist  cwlms.  aat. 
ned.  ai9.  and  n.. 


author.  Ivoodoa,  te. 


•-r.    hu    history     of     L'niicd 
Stales,  iv. 

If 

lib. 

Mary.  Queen.  sup{>rrssed  ih*  Krfutma- 

Ma»-  •,  charier  allervd.  363. 

Malher.  Cotton,  hts  church  htttofy.  9. 
his  "  K*«ays  to  do  Good."  17.  aad  n, 

•  7. 
Franklin  mtts  him.  41. 
'.  * 

Maiitccs,  a,  76^ 
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Matter,  n.,  64. 

Miiugridge,  William,  of  the  Junto,  86. 

Meredith,  Hugh,  fellow-workman,  73. 

becomes  partner,  77. 

member  of  Junto  club,  86. 

is  seldom  sober,  89. 

withdraws  from  partnership,  92. 

goes  to  Carolina,  93. 
Merlons,  n.,  143. 
Messrs.  du  Fort  Royal,  n.,  22. 
Metaphysical,  n.,  59. 
Mickle,  Samuel,  a  confirmed  croaker, 

82. 
Militia,  first  permanent  company,  196, 
and  n.,  196. 

law,  247. 
Minisink,  n.,  197. 
Ministers,  n.,  171,  180. 
Minutes,  n.,  215. 

Moravians,  their  settlement,  197,  and  n., 
154. 

their  measures  of  defense,  197. 

their  habits ;  their  church,  202. 
Morris,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  175. 

promising  to  avoid  dispute,  begins 
it  at  once,  176. 

annoys  the  Assembly  by  his  obsti- 
nacy, 195. 

jealous  of  honors  paid  to  B.  F.,  205. 
Mufti,  n.,  136. 

Names,  formerly  single,  only,  n.,  4. 

New  England  Courattt,  n.,  24. 

Newspaper,  n.,  24,  89. 

Newspapers  in  the  colonies,  25,  and 
n.,  25. 

New  style,  n.,  5. 

Non-Conformists  persecuted,  8. 

Norris,  commissioner  to  treat  with  In- 
dians, 159,  172. 

Northamptonshire,  England,  early  home 
of  the  \\'ashingtons  and  the  Frank- 
lins, 3,  and  n.,  3. 

North.  \joxA,  his  good  will  comes  too 
late,  275. 


North,  Lord,  his  despair  at  Cornwallis's 

surrender,  282. 
retires  on  resolution  that  peace  be 

made,  282. 
Novice,  n.,  36. 
Nuncupative  will,  n.,  72. 

Observation,  n.,  224. 
Octavo,  n.,  7. 

Oglethorpe,  founder  of  colony  in  Geor- 
gia, n.,  137. 
Old  style,  n.,  5. 
Onion  and  Russell,  iron  manufacturers, 

55- 
fellow-passengers  to  London,  55. 
Orderly  division  of  the  day,  112. 
Osborne,   Charles,   a  lover    of  books, 

50- 
his  character,  51. 

Outed,  n.,  8. 

Overtures,  n.,  98. 

Packet,  n.,  215. 

Paine,   Thomas,  said  "times  that  try 
men's  souls, "  271. 

Palisades,  n.,  199. 

Palmer,  London  publisher,  59. 

Paper  money,  issue  of,  41,  94,  231,  and 
n.,  41,  231. 

Parable,  Franklin's,  237,  and  n.,  237. 

Paris,  Ferdinand  John,  counsel  lor  pro- 
prietaries, 229. 
weak  in  argument,  haughty  in  expres- 
sion, 229. 
advises  withholding  assent  from  Gov. 
Denny's  agreement,  230. 

Parsons,  William,  one   of  Junto  club, 
86. 

Parts,  n.,  38. 

Paving  and  street-sweeping  begun,  164. 

"  Paxton  boys  "  murder  friendly  Indians. 

245. 
Peace  proclaimed,  282. 
Pembcrton  of  London,  a  literary  man, 

6a 
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i'cnnsyivania  must  raise  money  for  de- 
fense, 233. 
colonisl<t  re<|uirc<l  lo  pay  entire  las, 

335- 
Assembly   protest   a^jainsl   injustice, 

ass- 

fi.»z»-|te,  n..  By. 

(iMvi-mor  assents  to  just  rale,  240. 
expelled  by  proprietaries,  240. 
sends  |M-tiiion  '     "  .--lO. 

I'cnn.  'Iliunias,  ■  .10  Indi- 

aiM,  17a. 
lliomas  and  kichard,  Iheir  vast  es- 
tate. 335. 
refuse  lo  pay  a  penny  of  tax.  235. 
Mist  rale,  241. 

iVnny,  n.,  33. 

iVnny.  ihr  Franklin,  its  motto,  n.,  39a. 

I'erth,  n.,  199. 

Per  diem,  n.,  183. 

I'ft  n..9. 

IVi  ■.\T\  of  Indian  Commission. 

IVtillxIl,  t).,   ^1;. 

i'hiladrlphu  rr(;imeni  ore.inixrd.  143. 
Philosophical  Society  (uunded.  143.  and 

n..  14X 
Pi.  n..  87. 
Pica,  n.,  87. 
I  n„  148. 

.  n..  (,8. 

Put.  William.  Earl  of  Chatham,  irreat 

Fori  .      . 

his  honor,  2y^ 
plans  campAti  339. 

urces  repeal  <  •  ; 

"  I  rejoice  thai  Amenta  has  resisted,' 

ihlnilc  lo  Franklin,  a6a. 
"  Plain  Trulh.**  a  pamphlei  on  naimnaJ 

•I.  ' 
PImi  of  i  %.  10$. 

Playhouse,  n .  ay>. 


)  ".,  16. 

/  .jrifs  .■Umamat.  laa. 

Pope.  Alexander,  quoted,  34. 

his  lines  criticised,  34. 
Pomnger,  n..  (34. 

Port  Ko)ral  Society  of  learned  men.  »a. 
Postmaster -<!jeneral,  131,  170,  365. 
Pol  of  ale.  n.,  3x 
I'olls,  journeyman  at  Keimer's,  73. 

ni-  '  lunio  club,  86. 

I'oun  If)  ).  "••  43' 

Pound  (sterling),  n..  43. 
1  -.  n.,  173. 

i         .       inkhn's,  n..  6a. 
Press,  Franklin's  (James),  n.,  37. 
!•  •  ,<«. 

r  .  James  Franklin's,  n^  17. 

Proposals  relating  lo  education,  i.sx 
Proprietaries,  the  term   explaioed,    n., 

57. 
ProprieUry  lands,  n.,  34^ 
I 

I  .  133. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  quoted,  lit. 
Puncheon 

iMhacor.i  [ihilosopher.  his  pre- 

cepts, 109.  and  o..  io>. 

Quadrant,  invrnml   bv  ll>omas  God- 

Quak  1.9. 

A  ;  . 

opposed  lo  fiKhiing.  147. 


(,>uarlo.  n..  & 

Quel"  ■Hercil  to  t»cn.  \\  oJIc.  3^ 

f.Vilot  , 

t-  •  1 »>».  sa 

-  ■■  ^  i. 

Mllriwd  l>y  i\>pe.  5^ 

writes  llttiory  of  kngiand.  53,  an<l 

«•.  M- 
schoolmasiet  in  Hetkshirr.  61. 
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Ralph,    )ames,   borrows    the   name    of 
Franklin,  61. 

ungrateful — acquaintance  dropped, 
62. 

an  able  political  writer,  214. 
Raree-show,  n.,  41. 
Read,  Mr.,  D.  F.  boards  with  him,  37. 

Miss  Deborah  first  met,  34. 

marriage  proposed,  50. 

pledges  exchanged,  54. 

neglected  by  B.  F.;  59. 

marries,  unworthily,  one  Rogers,  72. 

becomes  Madame  Franklin,  99. 
Reformation,  The,  in  England,  7,  and 

n.,  7. 
Relieved,  n.,  197, 
Rendez\'ous,  n.,  183. 
Reprisals,  n.,  145. 
Revolution,  the,  n.,  119. 
Riders,  n.,  97. 

Riddlesden,  attorney, "  a  very  knave,"  56. 
Riots  frequent  in  England,  250. 
"  Rules  for  reducing  a  Great  Empire," 

260. 
Rum,  "  made    by  the  Great  Spirit  for 
Indians  to  get  drunk,"  160. 

Sabbath,  n.,  75. 
Saint  Asaph,  Bishop  of,  n.,  i. 
Saint  Clair,  Sir  John,  187,  and  n.,  187. 
Saint  Monday,  n.,  65. 
Saint  Veronica,  67,  and  n.,  67. 
Sancho  Panza,  n.,  176. 
Scavenger,  n.,  164. 
Scrivener,  n.,  5. 
Scuttle,  n.,  31. 
Sect,  n.,  210. 
Sectaries,  n.,  9. 
Senants,  n.,  73. 
Shelf,  n.,  6. 
Shilling,  n.,  33. 

Shipley,  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan,  i. 
Ship-money,  n.,  263. 
Ships,   remarks    on    building,   rigging, 
loading,  and  sailing,  223. 


Shirley,  William,  governor   ol    Massa- 
chusetts, 174. 
commander-in-chief  of  British  forces 

in  America,  194. 
"  preferred  a  low  scat,"  221. 
Shock,  n.,  29. 
Sinister,  n.,  2. 
Si.\  Nations,  embassy  to,  172,  and  n., 

172. 
Sixpence,  n.,  61. 
Sliders,  n.,  169. 

Sloanc,  Sir  Hans,  scientist,  London,  60, 
and  n.,  60. 
his  house,  Bloomsbury  Square,  60. 
Smith,  Adam,  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 

quoted,  n.,  251. 
Snug,  n.,  95. 

Society  of  the  "  Free  and   Easy "  con- 
sidered, 121. 
Socratic  method,  n.,  22. 

Keimer  afraid  of  if,  49. 
Sophibter,  n.,  36,  175. 
Sorts,  n.,  64. 
Soundings,  n.,  224. 

Spangenberg,  Bishop  of  Moravians,  197. 
Sparks,  Rev.Jared,  his  "  Life  of  Frank- 
lin," iv. 
Speckled  ax,  much  preferred,  114. 
"  Spectator,  The,"    model  of  style,  20, 

and  n.,  20. 
Spence,  Dr.,  his  philosophical  appara- 
tus, 156. 
Spotswood,   Col.,    Postmaster-General, 

132. 
Stamp  Act  passed,  252. 

strongly  ojjposed  by  Franklin,  252. 
Earl  of  Chatham  urges  its  repeal,  254. 
repealed,  262. 
Stealing  gunpowder  with  red-hot  iron, 

157- 
Stockade,  n.,  197. 
Stock,  common,  n.,  202. 
Stonehenge,  visit  to,  226,  and  n.,  226. 
Strahan,  M.  P.,  I-"ranklin's  letter  lo  him 

266. 
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SJiTci  Lim|>s,  inirrKluccd,  165. 
SMcrping  ;i(iv(X'atcd,  167, 

Sljrlc,  old    and   new.   in  calendar,  ex- 
plained, n.,  5.     - 

Sulxiltern,  n.,  187. 

Sulgrave,    NonhAtnpionshire,  home  of 
Laurence  Wiishingion,  3. 

Swivel,  n.,  199. 

Synod,  n.,  136. 

Tax>bill  passed  hy  As.semhly,  230. 
propriclanes  f>Jijrcl  lo.  ajo. 
royal  asseni  wiililirld  from,  ^yx 
Lord   Manbficid  conciliates  opposi 

lion  lo,  331, 
(jovrrnor  a»sent^  lo  a  levy,  240. 
propriciaricj  rrMsi.  241. 
Franklin  al  lasl  succeeds.  241. 
land -las    for   charges,    Indian    war, 

247. 
governor  withholds  avsenl,  248. 

'--•' " •-  --iS. 

,  .Ic,  250. 
laid  on  ail  the  coionica  by  I'arlia- 

meni.  250. 
on  im{Mirts  l.iid  and  evaded.  262. 
■II  repralfil  except  on  lea.  262, 
£o||p.  .  ..  ',1  -^cti  iQ  l)ralh  on  a  pole 

I 
Taylor,  Abram.  commiuioner  lo   New 

York.  144. 
Tea  thrown  overboard  al  Itosion.  263. 
IVmpIr,  ["he.  n..  58. 
Tmnen'     <••-••     •■. —    fund*   (or    a 

I  ihj. 

Ihomas.  govenmr  c>l  «nu,  I49. 

Thomson's  jjoem*.  qu. -^       ■ .  j, 
'lljwans,  n..  46, 
Tithr.  10.  n.,  la 
Tra-'-   ••   •••  •  ■  "      •  ,^..  ,^^. 

Ir.. 

"rn»»«-»iT.  n^  3a. 

Trwilie*  with  Fra"  '    •-;    -«  1  -     :?«•• 

TrtMiiy  ol  peace 


Trepannetl.  n..  4*). 

Iryon.  his  Ux»k  on  vegetable  dirt.  ai. 
Turkey  killed  by  elccUicily,  156. 
Twyfurd,  Hani|)>shire,  England,  i    a.'.l 
n..  I. 

L'ni<  ■■     '  I.  173. 

•'i  ■    I7S- 

University  of  iluiadelphu,  established. 

n..  166. 

^'  ■■:  ■!.  aft6. 

\ernon,  of  .Newpon,  K-  I.,  money  due 
him,  43. 
his  forlK-arance ;  ihe  debt  paid.  91. 
Voucher,  n..  221. 

Warehouseman,  n..  76. 

War  Hiih  France,  n..  178, 

War  with  Fr.ir  -      ■  ■  rrhended,  171. 

\N'ar,  Rcvolut  .^. 

Washington,  (icorijr.  3. 

his  early  cam|vt --  \. 

hts   UUtrs    in  >tiary   War, 

271. 

his  nirn  frrr/mg  ;«n  '  -■ c.  ■73- 

comftared  to  |i>\hu  .861. 

the  people  wtNild  make  him   king. 
289. 

John.  3. 

I  ^urence,  y 

\Vair».  -     ■., 

Uai  ;  It,  a  lover  of  book*.  50. 

his  characler,  51. 

\i 

•  .ioumesnuin  prtnler,  7^ 

"'  ••'.  74- 

I. 

n  •>•>  club  81^ 

In  err,  id  Ik  F..  88. 

\\  esiminsier  Hail,  n^  ijfbi. 
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WTiitefield,  Rev.  George  in  Philadelphia, 
135.  and  n..  135.  138. 
hall  erected  for  his  use,  136. 
his  doctrines,  136. 
his  eloquence  and  influence,  138. 
his  remarkable  voice,  139. 
his    writings    affect    his   reputation, 
140. 
Wilkes,  n.,  58. 
Willow,  yellow,  first  planted  by  B.  I"., 

i66. 
Wilton,  n.,  226. 


Wolfe,  Gen.  James,  takes  Quebec,  239. 

at  the  cost  of  his  life,  239. 
Wygatc,  printer  at  Watts's,  67. 
Wyndhani,  Sir  William,  sends  for  B.  F., 
70. 
makes  large  offers,  70. 
liis  son,   afterwards   Earl   of    Egrc- 
mont,  70. 

Yale  College,  confers  degree  on  B.  F., 

171. 
Yaw,  n.,  225. 
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